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Homeric and Pharmacologic Medical 
Recipes in a Greek Papyrus Formulary 


Michael Zellmann-Rohrer University of Oxford 


Abstract 
Edition of a Greek papyrus from the Rendel Harris collection, with a 
late second/third-century text on the front consisting of two recipes 
for amulets, one including the use of a Homeric verse, and with a 
fourth-century text on the back consisting of two medical recipes. 


Introduction' 


The fragment published here, acquired in Egypt by J. Rendel Harris, bears 
two separate texts in different hands on front and back. From the original writ- 
ing (front), of the late second or third century AD, portions of two recipes for 
amulets survive. The second of these, lines 4-6, belongs to the genre of iatro- 
magical texts? and calls for the inscription of a Homeric verse (Il. 1.75), prob- 
ably on the skin of a hare, to stop vaginal bleeding. As such, if the paleographic 
dating of the fragment is correct, it is the earliest attestation of amuletic use of 
Homeric verses in the papyri, a practice well known in Graeco-Roman antiq- 
uity from a variety of sources.’ A later version of the same recipe appears in 
the fourth-century archival codex of Aurelius Philammon from Hermopolis, 


1 I thank the Cadbury Research Library, Special Collections, University of Birming- 
ham for permission to publish this papyrus and the accompanying images, and the 
editors and anonymous readers of BASP for helpful comments on this article. 

? As defined by M. de Haro Sanchez, "Mise en texte et contexte des papyrus iatroma- 
giques grecs: recherches sur les conditions matérielles de réalisation des formulaires et 
des amulettes” PapCongr. 26:159-169, with a useful catalogue of such texts; ead. “Cata- 
logue des papyrus iatromagiques grecs; PapLup 13 (2004) 37-60; add now also POxy. 
80.5245. On the so-called magical papyri more generally, see W.M. Brashear, "The 
Greek Magical Papyri: An Introduction and Survey. Annotated Bibliography (1928- 
1994)" ANRW 2.18.5 (1995) 3380-3684. 

> See D. Collins, “The Magic of Homeric Verses,” CP 103 (2008) 211-236, with bib- 
liography. 
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now in Berlin.‘ There it forms part of a collection of at least ten prescriptions 
for the use of Homeric lines for various healing and protective purposes. The 
remains of the first recipe on the present papyrus show that the rest of the 
two collections differed substantially. Other Homeric verses are deployed as 
amulets in the fourth-century “great Paris magical papyrus” Their supposed 
divine inspiration and canonical status were no doubt also responsible for their 
use in divination, including the “Homer oracle" (Ounpouavtetov) in a ritual 
and recipe handbook on papyrus now in London.* 

The amuletic use of Homeric verses continues after late antiquity in a 
tradition more vital than acknowledged in recent studies." Aside from recipes 
in Byzantine medical writers and the Geoponika and Hippiatrika collections, 


* P.Berl. inv. 9873 p. 22.13-15, ed. G. Poethke, S. Prignitz, and V. Vaelske, Das Ak- 
tenbuch des Aurelios Philammon (Berlin 2012); cf. Pap.Graec. Mag. P XXIIa. The useful 
edition of Poethke et al. should be approached with the cautions advised in the review 
of P. van Minnen, BASP 50 (2013) 331-334, especially on the “magical” texts themselves 
(333): there is no compelling reason not to regard them as included in the codex for 
the practical use of its owner. 

° BnF cod. suppl. gr. 574, ff. 7r, 10v, and 24v, Pap.Graec.Mag. P IV.467-474, 830-834, 
and 2145-2151. 

6 P.Lond. inv. 121, coll. 1*-4, Pap.Graec.Mag. P VII. A new edition of this formulary 
is being prepared by R. Martín Hernández; on the ‘Opnpopavtetov see most recently 
ead. “Two More Verses for the Homeromanteion,” ZPE 190 (2014) 97-98. 

7 This continuity can be supported by manuscript evidence (see below), despite the 
fact that neither of the two examples adduced by Collins for survivals *well into the 
Middle Ages" (op. cit. [n. 3] 211) support the claim upon further examination. The 
first is the seventeenth-century work of Jean-Baptiste Thiers, Traité des superstitions 
(2nd ed., 4 vols. [Paris 1697]). It is hardly conceivable that Thiers encountered evi- 
dence of the Homeric recipes that he cites (2.6, 1:417) in use in contemporary France, 
however: rather, he simply copied them from printed editions ofthe Geoponika (7.31.2 
and 10.87.6) and Alexander of Tralles (Therapeutica 12, 2:581 Puschmann). That Thiers 
drew many of these “superstitions” from his own research in books in a similar manner 
has been well observed; see the introduction to the useful re-edition of the treatise by 
J.M. Goulemot, Traité des superstitions. Croyances populaires et rationalité à Âge clas- 
sique (Paris 1984). The second is a Latin recipe in an eighth-century codex produced 
in England (London, BL cod. Royal 2 A XX, f. 49v), which contains a palindromic 
Greek hexameter verse followed by a Latin translation also in hexameter. It may recall 
Il. 24.451, as L.W. Daly suggests (“A Greek Palindrome in Eighth-century England,” 
AJPh 103 [1982] 95-97), but the resemblance is not particularly close, and in any case 
it can be found verbatim in the Palatine Anthology (16.387b), requiring no direct ac- 
quaintance with Homer. 

* Alexander of Tralles, Therapeutica 12, 2:581 Puschmann; Geoponika 7.31.2, 10.87.6; 
Hippiatrika Cantabrigiensia 10.5 (ed. K. Hoppe and E. Oder, Corpus Hippiatricorum 
Graecorum 2 [Leipzig 1927]). 
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which were copied extensively in the medieval period, there are at least two 
independently circulating Byzantine examples. The first, from an eleventh- 
century manuscript with astrological material, recommends that Il. 10.139, in 
which the wise Nestor wakes up the crafty Odysseus, be written as an amulet 
for children “unable to learn?’ The second, transmitted in a sixteenth-centu- 
ry manuscript of broadly natural-philosophic and medical content, perhaps 
produced in Italy, targets insomnia. Specifically, it prescribes that the patient 
address sleep itself (önvoc) in the words of Hera in Il. 14.233, followed by an 
original composition in Homeric diction, resembling particularly Il. 14.236 
and Od. 13.79, of Odysseus sleeping on the Phaeacian ship en route to Ithaca." 

The internal title of the new version of the Homeric amulet, zpdc 
&nappodoav (for aiuoppodoav) makes clear that the bleeding concerned is 
vaginal, and that the Homeric text is to be inscribed, then worn on the patient's 
body as a periapt. The Berlin text gives no directions for wearing, though a 
reference to inscription is a probable new reading (see commentary to lines 
4-5 of the present text). This type of amulet is more generally titled aipapoixov, 
but a specific function for post-partum hemorrhage has been proposed by M. 


? npóc radio kakoa Svta mpdc nücav Hëlen. “pOsy&duevog, TOV 5’ aiya nep 
ppévas HAVO’ io,” todtov ypáyov év Epu nadi ph óvvapiévo padetv. [tévde šK 
©’ cod., the writer may have conflated the beginning of the verse with that of Il. 10.140, 
èr ^ HAGE KJuoínc.] From Florence, BML cod. Plut. 28.34, f. 83v, ed. W. Kroll, “Astrolo- 
gisches;" Philologus 57 (1898) 131 (with old foliation). On the manuscript see further 
E Boll, E Cumont, W. Kroll, and A. Olivieri (edd.), Catalogus codicum astrologorum 
graecorum 1 (Brussels 1898) 60-72. 

© GAko k rëm Ouńpov, xoti 02 byiwvouct Kal vocoóot. Agyovtos yàp tod 
NAGXOVTOS tpítov, dTVOOEL “rave Kiva TAVTOV te DEV TAVTOVT’ àvOpomnov, KO{UNGOV 
otépvotow goto ¿òv Kai pAegápoto À vnôvpos Eunsoe TutrOdv čop’ Ékas Z) Dou 
avinc.” [te Bev correxi ` tv 0. cod.; uotot véov cod.; éka Zou dvfic cod.] 
(“Another from the [verses] of Homer, it works on healthy and sick people. For if the 
patient says it three times, he will fall asleep: ‘Sleep, lord of all gods and all men, bring 
rest and reside in my chest and eyes, or fall, deep sleep, gently upon [me] so that I may 
leave distress far behind") From Leiden, UB cod. VGF 25, f. 5v. The recipe is as far as 
I know unpublished. On the manuscript see K. de Meyier, Bibliotheca Universitatis 
Leidensis. Codices manuscripti, VI. Codices Vossiani graeci et miscellanei (Leiden 1955) 
28. The collection in which the recipe occurs is preceded in the manuscript by a met- 
rological treatise (HA1066pou zepi uétpov Kal oro0nóv, f. 1r-v), and another on sym- 
pathy and antipathy under the name of Democritus (xepi ouunadeı@v kal dvtinabelOv, 
ff. 1v-3v, edited from two other sources by W. Gemoll, “Nepualii fragmentum Tlepi tv 
Kara dvtimd0eiav Kai ovunddsıav et Democriti ITepi ouuza0gióv koi åvturaðsiðv; 
Städtisches Realprogymnasium zu Striegau 190 [1884] 3-6; on the text and its sources 
and composition see M. Wellmann, Die ®voıkd des Bolos Demokritos und der Magier 
Anaxilaos aus Larissa [Berlin 1928] 28-32). 
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de Haro Sanchez." As for the mechanism of the amulet, C.A. Faraone has sug- 
gested that the reference to the wrath (ufivic) of Apollo is intended as a threat 
to the blood itself," if it does not quickly cease to flow. The line might also be 
meant to set up an analogy of the type at work in the narrative historiola, com- 
mon in incantations.” Here the patient would be assimilated to the plane of 
the Homeric epic, in which the ufivic, physically manifested as plague, is duly 
appeased after the seer Calchas correctly identifies its source and the recom- 
mended expiation is carried out. 

The Homeric recipe is juxtaposed with another amulet, in lines 1-3, which 
involves the writing of xapaktñpec. These signs, without direct semantic value 
but projecting a broader sense of ritual power, on which see further the note 
on line 3, are common in the so-called Greek magical papyri but not present 
in any of the surviving recipes in the Berlin codex. Unfortunately the purpose 
of this first amulet cannot be reconstructed, specifically whether it is in fact 
medical or aimed at a broader protection of the person from external menace, 
or even the acquisition of favor or love. From line 2 it appears that it was meant 
to be worn about the neck. 

The back of the fragment shows the later addition of two medical recipes 
of a pharmacologic type.!* The remains are primarily lists of ingredients, with 


1 “Le vocabulaire de la pathologie et de la thérapeutique dans les papyrus iatroma- 
giques grecs. Fièvres, traumatismes et 'épilepsie;" BASP 47 (2010) 140-141. C.A. Fara- 
one, "Taking the ‘Nestor’s Cup Inscription’ Seriously: Erotic Magic and Conditional 
Curses in the Earliest Inscribed Hexameters;' CA 15 (1996) 84 had suggested hemor- 
rhoids. Collins considers this unlikely, suggesting instead "some other kind of bloody 
flux; op. cit. (n. 3) 218. 

? Faraone, op. cit. (n. 11) 84, n. 24. Collins has perhaps misunderstood this sugges- 
tion in dismissing it, and in any case does not offer a persuasive alternative mechanism: 
"[the amulet] seems to derive its efficacy from naming Apollos wrath with no further 
action specified ... one commentator has suggested that it operates by chilling the hem- 
orrhoidal blood, except that it is not at all clear whether this would be desirable;" op. 
cit. (n. 3) 217. On such threats in incantations see further C.A. Faraone, "Stopping Evil, 
Pain, Anger, and Blood: The Ancient Greek Tradition of Protective Iambic Incanta- 
tions? GRBS 49 (2009) 227-255. 

5 See D. Frankfurter, “Narrating Power: The Theory and Practice of the Magical 
Historiola in Ritual Spells” in P. Mirecki and M.W. Meyer (edd.), Ancient Magic and 
Ritual Power (Leiden 1995) 451-470. 

4 Some recently published examples, with useful bibliography, are: POxy. 80.5242- 
5253; C. Werner, PScholl 13-15 (P.Lips. inv. 390a-e, in L. Popko, N. Quenouille, and M. 
Rücker [eds.], Von Sklaven, Pächtern und Politikern. Beiträge zum Alltag in Ägypten, 
Griechenland und Rom. AovAıkd épya. zu Ehren von Reinhold Scholl [Berlin 2012] 230- 
249); J. Lenaerts, “P. Brux. Inv. E. 7191: prescriptions médicales et prose littéraire non 
identifiée; CdE 85 (2010) 207-211; I. Andorlini (ed.), Greek Medical Papyri 2 (Florence 
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additional references in the second recipe to times of day (lines 7 and 9), pos- 
sibly an indication of more substantive therapeutic instructions. The precise 
purpose of the recipes cannot be determined, but the first (lines 1-3) is very 
likely for a salve or unguent. The combination of these recipes with the earlier 
text on the front may be evidence of the simultaneous use of amuletic and 
pharmacologic approaches to healing by the same practitioner, namely who- 
ever was behind the addition of the later text. But there is evidence also for the 
use of recycled papyrus of documentary content unrelated to medicine for the 
writing of such medical recipes,? so the two sides are not necessarily linked. 
The first recipe on the back also prescribes bear fat (line 2), an ingredient not 
previously attested in medical recipes in the papyri. 


P.Harr. inv. 03a HxW=6.2x11.8cm late second/third cent. (front), 
Acquired 1922-1923!5 fourth cent. (back) 


Front 


The light brown papyrus is broken on three sides, with additional surface 
damage. The left edge (the top edge with respect to the text on the back) is 
either intact or nearly so. The original text, in a rather clumsy and irregular 
imitation of a bookhand, can be dated to the late second or third century 
by comparison to P.Oxy. 3.596 (late second century; cf. Roberts, GLH 16c), 


2009) nos. 4-9; A.E. Hanson, “Recipes for Female Complaints and Other Ailments: 
P.CtYBR inv. 1443, col. i,” PapCongr. 24.1:427-433. On medical recipes in general see V. 
Gazza, "Prescrizioni mediche nei papiri dell Egitto greco-romano;' Aegyptus 35 (1955) 
86-110 and 36 (1956) 73-114; M.-H. Marganne, Inventaire analytique des papyrus grecs 
de medicine (Geneva 1981); the introduction of H. Harrauer and PJ. Sijpesteijnto MPER 
13; M.-H. Marganne and P. Mertens, “Medici et Medica. Catalogue des Papyrus litté- 
raires grecs et latins; PapCongr. 18.1:105-146; I. Andorlini, “Lapporto dei papiri alla 
conoscenza della scienza medica greca, ANRW 2.37.1 (1993) 458-562, esp. 517-544 on 
collections of recipes and prescriptions; ead., Trattato di medicina su papiro (Firenze 
1995); ead., “Il gergo’ grafico ed espressivo della ricettazione medica antica, in A. Mar- 
cone (ed.), Medicina e società nel mondo antico. Atti del convegno di Udine (4-5 ottobre 
2005) (Florence 2006) 142-167. 

15 Cf. e.g. the prescriptions edited by R. Coles, “New Literary and Sub-Literary Frag- 
ments from the Fayum,” ZPE 6 (1970) 247-266, no. 8, on the back of “a document in a 
cursive hand;” POxy. 80.5247 “[o]n the back of what appears to be an account; PNYU 
2.28, an account of the prices of ingredients in medical recipes, on the back of PNYU 
2.27, a receipt for a loan dated to 163 CE. 

16 Part of a collection acquired by J. Rendel Harris in the winter of 1922-1923 by 
purchase from dealers in Behnesa (ancient Oxyrhynchus) and Cairo. See the preface 
to P.Harr. 1. 
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POxy. 8.1100 (206 CE; cf. Roberts, GLH 20b), and PRoss.Georg. 3.2 (late third 
century; cf. Roberts, GLH 23c). An extended paragraphus below line 3, with 
a short vertical stroke at its left end, divides the two preserved recipes. A left 
margin survives, with enthesis in line 3; the text of the second recipe below 
the paragraphus is set farther to the right. The text on the back is described 
and edited separately below. 


> m 
e 1[0]v tpayndov vol £3 Joso . [ 


vac. T n n G +> À aps 


xpóc Euappodoov. “uvv Azó[Xovoc] 
5 éxateraPétoo ävaxtoc” ypá[wov sic] 
[ó]épuo [Ao]y[o0]O Kat neptayov x[ 


4]. ainoppodoov 51. ékotnpoAétao 


^... upon the neck ... (charaktéres) armeoth ... 
For a woman with (vaginal) bleeding. "Ihe wrath of Apollo, far-shooting 
lord’ - write it on hare skin and bind it upon (her) .." 


Fig. 1: P.Harr. inv. 303a front, reprinted with permission of the Cadbury Re- 
search Library, Special Collections, University of Birmingham 
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1 Inthe lost portion of this recipe will have stood a title or indication of 
intended use (cf. line 4 below) and directions for something to be placed on 
or hung around the neck, as in P.Berol. inv. 9873 p. 22.10-11 (ed. G. Poethke, 
S. Prignitz, and V. Vaelske, Das Aktenbuch des Aurelios Philammon [Berlin 
2012]; cf. Pap.Graec. Mag. P XXIIa). The single trace of a letter in this line is 
too exiguous to support any conjecture. 


2 vol +3 ]oeo . [: the trace before the break at right is a vertical stroke 
which would be consistent with x, and therefore a supplement such as vol? 
xpv]oéo n[etóJ.o yp(ayov) or yp(óqs)] (“and write on a gold leaf”) is tempt- 
ing, if we suppose that a separate amuletic object is prescribed in the previous 
clause referring to the neck. No exact parallels for the proposed supplement 
can be found, however, and a preposition might be expected, cf. e.g. PLond. inv. 
121 col. 12.11 (Pap.Graec.Mag. P VII.417) yp(dpe) sic netaAAov kacotépivov, 
for the binding of an enemy (k&royoc), and col. 16.21-22 (Pap.Graec.Mag. P 
VIL580-581) émypaqópusevov m ypvoéov netdAoV, for a protective amulet 
(pvAaktnpıov). In any case the enthesis of line 3 suggests that the charaktéres 
and logoi to be inscribed begin in that line and not before. 


3 On the signs (yapaktñpec) see in general R. Gordon, “Charaktéres 
Between Antiquity and the Renaissance: Transmission and Re-Invention,” in 
V. Dasen and J.-M. Spieser (eds.), Les savoirs magiques et leurs transmission de 
l'Antiquité à la Renaissance (Florence 2014) 253-300. Numbers 1 and 8 in this 
sequence (from left to right) are variations on a theme, seen in the formularies 
P.Lond. inv. 46 f. 5 v? in the figure at the bottom (Pap.Graec.Mag. P V.357 with 
vol. 1, Abb. 6) and PLond. inv. 121 col. 5.38, 6.1, 4, 11.30, 12.9, 12.15 (Pap. 
Graec.Mag. P VIL.204, 206-207, 399, 415, 421), and on the amulet P. Med.Copt. 
inv. 254, ed. S. Pernigotti, “I papiri copti dell'Università Cattolica di Milano: 
I? Aegyptus 65 (1985) 73-76, no. 3 with tav. III; there is a resemblance to the 
hieroglyphic sign Gardiner O49 (circular peripheral walls ofa town enclosing a 
crossroads). Numbers 2, 5, and 6 resemble Coptic letters (a, 6, t), and 3 and 4 
the Greek z. The seventh recalls the abbreviation A(tpa), perhaps a borrowing 
from medical or chemical literature. 


— apps: this portion of the logos is not otherwise attested in the magi- 
cal papyri, and no other instances are known to me. Cf. the glossary of such 
words in W.M. Brashear, “The Greek Magical Papyri: An Introduction and 
Survey. Annotated Bibliography (1928-1994)? ANRW 2.18.5 (Berlin 1995) 
3576-3603. 


4-5 II. 1.75. So too P.Berl. inv. 9873 p. 22.13-15 (ed. G. Poethke, S. Pri- 
gnitz, and V. Vaelske, Das Aktenbuch des Aurelios Philammon [Berlin 2012]; cf. 
Pap.Graec.Mag. P XXIIa): &[42.]o. ainapoiköv. “unvilv] AnóAXov[o]c &k[ax]n- 
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Beléta(o) &vaxz[o]c" sis dé[p]ua A[o]yoo0 yp(óos). aiuapétav iâtar. The 
most recent editors of the Berlin text print A[a]ywod [.. ] in line 15, but the 
reading can be revised by comparison with the excellent digital facsimile avail- 
able through the Berliner Papyrusdatenbank. The ink clearly continues after 
^[a]yo00, and the traces strongly suggest yp/ as an abbreviation of yp(óoz), as 
alsoin line 24ofthe same page; the possibility ofrestoring "eine Partizipialform 
von ypáqo ... in der Lücke" is raised in the commentary (p. 122), but there is 
in fact no lacuna. 


6 [Xa]y[oo]ó: difficult, but supported by the Berlin version (see note 
on lines 4-5 above); in its present disposition the fibers bearing the crossbar 
of y are twisted 90 degrees from their proper alignment. The medicinal use of 
hares more generally is attested in the letter PFlor. 2.177, with the corrections 
of D.W. Rathbone, “P.Flor.177: Breeding Hares for Medicinal Uses; ZPE 47 
(1982) 281-284, in which Appianus recommends that the ppovrioths of his 
estate in the Arsinoite set up an enclosure for the breeding of hares, because 
they are in demand among iatpot “for salves and other medical needs" (gic 
KoAAovpta Kal sic Etépac iatpiKdc xpeíac, 19-22). 


- The end of the line is perhaps to be supplemented k[ai ita]; cf. the 
note on lines 4-5 above. 


Back 


A later text has been added on this side, with rotation of 90 degrees with 
respect to the text on the front. The surface is badly abraded in lines 2 and 5-6. 
The first preserved line is probably the beginning of the text, since the top edge 
(the left edge with respect to the text on the front) is either intact or has lost 
only a small portion. Although the bottom edge is not intact, as can be seen 
from the loss of letters at what is the right edge of the front, the substantial 
blank space after line 9 suggests that the text on the back ended there. The 
hand is more cursive than that of the earlier text, especially in the forms of a 
and v, and can be dated to the fourth century CE with reference to BGU 2.405 
(348 CE; cf. Schubart, PGB 38b), BKT 5.1 (fourth century CE; cf. Schubart, 
PGB 43a) and PSI 6.718 (first half of the fourth century CE; cf. E Ronconi, 
“Riedizione di PSI VI 718: ricette mediche e geoponiche,’ AnalPap 12 [2000] 
143-149). The vacat in line 4 appears to separate two recipes and may have 
been accompanied by a paragraphus at the beginning. There is punctuation 
by single high point in line 3. 
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— Jjpuov ipeog ex . [ 
] otéatoc Oprou! 
Jac: AWapybpov: wl uutiou 


] vacat [ 
5 dee: Qu t... 
1252 EL... OTOV õel 


Japot ko) Óc e£ . [ 
]v piav kakap[ 
]nov vuktóc xl 
11. {pews 
“.. of iris ... of bear fat ... of litharge, of white lead ... when ... in the 
morning well... root ... at night ...” 


Fig. 2: P.Harr. inv. 303a back, reprinted with permission of the Cadbury 
Research Library, Special Collections, University of Birmingham 
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1 The title and indication of purpose cannot be reconstructed with con- 
fidence, but the general nature of the ingredients suggests a salve. The specific 
collocation of litharge and white lead in line 3 appears also in an eye-salve 
(see the note on Aıdapyvpog in 3), and there is a broad similarity with another 
salve for baldness (see the following note). No amounts survive for any of the 
ingredients listed, but their presence is implied by the use of the genitive case. 


— ]puov: perhaps [t]pıy@v as an ingredient, cf. Gal. De compositione 
medicamentorum secundum locos 12:417 K, for baldness (dAonexia), which 
recommends bear hairs along with bear fat and the root of the xóAapoc plant. 
Bear fat also occurs here (3), and perhaps kdAauos root too (8), a possible 
suggestion ofa similar purpose for these recipes, but the rest ofthe ingredients 
do not align. Other supplements are possible, e.g. [ta]ptyov or [Opota]ptyav. 


- peoc: for peo (Ipıöog); cf. Dsc. Eup. 2.126.2 yArywv, tptdoc $ B^, but 
[y]Aty@v cannot be read here. The form ipeog appears in P.Berl. inv. 7763, ed. 
H. Schone, BKT 3, pp. 32-33, line 9, and SB 8.9860b.9; see further MPER 13.7.4 
with commentary. 


2 otéatoc Apkrov: bear fat is not attested elsewhere in medical recipes 
in the papyri, but it is recommended for baldness (äkwrekia) in Gal. De com- 
positione medicamentorum secundum locos 12:392 and 416-417 K, Orib. Syn. 
8.23, and Aét. 2.152, 6.55; and in Aret. CD 2.13.8 for leprous tubercules; cf. also 
Kyranides 2.1 kað’ &avtó 66 zÓ otéup napwridag Kal payddac ko) y(ugr)o iâta 
(“by itself the fat [of bears] heals parotid tumors and chapping and chilblains"), 
and the Hippiatrika Berolinensia 4.17 (ed. K. Hoppe and E. Oder, Corpus Hip- 
piatricorum Graecorum 1 [Leipzig 1924]), part of a potion for a lame horse. 
The Latin collection of Marcellus Empiricus also makes frequent use of it in 
salves (De medicamentis, ed. M. Niedermann [Leipzig 1916]), for baldness (6.6, 
6.9, 6.17, 6.24, 6.27) and various other complaints: parotid tumors (15.45), 
pain in the neck (18.5), hips (25.18), and lower back (25.29), arthritis and 
paralysis (35.4), and blemishes (19.22) and sores of the skin (34.4, 34.93); as 
well as in plasters for gout (36.12, 14, 67). Compare the use of pig- or calf-fat 
(otéap xoipivov D pdoxtvov) in PScholl 14.12, with commentary: P.Lips. inv. 
390d, ed. C. Werner in L. Popko, N. Quenouille, and M. Rücker (eds.), Von 
Sklaven, Pächtern und Politikern. Beiträge zum Alltag in Ägypten, Griechenland 
und Rom. AovAıkda £pya zu Ehren von Reinhold Scholl (Berlin 2012) 230-249. 
Fat from a variety of animals appears in medical recipes in the Coptic tradi- 
tion, but the bear is not among them: see W. Till, Die Arzneikunde der Kopten 
(Berlin 1951) no. 35. 


3 At least two ingredients, and a third if another genitive termination 
is preserved at the beginning of the line, are listed in direct succession here 
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without intervening specification of an amount, which suggests that all were 
prescribed in the same amount, and would have been governed by a single unit 
placed at the end of the list, with àvá ("each"). Compare the recipes in P Berl. 
inv. 21272, ed. W.M. Brashear, “Prescription, Journal of Ancient Civilizations 5 
(1990) 151-158, line 3 with commentary; also P.Berl. inv. 7763, ed. H. Schóne, 
BKT 3, pp. 32-33; in both cases the ingredients are separated by a double point, 
in place of the single point used here. 


- Jac: eg. [äkaki]as (acacia) or [kadpet]ac (calamine), for which see 
J. Lundon in I. Andorlini (ed.), Greek Medical Papyri 2 (Florence 2009) no. 4 
(P.UTor. inv. F0812v) col. 2.3 and 9, respectively, with commentary. 


- MOdpyvpoc is also prescribed along with utuú0uov in P.Ryl. 1.29a.41- 
42, a recipe that may concern the eyes (see introduction to ed. pr.), and further 
in the recipes edited by R. Coles, “New Literary and Sub-Literary Fragments 
from the Fayum,” ZPE 6 (1970) 247-266, no. 8, lines 3-8 with note on line 3. 
For the substance see PScholl 14.11 (as cited above in the note on line 2) and 
P.Oxy. 80.5247.2.13 with commentary. 


-  wi{pv8tov]: see J. Lundon in I. Andorlini (ed.), Greek Medical Papyri 
2 (Florence 2009) no. 4 (P.UTor. inv. F0812v) col. 2.2, with commentary, and 
further POxy. 80.5243.1.11. 


5-6 The title and indication of this recipe are lost, and little can be sug- 
gested from the other remains. The vertical spacing between these lines is 
unusually tight, and it is possible that line 5 is in fact an extensive supralinear 
addition to line 6; the ink in line 6 is somewhat obliterated but probably not 
from intentional erasure. 


6 uero él... : TOEL Kat (either noteı or moet) could perhaps be ob- 
tained from the latter part of this heavily damaged portion, but the reading is 
very doubtful. 


6-9 Several parallels could suggest a prescription to be followed in the 
morning, after some preliminary procedure the night before: Gal. De composi- 
tione medicamentorum secundum locos 12:408 K éní0gc kai £a SiavuKxtepedoa, 
npot dé &pac Zo EnpavOfivar tov xónov (“Apply and let stand overnight, and 
remove in the morning and let the spot dry out”); [Gal.] De remediis parabili- 
bus 14:321 K dastyac thw keoaAnv và Béber tis Eonépac Kai &rávo Aaywod 
Sépua Bardv Eng npot åpov tò dSéppa Kai iaðńon (“Anoint your head late 
in the evening and place hare skin on top until the morning, then remove 
the skin and you will be healed”); Hippoc. Mul. 91 &pevdedavov kóyac Kal 
Kédpov mpiovata bôwp te emrygac Bès &c TH ai0pinv sita mpwt ÒG npóc Tac 
GAynddévac (“Cut madder and pour on sawdust from cedar wood and water and 
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place in the open air, then in the morning administer it for pain"). The traces 
in line 7 do not support the reading of any verb form consistent with such a 
prescription, however (see below). A single prescription to be followed at both 
morning and night is also possible, e.g. Paul. Aeg. 3.53.3 Agıwoag Enides nupı@v 
dwé Kal npot ( Pulverize and apply, fomenting at night and in the morning"). 


7 &&.[: possibly ef], an assertion that the malady will yield, that is 
abate, in the morning, cf. e.g. Gal. De compositione medicamentorum secun- 
dum locos 12:863 K si 68 npög umó£v TOV rpoyeypauuévov ete, čykertar 08 
ioxupüc ó növog (“.. but if it yields to none of the aforementioned [remedies], 
and acute pain persists .."); Orib. Syn. 7.13.2 äviatos ó Kapkivög Zo. [TE 
Zo toic kaðáposo ov tod GMpatoc etkov (“Cancer is incurable ... not 
yielding under purges of the entire body"); Aét. 12.1 Ave 68 atn ñ kadoic 
tàs kpas ioyiddac kai zpóc undev GAAO Bondnna sixodouc (“This cautery 
resolves the extreme cases of sciatica that yield to no other remedy”). Also 
possible is eté¢[1] for N&eı, that is, with the preceding KaAdc, an assertion that 
if the directions are followed, the patient will be well in the morning. Cf. Lib. 
Ep. 1209.5 Zenn ôn cot piioc AX&&avópoc kal Soxsitm Kol koAs(o00, küv 
toOto nayf, KAADS HÉEL TÀ AOA dkoAovOo0vta (“Let Alexander be, seem, 
and be called your friend, and if this becomes established, the rest that follows 
will be well”). Alternatively, though harsher syntactically, read ei En[pdv éou] 
vel sim., followed by an imperative, perhaps calling for moistening (e.g. Bpéye, 
construed with kaA@c), if in the morning the preparation left to set overnight 
has become too dry. For Bpéye cf. SB 14.11709.8 (O.Bodl. 2.2185, re-edited by 
L.C. Youtie, “O. Bodl. II 2182 and 21857? BASP 14 [1977] 39-43). 


8 xoAapg[: likely kakdu[ov], e.g. Gal. De compositione medicamentorum 
secundum locos 12:417 K against baldness, with note on line 1 above, and the 
leaves of the käiouoc in a recipe apparently concerned with promoting the 
growth of hair, PSI 10.1180 fr. A col. 3.35-36 in the new edition of I. Andor- 
lini, “Un ricettario da Tebtynis,” in ead. (ed.), Testi medici su papiro. Atti del 
Seminario di studio (Firenze, 3-4 giugno 2002) (Florence 2004) 81-118. Also 
possible is kaAap[(vOnc], e.g. Gal. De compositione medicamentorum per genera 
13:980 K. 
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Drei neue ptolemäische Papyri und 
das Amtsarchiv des Demetrios 


Matthias Stern Universitát Basel 


Abstract 

Three new papyri from the Austrian National Library provide insight 
into the dealings of a local subordinate of Athenodoros, the Ptol- 
emaic dioiketes who held office from at least 197 to 190 BCE. The texts 
are all addressed to a certain Anuntpiog ó napà 'AO0nvoóópovu tod 
Oiotkn tob, who is without a doubt also the addressee of CPR 28.11. 
Demetrios appears to have been responsible for various fiscal mat- 
ters in the Herakleopolite nome: solving problems in regard to some 
tax issue, protecting naukleroi against supposedly unjustified freight 
charges, protecting a worker against fiscal demands on the part of a 
security officer, and, possibly, organizing a grain transport. 


Die Papyrussammlung der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek beher- 
bergt in Anbetracht ihrer Größe zwar eine verhältnismäßig geringe Zahl 
ptolemáischer Stücke, doch verbergen sich darunter eindrucksvolle Texte wie 
etwa der ,,Fluch der Artemisia“! In einem Ankauf von 1992 fand sich nun das 
Archiv eines Beamten namens Demetrios, der als 6 napa AOnvodsapov tod 
diorkntod bezeichnet wird; es handelt sich um die hier vorgestellten Papyri 1 
und 3? Diesem Archiv ist auch der bereits publizierte CPR 28.11 zuzuordnen, 


! Dieser Artikel entstand im Rahmen des Projekts $10809-G18 „Police Authorities 
in Late Antique Egypt“ des vom Wissenschaftsfonds FWF finanzierten und an der 
Universität Wien angesiedelten Nationalen Forschungsnetzwerks (NFN) „Imperium 
and Officium: Comparative Studies in Ancient Bureaucracy and Officialdom“. Hilfrei- 
che Anmerkungen zu diesem Aufsatz verdanke ich Charikleia Armoni und Thomas 
Backhuys (beide Universität zu Köln) sowie den anonymen Gutachtern des BASP. 
Alle Jahresangaben sind, sofern nicht anders vermerkt, vorchristlich. Aus Gründen 
der Übersichtlichkeit beschránken sich die Herkunftsangaben im Falle kleinerer Dórfer 
auf den jeweiligen Gau. Alle Abb.: © Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek. 

? Ich danke Sophie Kovarik und Markus Resel, die mich im Zuge eigener Recherchen 
auf den letztgenannten Papyrus aufmerksam machten. Die vier hier erórterten Papyri 
wurden zusammen mit 30 weiteren Fragmenten 1992 von der Papyrussammlung der 
Ósterreichischen Nationalbibliothek angekauft (Inv. G 56631-56664) und stammen 
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dessen Text hier mit ergánzenden Bemerkungen als 2 wiedergegeben ist. Dage- 
gen bleibt unsicher, ob auch 4 einen Teil dieses Archivs darstellt, da ein solcher 
Zusammenhang lediglich durch die zeitliche Verortung des Stücks, durch des- 
sen Herkunft aus demselben Ankauf sowie durch den im Text angesprochenen 
Amtsbereich nahegelegt wird. 

Den Grundstock des neuen Archivs bilden demnach 1-3. Durch ihr For- 
mat, ihre Textgestaltung sowie ihr spezifisches Vokabular sind diese drei Texte 
als dronvnuata ausgewiesen? Es handelt sich um Eingaben an Demetrios, 
deren Aufbau parallel gestaltet ist und die das Hochformat angenommen 
haben; auf dem Verso findet sich jeweils eine kurze Notiz des Inhalts. Zwar 
konnte die genaue Herkunft dieser Papyri schon beim Ankauf nicht mehr 
benannt werden, doch muss sieim Herakleopolites zu suchen sein. Csaba Láda 
vermutete dies in CPR 28, S. 181 bereits für 2 anhand der Formel t&v ano 100 
őpuov (Z. 3). Diese Vermutung findet durch 1 und 3 nun ihre Bestätigung, 
da diese die Tekmi-Toparchie bzw. das Dorf Machor erwahnen, die beide gut 
bezeugt sind. 

Auch zeitlich kónnen 1-3 prazise eingeordnet werden, da sich in allen 
Fállen die Jahresangabe erhalten hat und zudem der in allen drei Papyri be- 
gegnende Dioiket Athenodoros bereits anderweitig bekannt ist.* Dieser war 
Doum" von mindestens 197-190, jedoch wohl nicht früher als 204 und 


vermutlich sämtlich aus Kartonage. Die Aufzeichnungen der Papyrussammlung geben 
keine weiteren Auskünfte über Herkunft und einen etwaigen Fundzusammenhang der 
Texte. Weitere Stücke desselben Ankaufs befinden sich momentan in Bearbeitung und 
so dürften sich in nicht allzu ferner Zukunft neue Texte des Archivs zu den hier vor- 
gelegten hinzugesellen. 

? Die Grenze zur verwandten Gattung der mpocayyéApata scheint im zweiten Jahr- 
hundert nicht allzu eng gezogen worden zu sein, denn beide Begriffe tauchen für quasi 
gleichartig stilisierte Texte auf. Vgl. jedoch 3.13, wo auf ein früheres, explizit bnóuvnpa 
genanntes Schriftstück in derselben Angelegenheit verwiesen wird. Zu Abgrenzung 
und Ausgestaltung dieser Textgattungen sowie zu den ptolemäischen Petitionen allge- 
mein siehe die noch immer maßgebliche Literatur bei N. Gonis, „A New 2nd Century 
B.C. Prosangelma‘; in Pap. Congr. 20, S. 232; siehe ferner J. Hengstl, „Petita in Petitionen 
gräko-ägyptischer Papyri‘, in G. Thür und J. Vélissaropoulos-Karakostas (Hg.), Sympo- 
sion 1995 (Kóln/Weimar/Wien 1997) 265-289. 

* Außer den Texten des vorliegenden Archivs sind dies PSijp. 45 (Arsinoites/Her- 
akleopolites; 197), P.Mich. 18.778 und 779 (beide Arsinoites; 193/2), P.Hels. 1.23 (Ar- 
sinoites; 191/0; siehe die Tabelle auf S. 21), PKöln 5.221 (Arsinoites; 190), P Yale 1.36 
(Arsinoites; 190), P.Rain.Cent. 45 (Herkunft unbekannt; 197-190) sowie SB 22.15536 
(Arsinoites; 197-190). 

` Zum Amt des Dioiketen sowie zu allen sonstigen in den vorliegenden Texten ge- 
nannten Amtern siehe die verdienstvolle Materialsammlung von W. Huß, Die Verwal- 
tung des ptolemaiischen Reichs (München 2011) jeweils mit Literatur s.v. Zu den exe- 
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nicht spater als 189.5 Diese Datierung von 1-3 wird durch deren paláographi- 
sche Charakteristika unterstrichen’ und auch der Wert des in 3 thematisierten 
Streitfalles spricht für eine Datierung in das frühe zweite Jahrhundert, denn 
die dort genannten 1400 Drachmen scheinen im Bronzestandard einen den 
erkennbaren Umständen angemessenen Streitwert darzustellen.* Zudem wird 
in 1-2 jeweils ein 14. und in 3 ein 15. Jahr genannt, wodurch sich die Datierung 
in die Regierungszeit von Ptolemaios V. Epiphanes sichern lässt. Denn im 15. 
Jahr Philopators (208/7) bekleidete noch Theogenes den Posten des Dioiketen 


kutiven Funktionen des Dioiketen siehe jetzt auch J. Bauschatz, Law and Enforcement 
in Ptolemaic Egypt (Cambridge 2013) 125-127. Zu den Eingaben an Dioiketen und 
Hypodioiketen vgl. J. Hengstl, „Petitions to the Dioiketes?“, BASP 33 (1996) 111-116. 

° PSijp., S. 313. Das maßgebliche Fundament dieser Datierung bilden nunmehr die 
Kontextualisierungen von PSijp. 45 sowie der Athenodoros-Papyri aus Ann Arbor in 
PSijp., S. 303 (mit Verweisen) bzw. in PMich. 18, S. 93-94. Die an sich wenig zwingende 
ursprüngliche Einordnung des Athenodoros in das frühe zweite Jahrhundert in P Köln 
5, S. 165-166 hat somit eine Bestátigung erfahren. Hinsichtlich der Datierung des Di- 
oiketen Athenodoros muss außerdem SB 20.14069 (Arsinoites; 204; siehe die folgende 
Tabelle) herangezogen werden, wo ein Dorion oder Dorotheos (Z. 4-5; siehe die fol- 
gende Tabelle) eindeutig als Nachfolger des Dioiketen Theogenes belegt ist (Z. 17-18). 
Hinzu kommt jetzt P Tarich. 4, der zeigt, dass der Dioket Bakchon am 25. September 
189 bereits im Amt gewesen sein muss (siehe P Tarich., S. 11). J.D. Thomas, „Aspects 
of the Ptolemaic Civil Service. The Dioiketes and the Nomarch^, in H. Maehler und 
V.M. Strocka (Hg.), Das ptolemdische Agypten (Mainz 1978) 187-194 stellte die These 
auf, dass es an der Wende zum dritten Jahrhundert nicht lediglich einen Dioiketen für 
ganz Ágypten gegeben habe, sondern dass mehrere gleichrangige Beamte dieses Titels 
jeweils für verschiedene Regionen verantwortlich gewesen seien. Die in PKöln 11, S. 
82-84 im Zusammenhang mit dem Dioiketen Phoinix angestellten Überlegungen zur 
Datierung des Archivs des Theomnestos kónnten ein weiteres Indiz für diese These sein 
(vgl. dagegen für eine frühere Datierung des Phoinix M.R. Falivene, „On Provenance. 
The Case of P.Köln XI 4485 in Pap.Congr. 26, S. 222). Möglicherweise ist also auch 
Athenodoros nicht für ganz Ägypten zuständig. Die oben genannten Minimal- und 
Maximaldatierungen bleiben allerdings von dieser Frage unberührt, da sowohl der 
fragliche Vorgánger als auch der fragliche Nachfolger des Athenodoros, die Dioiketen 
Dorion/Dorotheos bzw. Bakchon, beide aus dem Fayum belegt sind. 

7 Keine der in 1-4 vorkommenden Hände kann sicher mit einer der anderen iden- 
tifiziert werden. Auch das Schriftbild der Versovermerke unterscheidet sich trotz ge- 
meinsamer zeitspezifischer Merkmale teilweise deutlich voneinander. 

* Vgl. dazu meine Bemerkungen zur Datierung nach dem sogenannten Bronzestan- 
dard in M. Stern, „Einblicke in die ptolemäische Verwaltungspraxis. Nochmals BGU 
VI 1242 und BGU VI 13115 APF 59 (2013) 73-76. 
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und nach Epiphanes gab es ein 14. und 15. Regierungsjahr erst wieder unter 
Kleopatra III. und Ptolemaios X. Alexander (104/3).? 

Was nun Demetrios selbst anbelangt, so wissen wir bislang nichts über 
ihn, das außerhalb der hier vorgestellten Papyri liegt. In gleicher Weise mit 
6 rap bezeichnete Subalterne eines Dioiketen finden sich in sechs weiteren 
Papyri (s. Tabelle auf der nächsten Seite).! Von diesen Subalternen tritt Ar- 
temidoros offenbar als Eintreiber von Steuerforderungen auf; Hermolaos er- 
scheint als Absender einer offiziellen Weisung im Zusammenhang mit dem 
Kauf eines Weingartens; Ornymenes begegnet in unklarem Zusammenhang 
mit einer Steuerzahlung;" Pamphilos, Achilleus und Apion zeigen sich ver- 
antwortlich für den staatlichen Getreidetransport. Im Falle von Pamphilos 
und Apion findet sich jeweils ein Partizip als Bezugswort für den Artikel und 
es besteht die Vermutung, dass es sich hier um temporár mit spezifischen 
Befugnissen ausgestattete Reprásentanten des Dioiketen handelt, wie sie wohl 
auch in P Tebt. 1.28 (Arsinoites; 117) begegnen (siehe die dortige Einleitung). 
Andererseits sprechen 1-3 im Falle des Demetrios gegen einen derart einge- 
schránkten Zustandigkeitsbereich. 


? P.W. Pestman, Chronologie égyptienne daprés les textes démotiques (Leiden 1967) 
41-71. 

1 Es muss offen bleiben, ob auch das verwaltungsinterne Zeugnis SB 16.12287.1- 
2 (Herkunft unbekannt; 214): Aiovuoíou tod zapà Osoyévouc | [Enıono]vsaotod 
in diese Gruppe gehört. T.C. Skeat, „Ihe Date of the Dioiketes Theogenes“, Anc.Soc. 
10 (1979) 164-165, Anm. 3 stellte die Möglichkeit in den Raum, dass hier Dionysios 
der &nionovóaotüc sei und es sich in diesem Fall bei Theogenes um den bekannten 
Dioiketen handeln müsse. Dies würde insofern zu den im Folgenden aufgeführten 
Texten passen, als dort in einigen Fállen ebenfalls Untergebene des Dioiketen für 
Korntransporte verantwortlich sind. Zudem bezieht sich das ebenfalls amtsinterne 
Schreiben PLille 1.4.2.16 (Arsinoites; 217) tatsächlich auf den Dioiketen Theogenes, 
ohne dessen Amtsbezeichnung zu nennen. Allerdings wäre es singulär, wenn die Stel- 
lung eines mit ó rapá bezeichneten Untergebenen durch einen echten Amtstitel spezi- 
fiziert würde: In den im Folgenden wiedergegebenen Parallelen geschieht dies - wenn 
überhaupt - durch ein Partizip. Vgl. allerdings PColl. Youtie 1.16.24-25 (Arsinoites; 
109): eic "Apeiov tov tS uepíóoc | Enionovdaorhv, wo der entsprechende Beamte über 
seinen Amtsbereich definiert wird und nicht über die Zugehórigkeit zum Ressort eines 
Vorgesetzten. Bedenken gegenüber Skeats Intepretation äußerten bereits Charikleia 
Armoni und Klaus Maresch in PKöln 11, S. 84, Anm. 8. Naheliegende Rekonstruk- 
tionen wie [tod éxioxo]vdactod oder [tod ëtoucnto0 émiono]|vdactod verbieten sich 
durch die Platzverhältnisse. Die in PLips. 2.124.16 genannten o[[v]]t 82 xapà tod 
OLOWKNTO ypaunarteig (2.27). 

" Zu Ornymenes und seiner Verbindung zu Demetrios, die ja beide unter dem Di- 
oiketen Athenodoros im Amt waren, siehe 1.35. 
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PCol. 4.83.4-5 Apreulëlänou tod | rap’ 

(Arsinoites; 245/4) ATOAAWVIOD TOD SLOLKNTOD 

SB 20.14069.4-5 "EpnoAdov tod zapd Awp[+5] tod | dtoucntod 
(Arsinoites; 204) 

P.Hels. 1.23.22-23 'Op]|vopévov tod zap’ AOnvodapov don diountod! 
(Arsinoites; 191/0)! 

W.Chr. 159.18-19 Tappo tH rap’ Hu[®v] nporexeipionevon m 
(Latopolites; 108)!° TOV EMLOTOL|SAOHOV TOD upo! 

BGU 18.1.2739.4-5 [AJO [ç tod rapa +10] | tod Stountod 
(Herakleopolites; ca. 87-85) 

BGU 14.2422.1-3 Antovi tO rap’ Eputov | [t]od tonto zoivuévot 
(Herakleopolites?; 1. Jh.) TH &ußoAnv tv vo | ‘Epuiov yevnuátov 


Demetrios scheint in unseren Texten demnach allgemein als Reprásen- 
tant des Dioiketen fungiert, also dessen Funktionen lokal ausgeübt zu haben." 
So ist auch im bereits erwähnten BGU 18.1.2739.4-5 davon die Rede, dass 
Schiffe eig tov vouov oz [A ]xUéo[c rop Tapa +10] | Tob Stoucntod gelangen 
sollen, woraus sich in diesem Fall ein fest umrissenes Amtsterritorium des ó 
mapa tod Siorcntod erkennen lässt. Aufgrund der Angaben in 1 und 3 muss der 
Aktionsbereich des Demetrios wohl im nórdlichen Herakleopolites verortet 
werden - und zwar in unterschiedlichen Toparchien. Da sich jedoch in 2 auch 
die Schiffer von Herakleopolis an Demetrios wenden, liegt die Annahme nahe, 


? Dass es sich bei Demetrios um einen brodtoıknthg handeln könnte, ist aufgrund 
seiner eindeutig formelhaften Bezeichnung wohl nicht anzunehmen. 

? Hinsichtlich des Namens des Dioiketen kann keine sichere Entscheidung getrof- 
fen werden; siehe dazu G. Casanova, „Ancora su P.Med.inv. 89.03, ZPE 84 (1990) 30. 

^ Zur Herkunft der Urkunde aus dem Arsinoites siehe 1, Komm. Z. 35 'Opvupév[nv]. 

5 Die editio princeps gab den Text folgendermaßen wieder: [+?] | vopevov tod map’ 
AOnvodapov . [+2]. Mit BL 11:94 war zuletzt Op]|vvpévov tod zap’ A0nvoóópov 
[tonto zu lesen. Dass die Spuren vor der Lacuna zu einem à gehören, erscheint 
indes fragwürdig, da dieses im restlichen Text nirgends in dieser Weise ausgeführt 
ist. Vielmehr stellt der sichtbare Buchstabenrest wohl den Ansatz der Horizontalhaste 
eines x dar, wie ihn der Schreiber des Öfteren bildet; vgl. Z. 15: Xtaptókov, Z. 17: tac 
ktiioeic, Z. 18: tag kataßoAdec, Z. 19: eic tO Pa(oUukóv) tovs. In diesem Fall lautete der 
Text 'Op]|vuuévov tod zap’ 'A0nvoóópov t[od onto und entspräche somit dem 
Schema, das aus den hier vorgelegten Zeugnissen ersichtlich ist. 

16 Neuedition: S. Vinson, „P.Grenf. II 23. A New Edition ZPE 121 (1998) 197-202. 
Siehe zum Text auch C. Armoni, Studien zur Verwaltung des ptolemdischen Agypten. 
Das Amt des Basilikos Grammateus (Paderborn 2012) 43 und 75-77. 

7 Absender der Zeilen 17-22 ist der Dioiket Ptolemaios. 
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dass dieser den Dioiketen im gesamten Gau vertrat. Demnach ist das Büro 
des Demetrios aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach in Herakleopolis zu vermuten. 

Der Begriff des „Archivs“ kann im vorliegenden Fall auch im engeren Sinn 
Anwendung finden, da sich 1-3 alle an Demetrios als 6 napà tod StouwKntod 
Dioiketen Athenodoros richten.” Die Akten aus dem Büro des Demetrios 
wurden offenbar im Ganzen oder zumindest in grofen Teilen abtransportiert, 
um für die Herstellung der Kartonage herangezogen zu werden, und blieben 
uns dadurch in relativ intaktem Zusammenhang erhalten. Möglicherweise 
gehóren die vorliegenden Stücke einem Fundkomplex an, dessen Bestandteile 
sich immer zahlreicher in verschiedenen Sammlungen Europas und der USA 
identifizieren lassen.? Diese befassen sich mit administrativen Gescháften im 
Herakleopolites und im östlichen Arsinoites in der ersten Hälfte des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts und entstammen wohl derselben Nekropole - vermutlich Abu- 
sir el-Melek, Hawara oder el-Lahün.?' Gerade jene Papyri, in denen die für 
unser Archiv bedeutsamen Personen Athenodoros, Spartakos und Ornyme- 
nes auftauchen (siehe unten), werden dieser Fundgruppe zugerechnet, und 
zumindest einer der möglichen Herkunftsorte unserer Kartonage, nämlich 
Abusir el-Melek, kann mit grofier Wahrscheinlichkeit zu den Nekropolen von 
Herakleopolis gezáhlt werden, wo das Büro des Demetrios wohl lokalisiert 
werden muss.” 


1. Eingabe eines Kleruchen (wegen steuerlicher Belange?) 


P.Vindob. G 56639 Hx W = 32,7 x 12,2 cm nach 9. Dez. 192 
Tekmi-Toparchie, Herakleopolites 


Der dunkelbraune Papyrus scheint in seinen Ausmaßen vollständig er- 
halten zu sein, weist jedoch tiber die gesamte Lange des oberen sowie des 
rechten Randes unregelmäßige Zerstörungen auf. Rechts scheint überdies eine 
ca. 1,2 cm breite Papyruslage zu fehlen; darunter sind dennoch Schriftspuren 
erkennbar, bei denen es sich um Abdrücke anderer, aufliegender Kartonagetei- 
le handeln dürfte. Solche „abdruckverdächtigen“ Spuren finden sich fast über 


18 Freilich kann nicht ausgeschlossen werden, dass sich die besagten Petenten zum 
entsprechenden Zeitpunkt gerade nicht in Herakleopolis, sondern eben im nórdlichen 
Teil des Gaus befanden. 

? Zu den Konzepten „Archiv“ und „Dossier“ siehe K. Vandorpe, „Archives and 
Dossiers“, in R.S. Bagnall (Hg.), Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (Oxford 2009) 216-255. 

? Dazu PSijp., S. 303 mit der weiterführenden Literatur in Anm. 1. 

21 Dazu P. Mich. 18, S. 91 mit Anm. 3. 

? Zu Abusir el-Melek als Nekropole von Herakleopolis siehe P Berl.Salmen., S. 14-15 
mit Literatur in Anm. 21. 
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den gesamten Papyrus verteilt. Mitten im Text wurden vier größere Papyrus- 
stücke ausgeschnitten. Die Kartonagebehandlung war zudem derart intensiv, 
dass die Tinte an den meisten Stellen sehr stark abgewaschen ist und sich der 
Text daher zum grófsten Teil nur mehr erahnen lasst. Relativ gut lesbar sind 
noch die Zeilenanfánge sowie teilweise die Zeilenenden, ebenso wie der Zu- 
satzvermerk in Z. 32-35. 

Die Hande gehóren wie im Falle von 2 und 3 zu denen des spáten dritten 
und frühen zweiten Jahrhunderts; die erste Hand wirkt jedoch auffällig sta- 
tisch, da sie zahlreiche inschriftliche Buchstabenformen verwendet und quasi 
ohne Verbindungslinien auskommt. Der Schreiber neigt dazu, die Zeilenan- 
fange jeweils stets in diesem Sinne „sauber“ zu schreiben, um dann im weiteren 
Zeilenverlauf etwas kursiver zu werden, wobei die Schriftführung insgesamt 
etwas angestrengt wirkt. Der Unterschied zur zweiten Hand ist augenfällig: 
Diese gehórt einem Schreiber, dessen Duktus deutlich flüssiger ist und der 
die Urkundenschrift des spáten dritten Jahrhunderts noch stark verinnerlicht 
zu haben scheint. Dies zeigt sich nicht nur an der noch spürbaren, abgerun- 
deten Form der Zeilenoberlinie der Einlinien-Urkundenschrift, die der ersten 
Hand weitestgehend fehlt, sondern auch an markanten älteren Formen wie 
dem hoch auslaufenden Treppen-v. Die dritte Hand unterscheidet sich nur 
wenig von der zweiten; es kónnte sich durchaus um denselben Schreiber han- 
deln, der den Überblicksvermerk lediglich etwas deutlicher aufsetzen wollte.” 
In Z. 1-2 haben sich zu wenig Reste erhalten, um zweifelsfrei festzustellen, ob 
diese von der zweiten bzw. dritten Hand oder einer vierten verfasst wurden. 


>1 (4. Hand?) [ J... ouf ] 
2 I Jl ] 
(1. Hand) Anumrpíou tôt rapa A[0]nv[oó6po]u 
tod dtoucnt[o]0 vacat 


3 
4 
5 
6 idiwtov. "Yrrapyovröls uo x]sp[t]o- 
7 
8 
9 


TEPVOGE............ u[1-2?] 
ÈY KOUNL ...... TOPOV nepi 
Técug ...... EOT.. T... 

10 tov .... [.. ]v zotapdv, 

11 éuo0 88 ....8...KÔTOG 


13 tove.[+5]..[.]™m...... 


3 Vgl. etwa in Z. 37 die regelmäßigen Buchstabenausführungen von Apyíov mit den 
wieder flüssiger gezogenen Formen von Xápn1[o]c. 
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15 à...[4-5]..... ENEOOLE- 

16 vouc£ . [3-4]tov . 8... . o náv- 

17 tacéul..]..... EN [2-3] 

18 [n]ept m . [..]. 9... ... ëm toic 


19 nporgraylulevan £ón?. . . 

20 [.]. T.. dE oùv og ...... 

21 .. àvakoAécaoOo[t Atov]ot- 

22 ov Way £ày qoívouat thy [uéc-] 
23 pnow renompévos z...[.] 

24 voté npoyelylpartaı droyp[a-] 
25 qü/ pot yev&odaı rapa oo) ózo[c] 
26 lh £5] boté[po]y opKopavtOpar 
27 o[3-4]. évrepavikétos pov. 

28 Toó[t]ov 5é [y]£vouávov goo[pat] 
29 Sa cod 1G [V] qu. avOpónov 

30 tetevy[dc]. 

31 Eöröyeı. 


32 (2. Hand) (“Etous) 18 .. €. 
33 ’Erbyxavev Atov0o10c 
34 ANOSESNUNKOG eic TOV 
35 ‘Apowottnv mpdc Opvopév[nv]. 
Verso 
> 36 (3. Hand?) (’Etovc) i$ A00p .. [apa] 
37 ‘Apytov Opatkóc [16v] Xépnt[o]c 
38 x[oarà +?] 


6-7 l. nepiotepe@voc 8 l èv 9 L Tékm 14 l nepiotepeovov, L 
pap. 271. unepaviwétos 32L pap. 36L pap. 


»Demetrios, dem Untergebenen des Dioiketen Athenodoros, vom Thra- 
ker Archias, Soldat der Einheit des Chares. Es gehórt mir ein Taubenschlag 
[---] im Dorf N.N. um Tekmi [---] (Z. 18) entsprechend des vorher Aufge- 
führten [---] bitte ich dich daher [---], dass du Dionysios vorladen lässt und 
dass - wenn es sich erweist, dass ich die Abmessung durchgeführt habe [--- 
] wie zuvor geschrieben - mir bei dir eine amtliche Bestátigung ausgestellt 
wird, damit ich nicht im Nachhinein belangt werde, nachdem(?) ich [---] die 
Meldung gemacht habe. Wenn dies geschehen ist, werde ich durch dich der 
Gnade teilhaftig sein. Leb wohl! 

(2. Hand) 14. Jahr, 5. [---]. Dionysios hat sich zu Ornymenes in den Ar- 
sinoites begeben. 

(Verso) 14. Jahr, x. Hathyr. Vom Thraker Archias aus der Einheit des Cha- 
res, gegen [---].“ 
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Abb. 1: 1. Eingabe eines Kleruchen (wegen steuerlicher Belange?) 
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Abb. 2: 1. Vermerk auf dem Verso 
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Anhand typischer Formeln (Z. 20 und 28-30) lässt sich klar erkennen, 
dass wir eine Petition vor uns haben. Der Kleruch Archias, der als „Ihraker“ 
bezeichnet wird? und aus der Einheit des Chares stammt, schreibt an Deme- 
trios wegen eines ihm gehórenden Taubenschlags,” der sich offenbar in einem 
Dorf in der Tekmi-Toparchie des Herakleopolites befindet.” In dieser Ange- 
legenheit bittet Archias nun Demetrios um Abhilfe: Ein gewisser Dionysios 
soll vorgeladen und eine baoypagn bei Demetrios hinterlegt werden. In einem 
Zusatzvermerk, der vermutlich aus dem Büro des Demetrios stammt, wird 
schließlich der momentane Verbleib des gesuchten Dionysios festgehalten, der 
sich in den Arsinoites zu Ornymenes begeben habe, dem dortigen Kollegen 
des Demetrios. 

Was nun genau das Problem darstellt, lasst sich aufgrund des schlechten 
Erhaltungszustands des Papyrus nicht mehr eruieren. Eine denkbare Inter- 
pretation ware, dass Archias Schwierigkeiten mit einer seiner Ansicht nach 
unrechten Steuerforderung wegen seines Taubenschlags hatte und sich damit 
an Demetrios wandte. Indizien dafür waren folgende: Archias gibt in Z. 22-26 
offenbar an, eine Schátzung ausgeführt zu haben, und fordert als Konsequenz 
daraus die offizielle Bestátigung dieser Schátzung ein, um nicht noch einmal 
belangt zu werden - letzteres stellt eine typische Formulierung in Ausein- 
andersetzungen mit Steuerbehórden dar. Zudem wird in Z. 13-14 allem An- 
schein nach die Steuer eines bestimmten Jahres erwahnt. 

Wer besagter Dionysios ist und warum er vorgeladen werden soll, ist nicht 
klar zu erkennen. Der Name muss bereits vor Z. 21 genannt worden sein, kann 
jedoch an keiner Stelle sicher gelesen werden. Naheliegend ist die Vermutung, 
dass es sich um einen Steuerbeamten handelt, mit dem der Kleruch Archias 
in Konflikt geraten war. Allerdings kann nicht ausgeschlossen werden, dass 
wir es mit einer Privatperson zu tun haben - vielleicht mit einem Páchter des 
Archias -, und ebenso ist es denkbar, dass Dionysios einfach als Zeuge vorge- 
laden werden und z. B. die Schátzung des Archias bestátigen soll. 

Ebenfalls unklar muss die genaue Datierung des Textes bleiben. Zwar ist 
anzunehmen, dass der Vermerk der zweiten Hand nach der Inhaltsangabe auf 
dem Verso geschrieben wurde, doch lässt sich das Gegenteil nicht zweifelsfrei 
ausschließen; überdies wissen wir nicht, wie viel Zeit zwischen der Abfassung 
beider Passagen vergangen war und ob die unlesbare Notiz in Z. 1-2 vielleicht 


* Zu „Ihrakern“ in den Papyri siehe die Diskussion in P.Heid. 8, S. 76-77 sowie die 
Materialsammlung bei C. Láda, Foreign Ethnics in Hellenistic Egypt (Leuven 2002) 87- 
103. 

25 Zur Taubenzucht siehe P Heid. 6, S. 77-78. 

2% Zur Toparchie zepi Tékju siehe die Literatur in BGU 18.1, S. 48. 
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noch späteren Datums ist. Daher kann innerhalb des 14. Jahres Ptolemaios 
V. lediglich der 1. Hathyr (Z. 36) als terminus post quem bestimmt werden. 


1-2. Über zapá in Z. 3 sind Schriftspuren von zwei Zeilen zu sehen, die 
móglicherweise zu einem Eingangsvermerk gehóren. Den anderen Papyri des 
Archivs fehlt eine solche Notiz zu Beginn des Schreibens. 


5 Xápntoc: Durch die Erwähnung des Namens auf dem besser lesbaren 
Verso ist die Lesung sicher. Der Name Chares ist in ptolemäischer Zeit nur 
selten belegt und von den bisher bekannten Zeugnissen scheint keines in un- 
sere Zeit zu fallen; demnach war auch ein eponymer Offizier dieses Namens 
bislang unbekannt. 


6 iditov: Zu isidtn¢ als Titulaturbestandteil siehe P Heid. 8, S. 110. 
Vgl. dort auch S. 194-195, bes. Anm. 73. Unser Archias ist nun ein Beispiel 
für einen Kleruchen aus dem nórdlichen Herakleopolites, dessen Titulatur 
dem dort konstatierten Schema folgt, das bislang nur aus dem südlichen Teil 
dieses Gaus bekannt war.” 


Z PERS u[1-2?]: Vielleicht muss trotz der beengten Platzver- 
hältnisse &v tit mepiotdgsı u[ov] gelesen werden. Vgl. PHels. 1.12.4-7 (He- 
rakleopolites; 163): tò dndpyov | uoi Aovtpovíótov Ev t1 | repiotóoet Hou Ev 
vum | Bovoípet. 


8 éykóyum ...... töpwv: Vor tópov steht möglicherweise . yav .. oder 
. XOV . .;injedem Fall scheint der Name des Dorfes bis dato unbekannt zu sein. 


8-9 nept | Tékpet: Dass die Toparchie nepi Téxu gemeint ist, wird da- 
durch nahegelegt, dass bereits zuvor ein Dorf genannt wird. Unser Text ist der 
früheste sicher datierte Beleg für diese Toparchie. 


9 got..m...: Eventuell ist čotw napd zu lesen und wir finden hier 
die Standortbeschreibung des Taubenschlags an einem bestimmten Fluss oder 
Kanal. Vgl. Z. 10 zotapdv. 


10 notauöv: Das Wort kann auch die spezielle Bedeutung „Flut“ an- 
nehmen; so z. B. in P.Hels. 1.32.12 (Herakleopolites; 160). Der Grund der Ein- 
gabe des Archias kónnte somit darin zu suchen sein, dass die Nilflut den Tau- 
benschlag in irgendeiner Weise beschádigt hatte. Wenn in Z. 13-14 wirklich 
die Steuer eines bestimmten Jahres erwáhnt ist, so kónnte Archias also móg- 
licherweise dagegen protestieren, dass von ihm ein bestimmter Steuersatz 


? Siehe dazu E Uebel, Die Kleruchen Ägyptens unter den ersten sechs Ptolemäern 
(Berlin 1968) 383 für den Herakleopolites bzw. 380-383 für den Oxyrhynchites, wo 
dieses Schema ebenfalls auftritt. 
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verlangt wird, der angesichts der Umstánde ungebührlich anmutet. Anderer- 
seits kónnte das Wort hier auch einfach noch Teil einer detaillierten Lokalisa- 
tion des Taubenschlags sein; in diesem Fall verwiese tòv . .. . [ . . ]v notauöv 
auf einen spezifischen Fluss oder Kanal, dessen Name sich nicht erhalten hat. 
Vgl. Z.9(so1..m...). 


11 ....€...«6to¢: Vor dem isoliert gelesenen e scheint ein z über eine 
éviEepavucdtoc) zu lesen, in dem das z aus einem ọ korrigiert wurde. Begin- 
nend über e steht im Zeilenzwischenraum möglicherweise \eyp . /, doch hier 
könnte es sich um Abdrücke handeln. 


13-14 ™...... | nepiot[epó ]|vov: Zu ergänzen ist vielleicht tç tpttn<, 
das sich jedoch nicht sicher lesen lässt.” Auch triv ist möglich. 


14 gic tO .. (toç): Das zu erwartende eic tò ty (toc) oder eig tò 18 
(toc) lässt sich nicht erkennen; auch eine einstellige Zahl erscheint denkbar. 
Vgl.Z.13-14 mn ...... | repiot[epeó]vov. 


15 Die Tintenspuren am Zeilenbeginn vor der Lücke im Papyrus schei- 
nen wie zu Beginn von Z. 14 von einem Abdruck zu stammen. 


15-16 šmgooné|vouc: Das erste und dritte £ sind nur mehr zu erahnen. 
Vor diesem Wort dürfte am ehesten t und damit wohl «at gestanden haben. 


18 [a]epi tn. : In Anbetracht der umliegenden Zeilenanfánge scheint 
hier zu Beginn nur wenig Platz zu sein; eventuell stand x bereits am Ende der 
vorigen Zeile. Nach [x]epí ist eher tig als tv zu lesen. Falls man nicht an eine 
iotazistische Verschreibung denken móchte, ware die einzige Alternative zur 
gegebenen Rekonstruktion das Ethnikon 'Eonepítnc.? 


= Ô...... ri tals: Eventuell ist óo0va1 zu lesen. 

20-22 d&GobvoEe ...... |.. &vakaAécacOa[t Atovboyov Wat: Die 
Idee zu dieser Lesung verdanke ich Charikleia Armoni. In Anbetracht der 
Platzverhältnisse lässt das gattungstypische Formular nach c£ an dedpevoc 
oder ovvtéa1 denken, doch überzeugt keine dieser Lesungen. 

22-23 édv qoív[o]uai nv [uer]ipnow mEexompé[vo]c: Eine analoge 
Konstruktion findet sich in PHeid. 6.378.20-21 (Arsinoites; 2. Hälfte des 3. 
Jhs.): £àv gatvouon eup ..|..[...].€.. pevos. 


?5 Zur tpítn nepiotepeóvov siehe die Literatur bei Huß (Anm. 5) 224, Anm. 227. 
? Siehe zu diesem die Zeugnisse bei Láda (Anm. 24) 73-74. 
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- mv [pét]|pnow zemomué[vo]ç: In einer Wendung mit noté ist 
uétpnotc in ptolemäischer Zeit nur einmal belegt, nämlich in BGU 8.1856.5-6 
(Herakleopolites; 64-44), wohingegen der Ausdruck in spáterer Zeit ungleich 
haufiger zu finden ist. Zweifel an dieser Konjektur weckt die atypische Silben- 
trennung, die jedoch in ähnlicher Form in PBerl.Salmen. 3.13-14 (Herakleo- 
polis; 86): u[etp]|fioat belegt zu sein scheint; die Platzverháltnisse sowie der 
Kontext lassen in diesem Fall keine Alternative zu. Regularer Silbentrennung 
entspräche die Ergänzung [tfi]|pnotv,?? das überdies regelmäßig in Verbindung 
mit toto belegt ist.” Andererseits sehe ich für diesen Fall keinen sinnvol- 
len Textzusammenhang, da der erwähnte Taubenschlag, um den es zu gehen 
scheint, eindeutig dem Kleruchen selbst gehört, der daher nicht aus irgend- 
einer amtlichen Verantwortung heraus für dessen Bewachung zuständig sein 
kann. Keinesfalls bietet die Lacuna Raum für mehr als vier Buchstaben. 


23 m...[.]: Vielleicht muss nGca[v] gelesen werden. 


25-26 napa col óno[c] u[n EE] Doté[po]v ovKopavtdpar: Vgl. die typi- 
sche Formulierung in P Amh. 2.35.35-40 (Soknopaiu Nesos; 132). 


27 Die Zeile scheint mit 6 zu beginnen und die Spuren zuvor dürften 
wie in Z. 14 und 15 von einem Abdruck herrühren. 


- évneQavikótoc: Vgl. für die Form des x mit nach rechts auslaufender 
Vertikalhaste auch óno[c] in Z. 25. Daran anschließend lässt sich vor der Be- 
schádigung noch die linke Seite des ¢ erkennen. 


28-30 Die Konstruktion dieser Zeilen hat keine wortwörtliche Parallele, 
doch die Bestandteile sind klar. Vgl. PEnteux. 81.24-25 (Arsinoites; 221): 10 
oé, Boed ep. TOV piÀav|Üpóxeov tóyo sowie P Petr. 2.32 col. 1.39 (Arsinoites; 
197): Econ TETEVXDG TOV Tapa God quuarvO[ponov]. 


32 ("Etovg) 16 .. g: Diese Zeile wirkt in ihrem Schriftduktus dem Fol- 
genden stark verwandt und ist überdies so klein geschrieben, dass es fast 
scheint, als sei sie noch nachtráglich über den Bearbeitungsvermerk gesetzt 
worden. Auch orientieren sich die Buchstaben offenbar an der leicht aufstei- 
genden Linienführung der folgenden Zeilen. Die abgekürzte Monatsangabe 
ist nicht auszumachen; am Ende lässt sich jedoch e mit der typischen Über- 
streichung bei der Tagesangabe recht deutlich erkennen. 


* Vol. P Tebt. 3.1.731.6-7 (Tebtynis; 153/2 oder 142/1): ve[otepoc &ri nv TH] |pnow. 
3! P Tebt. 3.1.703.152 (Tebtynis; 210), P Tebt. 3.1.706.8 (Tebtynis; 171?) und P Tebt. 
3.1.763.4-5 (Tebtynis; 143). 
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33 Rechts dieser Zeile finden sich Schriftspuren, die aussehen, als ware 
dort ein um 90? gedrehter, maximal acht Buchstaben langer Vermerk an den 
Rand des Blattes geschrieben worden. 


- £rbyxavev: Die Konstruktion mit dem Perfektpartizip erscheint auch 
in P.Heid. 9.427.4-5 (Herakleopolis; 158): ó Zwkpétov Itokeuatos | étbyyavev 
énitetehek@c, ebenso in PHeid. 9.429.13-14 (Herakleopolis; 161-155): 
évbyyavev [ñ otépeoic] \ó xpnnartiouöc/ | [yeyevnuévni] \yeyevnuévoc/ und 
wohl auch in SB 14.11367.3 (Arsinoites; 3. Jh.): &töy(?)]xavev Sianenpaypévoc 
Xí(uov. 


35 "Opvoyév[nv]: Der Name Ornymenes ist bislang nur selten bezeugt. 
In P.Mich. 18.779 wird ein Mann dieses Namens um die Weiterleitung eines 
Anliegens an den Dioiketen Athenodoros ersucht. Das Schreiben stammt von 
einem Bewohner von Muchis in der Polemon-Meris des Arsinoites und dürfte 
in das Jahr 192 fallen. Dies wird nicht nur durch die Erwáhnung des Athe- 
nodoros, sondern auch durch die Kontextualisierung anderer Papyri desselben 
Konvoluts deutlich (vgl. P.Mich. 18, S. 93-94). Ein Vergleich mit dem Kontext 
unseres Schreibens (Seltenheit des Namens, Bezug auf den Arsinoites, Unter- 
gebenenstellung zum Dioiketen Athenodoros) lässt keinen Zweifel aufkom- 
men, dass es sich bei dem dort genannten Ornymenes um dieselbe Person 
handelt. Dieser taucht ebenfalls in P.Hels. 1.23.22-23 (191/0) auf und wird dort 
sogar explizit als Untergebener des Dioiketen Athenodoros bezeichnet.? Wir 
kónnen anhand unseres Textes den Amtsbereich des Ornymenes nunmehr 
eindeutig in den Arsinoites setzen, weshalb im Fall von P.Hels. 1.23 wohl arsi- 
noitische Herkunft anzunehmen ist.” 

Ein weiterer Ornymenes begegnet in der „Weihe- und Stifterinschrift“ SB 
5.8926.6 (Leontopolis; 193-186), deren Stifter als ypaunaredg 'Opvuuévoug 
bezeichnet wird.” Eine Identifikation mit unserem Ornymenes ist nicht aus- 
zuschließen und schon vom zeitlichen Aspekt her reizvoll, erscheint aber auf- 
grund der ráumlichen Distanz doch etwas gewagt. 


36 ^00p.. n[apd]: Ähnlich wie bei der zuvor angeführten Tagesangabe 
lässt sich hier das x auf dem Papyrus nur mehr erahnen; zudem stören offenbar 
Abdrücke die Lesbarkeit der Tagesangabe, weshalb sich auch eine einstellige 
Zahl nicht ausschließen lässt. 


? Siehe Anm. 15. 

* Siehe zu dieser Frage auch 3, Komm. Z. 14-15 Xzap|réko zé émpeAntfi. 

# Zu diesem Text É. Bernand, „Le culte du lion en Basse Égypte d'aprésles documents 
grecs", Dialogues d'histoire ancienne 16 (1990) 63-94, Nr. 3. Dieser stellt die Möglichkeit 
in den Raum, dass es sich beim dortigen Ornymenes um eine Gottheit handeln könnte. 
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38 «[atd +?]: Am Zeilenanfang lässt sich x recht gut erkennen. Die 
Rekonstruktion ergibt sich aus den Vermerken von 2.23 und 3.32 und falls 
es sich bei dem in Z. 1 und 33 genannten Dionysios wirklich um einen Wid- 
ersacher des Archias handelt, so dürfte dieser hier zu ergänzen sein. Die 
Schriftspuren in den Folgezeilen sind wohl Abdrücke; vgl. etwa das auffállige 
horizontal gespiegelte lunare c. Im Gegensatz zum offenbar quasi auf dem 
Kopf geschriebenen Vermerk in 2.24 neigen die Schriftspuren hier - um 180? 
gedreht - zu sehr nach links, als dass sie auf die gleiche Art und Weise zustande 
gekommen sein kónnten. 


2. Naukleroi beschweren sich über Steuerpächter 


P.Vindob. G 56636 Hx W = 32,8 x 11,7 cn 21. Jan. 191 
Ed. pr. = CPR 28.11 Herakleopolites (Herakleopolis?) 


Für Abbildung, Beschreibung und Kommentar siehe die editio princeps. 
Im Folgenden sind lediglich Text, eine deutsche Übersetzung sowie ergän- 
zende Bemerkungen wiedergegeben. 


> 1 [Anun]tpíot tài rapà 
2 A0nvoàópov \tod Storkntod/ Tapa àv 
3 vavkAnpov \tOv And tod Sppov/ TV ueta- 
4 pepovrov tòv Boot me otrov 

5 évtad0a sic tà pievpriuocca.. 

6 'Enein ofi] tevu npdo- 

7 covo ude TV tecáptnv 

8 TOV vadAmv Od koOnkóvtoc 

9 ovdéxote n[+10]... - 

10 Kétwv koi tTo[+9]... 

11 Qiqog(ovtgc[....... à&-] 

12 oduév os, &&v oot patvntat, 

13 åvakañesoáuevov adtod<s 

14 émoxéyaoOa, Kav paí- 

15 vov\tav àyvopóvoc nuüc 

16 napaAoysdovteg, L| 

17 émupéngw atols 

18 ovkopavratv n (m) uc. 


19 Edroyei. 
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Verso 
»20[ +? ]..... OG 
21 vacat? eosi Ka. . ONS 


22 (2. Hand) ('Etovc) 16 Xo1ûx 18 rapa t&v ano tod Sppo[v] 
23 Kata TOV TE(AWVOV). 


Am linken Rand zwischen Z. 21 und 22, um 180° gewendet: 
24 (3. Hand) soo . [+7] 


L sss ]. pored. pr. 2locorr.ext 22 öpuo[v vavrAnpov] ed. pr. 23 


»Demetrios, dem Untergebenen des Dioiketen Athenodoros, von den 
Naukleroi vom Hafen (von Herakleopolis), die das kónigliche Getreide für 
die Naturalzuteilungen hierher liefern. Nachdem die Steuerpáchter uns in un- 
gerechtfertigter Weise angehen wegen des Vierten der Frachtabgaben, niemals 
[---] und [---] pressen sie (uns) aus [---] bitten wir dich, wenn es dir zusagt, 
dass du sie vorlädst, eine Untersuchung anstellst und - falls es sich erweisen 
sollte, dass sie in widersinniger Weise Gebühren von uns verlangen - ihnen 
nicht gestattest, uns zu belangen. Leb wohl. 

(Verso) 14. Jahr, 14. Choiak. Von den Leuten vom Hafen (von Herakleo- 
polis) gegen die Steuerpächter.“ 


In dieser Petition wenden sich Naukleroi, die staatliche Getreidelieferun- 
gen verschiffen, an Demetrios im Streit um ungerechtfertigte Frachtabgaben.” 
Wie bereits in der allgemeinen Einleitung erwähnt, ist auch in den Parallelen 
W.Chr. 159.18-19 (Latopolites; 108), BGU 18.1.2739 (Herakleopolites; 87-85) 
und BGU 14.2422.1-3 (Herakleopolites?; 1. Jh.) jeweils ein mit 6 rapá be- 
zeichneter Untergebener des Dioiketen für den staatlichen Getreidetransport 
zuständig. Demetrios ist hier offenkundig in ähnlicher Funktion angeschrie- 
ben.” 


1 [Anpn]tpiot Csaba Lada vermutete diesen Namen bereits aufgrund 
der Häufigkeit sowie der vorliegenden Platzverhältnisse. Die Texte 1 und 3 
geben nunmehr die sichere Ergänzung. 


* Zum Transport des Steuergetreides Armoni (Anm. 16) 33-60, v. a. 48-51. 
% Zur Frage nach der Verortung dieser Angelegenheit siehe die allgemeine Einleitung 
mit Anm. 18. 
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5 évtod0a: Ich folge Thomas Kruses Interpretation, derzufolge hier 
vom Hafen von Herakleopolis selbst die Rede ist, da ansonsten kein Toponym 
genannt wird.” Falls die Angelegenheit jedoch außerhalb von Herakleopolis 
verortet werden muss,” ist vermutlich eher mit „dorthin“ zu übersetzen und 
die Verwendung von évtad0a wäre aus der vorigen Erwähnung des Hafens 
im Text zu erklären. 


- &ic tà petpńuata: Zu den Naturalzahlungen aus Steuergetreide an 
staatliche Bedienstete siehe jetzt Armoni (Anm. 16) 60-84, v. a. 63 und 70-71. 


22 tv and tod Öpuo[v]: Dieser Ausdruck ist bislang nur aus dem Hera- 
kleopolites bezeugt und meint den Hafen von Herakleopolis als administrative 
Einheit, welche jedoch offenbar den städtischen Beamten unterstand.’ Of- 
fensichtlich ist die Verwendung von t@v ånò tod 6puov als Herkunftsangabe 
in den folgenden Parallelen (alle aus dem Herakleopolites): P Diosk. 8.3; 12.3 
(beide Mitte 2. Jh.); P.Polit.Iud. 10.4 (138/7); 1.7-8 (135); 11.5 (133/2). In all 
diesen Fällen fehlt das direkte Bezugswort von t&v und auch der Einschub der 
Phrase in Z. 3 unseres Textes, wo der Artikel wiederaufgenommen wird, zeigt, 
wie sehr diese Wendung als Einheit verstanden wird, sodass an der vorliegen- 
den Stelle die Ergänzung t@v ånò tod SppLo[v vavkApov] der editio princeps 
nicht wahrscheinlicher ist als ihr Fehlen. 


3. Beschwerde über einen Komophylakiten 


P.Vindob. G 56637 Hx W = 31,2 x12 cm 3. Feb. 190 
Machor, Herakleopolites 


Der mittelbraune Papyrus ist allseitig zum allergrößten Teil vollständig 
erhalten. Eine vor allem auf dem Verso deutlich sichtbare Aufhellung zeugt 
vom Gebrauch des Blattes als Mumienkartonage. Dieser Anwendung fielen 
auch einige größere ausgeschnittene Papyrusteile vor allem am rechten Rand 
und in der unbeschriebenen unteren rechten Ecke sowie zwei rechteckige Aus- 
schnitte in der zweiten Hälfte des Textes zum Opfer. Drei größere Risse setzen 
sich vom linken Rand horizontal in den Text hinein fort und ebenso ist die 
Schrift im rechten unteren Teil aufgrund mehrerer Risse, die sich vom Rand 
in den Text hinein ziehen, nur schwer zu lesen. Davon abgesehen ist der Text 
in einem guten Zustand mit vereinzelten, schwachen Abreibungen, die über 


7 T, Kruse, „Urkundenreferat 2008. 1. Teil“, APF 56 (2010) 176. 
3 Siehe Anm. 18. 
39 PHeid. 6, S. 21 mit Literatur. 
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das gesamte Blatt verteilt sind. Die Tinte auf dem Verso ist dagegen durch die 
Kartonageverarbeitung stark abgewaschen und die Buchstaben am Ende der 
letzten Zeile sind aufgrund einer fehlenden Papyruslage nur mehr zu erahnen. 

Beideerkennbaren Hande sind typisch für das spate dritte und frühe zwei- 
te Jahrhundert, wobei die Schrift des Verso regelmäßiger anmutet als jene des 
Recto. Mit letzterer sowohl im Duktus wie auch nach den Buchstabenformen 
eng verwandte Hände sind jene aus PHels. 1.1-3 (alle Arsinoites; Anf. 2. Jh.) 
sowie aus P Heid. 8.412 (Herakleopolis; 186) und 417 (Herakleopolis; 190/89). 
Als illustrativ für die Zeitstellung unseres Textes erscheint etwa das Nebenei- 
nander von halbrundem x, gespaltenem t sowie dem markanten o der Einli- 
nien-Urkundenschrift mit linkem Bogen und Auslaufstrich. Eine frappierende 
Ähnlichkeit besteht überdies zur Hand von P Yale 1.36 (Arsinoites; 190),*° die 
jedoch regelmäßiger geführt ist und in kleineren Details abweicht, z. B. in der 
Bildung des x. Einen ganz ähnlichen Duktus mit teils anderen Buchstaben- 
formen zeigt auch 2. 


21 Anuntpíot tH tap’ 'A0nvoóópou 

TOD ótotkn o0 mapa Ausvveog 

TOD Te& toc kepapiéog TOV ék Mayóp. 
"Eno EravrAodvrog eic tov IHToAitv- 

Dou kAñpov and tfj ó TOD ABdp un[voc] 
&ngA00v ‘Epuedc 'Eci£ouc kopogvAax[íc]no 
ånýyayév ue eic trjv MvAAKTV Kal Troule 
map’ £uo0 avtAntac aveoößnosv [ot] 
xoi &ozopficaí pov tiv yfiv xoi oo[k a]eni- 
KÉ Le ER TG OvAAKTc Léxpt TOD ue 600- 

vat (ôpaxuàc) Av ozo0ele tijv oikíav uov. 
Tod 8’ A0nvoö@pov \tod ôtowkntoÿ/ napaysvou&vov évé- 
Dm ODTAL He" brouvnuarog [xepi] 
TOUTWV KO) ypóyavtoc adtTOD Erap- 

TAKOL TAL &TIpEANTHL noc cà St- 

KO uot yévnt Kal TOD Eraptákov 
ypévavco[c Ap]pavier dën) thc xóu[nc] 


WO ONAN À © D ra 


m ke 
= © 


kon ka Fa ka Fa Fa 
NAP © D 


4 Dieser Text ist besonders interessant, da er zunächst in das Jahr 232 datiert wurde, 
spáter jedoch anhand der genaueren Einordnung des erwáhnten Dioiketen Athenodo- 
ros in das Jahr 190 verortet werden konnte. Der áltere Kommentar von Seider, Pal.Gr. 
3.1, S. 305 zu diesem Text unterstreicht somit indirekt auch die Datierung unseres Pa- 
pyrus: „Wäre der Yale-Papyrus [...] ohne das Datum 232 v. Chr., müßte man ihn einmal 
wegen seiner Schreibweise, dann auch wegen der Buchstabenbilder in das ausgehende 
3. Jh. v. Chr. datieren.“ 
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18 émotdt[n àx]ootetAo[t tov] \Epiéa/ [Auuoviog], 
19 neıodeig ó [Au]p@vioc ó [ust]oraßov où- 
20 x ànéote[As]v Éoc tod [vôv]. AE obv 
21 pet ndong ógúñosoc, Eneiön tüctv ÅTO- 
22 véuer Kal và Bikmg nosic, ypáyoar 

23 Ô karer ånooteTho £i o TOV 

24 '"Epiéa purorimv ón[oc] riv Epi ol. 
25 tov étiokeyiv nomong. Tobtov Gë 

26 yevouévov teúčouat TG Tapa cod 

27 Bonbetac. 

28 Edroyei. 


Verso 

>29 (2. Hand) (”Erovg) ie Xorày K mapa 
30 ‘Apevvéwcs tov ék Mayop 
31 Kata Epiéoc nip (Spayuay) Av. 


61. “Eomovg 112 pap. 21-22 l. dmovépetc 22 1. mois 29 L pap. 
31 Z pap. 


»Demetrios, dem Untergebenen des Dioiketen Athenodoros, vom Tópfer 
Amenneus, Sohn des Teos, einem der Bewohner von Machor. Wahrend ich 
- seit dem 4. des Monats Hathyr - den Kleros des Polianthes künstlich be- 
wasserte, kam der Komophylakit Herieus, Sohn des Hesies, herbei, warf mich 
ins Gefángnis und verjagte diejenigen, die mit mir die Bewásserungsarbeit 
verrichteten, sodass mein Boden unbesät blieb, und er entließ mich nicht aus 
dem Gefángnis, bis ich 1400 Drachmen gezahlt hatte, wobei ich mein Haus 
verpfandete. 

Als aber der Dioiket Athenodoros zugegen war, wandte ich mich an ihn 
mittels einer Eingabe tiber diese Angelegenheiten, und er schrieb dem Epi- 
meleten Spartakos, dass mir Recht geschehen solle, und Spartakos schrieb dem 
Epistaten des Dorfes, Ammonios, den Herieus zu tiberstellen; Ammonios, der 
den Befehl empfangen hat, lief sich überreden und hat (den Herieus) bis heute 
nicht überstellt. 

Ich bitte daher mit aller Unterwürfigkeit - denn du weist allen (das Rechte) 
zu und bewirkst das Rechte - dass du demjenigen, der zuständig ist, schreibst, 
den Phylakiten Herieus an dich zu überstellen, damit du die Untersuchung 
über diese Angelegenheiten anstellen kannst. Wenn dies geschieht, werde ich 
deines Beistands teilhaftig werden. Leb wohl! 

(Verso) 15. Jahr, 27. Choiak. Von Amenneus, einem der Bewohner von 
Machor, gegen Herieus über 1400 Drachmen.* 
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Abb. 3: 3. Beschwerde über einen Komophylakiten 
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Abb. 4: 3. Vermerk auf dem Verso 
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In dieser Petition beschwert sich ein Tópfer namens Amenneus über den 
Komophylakiten Herieus, der ihn ins Gefängnis geworfen und erst nach einer 
Zahlung von 1400 Drachmen wieder freigelassen habe. Einer früheren Bitte 
um Verhaftung des Herieus war vonseiten des Dioiketen stattgegeben wor- 
den, doch offenbar blieb diese Anweisung ohne Folgen. Somit wendet sich 
Amenneus nun an Demetrios und ersucht abermals um die Überstellung des 
beschuldigten Komophylakiten. 

Die näheren Hintergründe des Schreibens bleiben wie so oft unklar. 
Amenneus verdingte sich offenbar als Lohnarbeiter auf dem Kleros des Po- 
lianthes; wir erfahren allerdings nicht, weshalb er eingesperrt wurde, und 
womöglich tut Amenneus auch gut daran, den entsprechenden Vorwurf nicht 
zu erwahnen. Da die beiden an Demetrios gerichteten Texte 1 und 2 sich eben- 
falls mit fiskalischen Fragen befassen, kónnte es sich auch in diesem Fall um 
eine Steuerforderung handeln. Ebenso mag die Instanzenkette vom Dioiketen 
über den Epimeleten ein Indiz für diese Hypothese sein,” obgleich dieses Ar- 
gument von einer Ressortzuteilung in der ptolemáischen Verwaltung ausgeht, 
die sich in dieser rigiden Form nicht nachweisen lässt.“ Auch spricht die relativ 
niedrige hierarchische Stellung des beschuldigten Herieus gegen diese These; 
daher erscheint die Vermutung plausibler, dass wir es mit einer Privatfehde 
und einem Fall von Amtsmissbrauch vonseiten des Herieus zu tun haben. 

Die Strategie, sich über mehrere Kanäle an die Verwaltung zu wenden, 
begegnet uns in den Papyri recht haufig. Amenneus hatte bereits direkt dem 
Dioiketen Athenodoros geschrieben, doch da dessen Anordnung auf der Dorf- 
ebene vom lokalen Epistaten Ammonios aus unbekannten Gründen ignoriert 
wurde,“ verleiht er nun noch einmal seinem Anliegen Nachdruck, indem er 
Demetrios auf den nachlässigen Beamten hinweist. Alternativ wandte man 
sich mit seiner Eingabe auch gleichzeitig an mehrere Verwaltungsstellen, wo- 
raus wir ersehen können, dass eine gewisse Skepsis gegenüber der Motivation 
des Amtspersonals offenbar recht verbreitet war. 

Unser Text erlaubt uns zudem zwei interessante Beobachtungen bezüglich 
der administrativen Praxis in solchen Fällen. Zum einen zeigt die detaillierte 


* Zu den Kleruchen und ihren kAñpot siehe jetzt die umfassende Abhandlung bei 
C. Fischer-Bovet, Army and Society in Ptolemaic Egypt (Cambridge 2014) 199-237. 

? In zahlreichen Petitionen legen Bearbeitungsvermerke oder Bitten der Petenten 
die Vermutung nahe, dass der Dorf-Epistates die übliche Instanz war, die mit einer 
solchen lokalen Angelegenheit von höherer Stelle betraut wurde. Vgl. jedoch auch die 
Instanzenkette Dioiket-Epimelet-Archiphylakit in W.Chr. 166. 

? Vgl. dazu die Bemerkungen von B.C. McGing, „Illegal Salt in the Lycopolite Nome‘, 
APF 48 (2002) 63-64. 

^ Möglicherweise spielen auf dieser Ebene gemeinsame Interessen der beiden quasi- 
Kollegen Herieus und Ammonios eine Rolle. 
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Beschreibung des Instanzenweges, wie Amenneus sie hier vortragt, dass das 
geschadigte Individuum den Briefverkehr zwischen den einzelnen amtlichen 
Stellen in der Regel selbständig zu organisieren hatte.“ Anders ist auch kaum 
zu erklaren, wodurch Amenneus Kenntnis des offenbar leicht variierenden 
Inhalts der Schreiben erlangt haben könnte - doch wohl nicht dadurch, dass 
er über jede erfolgte Weiterleitung einzeln informiert wurde! Damit korres- 
pondiert die zweite Beobachtung, denn Amenneus hatte sich explizit zu jenem 
Zeitpunkt direkt an den Dioiketen Athenodoros gewandt, als dieser gerade in 
der Gegend war (Z. 12), was wiederum erklárt, warum er sich nun in seinem 
folgenden Schreiben ‚nur mehr‘ an Demetrios als Untergebenen des Athe- 
nodoros wendet. Dies spricht dafür, dass wir solche Angelegenheiten stets in 
möglichst lokalem Rahmen verorten sollten - schon angesichts der Ressour- 
cen der jeweiligen Petenten.' 


4 £navrAodvroc: Vgl. Z. 8 dvtAntdc. Das in der Ptolemäerzeit seltene 
émavTAEM meint die Bewässerung mittels Maschinen." Die Konstruktion mit 
eic scheint singular zu sein, findet sich allerdings indirekt in Platons Phaidros 
112c: dtav te obv ox oyoprion TO Vswp sic tov tónov TOV ó" KATH KOAOULLEVOV, 
toic Kat &ketva tà Pebuata Gud TAG yñc siopst ve xai TANPOT aùtà een ol 
ÉTOVTAOÔVTE. 


4-5 sic tov IIoAıdv|Bov kAñpov: Ein Kleros des Polianthes war aus dem 
Herakleopolites bislang nicht bekannt. Schon die fehlende Nennung eines 
anderen Gaues oder einer anderen Toparchie spricht jedoch für einen eher 
lokalen Rahmen der Angelegenheit. Keine der bislang bekannten Personen mit 
diesem Namen passt räumlich oder zeitlich in unseren Kontext.** 


5 dû tic 0: Für die Verbindung von x und o vgl. Z. 9 àonopficaí sowie 
Z. 11 önoßetc; für das nach links unten gezogene n und das kleine oben rechts 
angefügte c vgl. Z. 6 kopoqvAak[(c]nc. 


5 Dies illustrieren überdies auch P Tarich. 11.34-36 (Arsinoites; 185-184) sowie UPZ 
1.14 col. 7-8 (Memphis; 157). 

“© Vgl. zur Frage, wo diese Petitionen jeweils bearbeitet wurden, jetzt illustrativ Bau- 
schatz (Anm. 5) 197-206. Andererseits bedeutet diese Beobachtung wohl nicht, dass 
Adressen etwa an den Kónig wórtlich zu verstehen sind, denn gerade hier wissen wir, 
dass solche Petitionen in der Regel vom Büro des Strategen bearbeitet und wohl auch 
dort eingereicht wurden (siehe PEnteux., S. xxi-xl). 

47 Zu den Wasserhebewerken in hellenistischer Zeit siehe A. Wilson, „Machines, 
Power and the Ancient Economy‘, JRS 92 (2002) 7-9. 

48 Zum Namen selbst, der wohl auf kyrenische Herkunft schließen lässt, siehe 
PCount., S. 482-483. 
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6 ‘Ectéovc: Die Tinte ist hier stark abgerieben und das Patronym daher 
nicht leicht zu lesen. Am Ende ist sovg sicher und davor lese ich am ehesten 
p, doch Tapéovc, Atp£ovg oder auch Mapéovs sind ganz unmöglich. Die 
Form eines t mit oben rechts angefügtem Hakchen ist freilich in diesem Text 
gang und gabe, wenngleich nicht so ausgepragt wie hier. Somit erscheint mir 
"Eciéovc am wahrscheinlichsten und auch gut nachvollziehbar zu sein. Aller- 
dings ist anzumerken, dass zwar zahlreiche Beispiele für den Wechsel von 
T zu € auch in betonter Silbe vorliegen, jedoch offenbar niemals im Inlaut.” 
Die verbreitetere, obschon ebenfalls seltene Form 'Eoujovc begegnet etwa in 
PRain.Cent. 50 (Delta; 1. Hálfte des 1. Jhs.). 


- xouopvAorltrinc: Für diesen Terminus des „Dorfpolizisten“ exis- 
tiert lediglich ein sonstiger Beleg, nämlich SB 8.9792.14-15 (Hermupolis; 
162). Dort wird eine Benachrichtigung über einen Diebstahl Aávvoi | koi toic 
KonogvAorttaıg gesandt; letztere dürften demnach auf Dorfebene agierende 
Exekutivkráfte gewesen sein, die einem hóheren Dorfbeamten unterstanden 
- also wohl dem dpyupoAakítnc oder dem émtotdtne. Es erscheint mir daher 
sehr wahrscheinlich, dass wir hier dieselben Organe vor uns haben, denen 
wir üblicherweise als quAakitot in den Dörfern begegnen; so wird auch der 
Gebrauch dieses allgemeinen Begriffs in Z. 24 unseres Textes verstandlich. Die 
Verwendung des spezifischen Terminus kónnte dadurch motiviert gewesen 
sein, dass eine Abgrenzung zu hóheren Verwaltungsebenen (so in SB 8.9792) 
oder eine detaillierte Angabe der Funktion (etwa zur Identifikation des Heri- 
eus in unserem Papyrus) notwendig erschienen.” 

Für die Ergänzung [50¢ k@]uopvAakt in P Bad. 2.35.31 (Thinites; 87 n. 
Chr.) liegt kein zwingender Grund vor, da ein kwuopôlaË sonst nirgends 
belegt ist und der Textverlust wohl nur drei bis vier Buchstaben beträgt. Es 
sind zahlreiche Ergánzungen denkbar, da der Kontext der Phylakie nicht er- 
sichtlich ist. 


8 ävrAntéc: Vgl. Z. 4 énavtAobvtoc. Die genannten Personen dürften als 
Lohnarbeiter angeheuert worden sein. Vgl. dazu P.Köln 10.413 (Herakleopo- 
lites; 142), eine Eingabe an den Strategen um die Entlohnung von Bewässe- 
rungsarbeiten in einem Weinberg, sowie P.Cair.Zen. 2.59176 = C.Ptol.Sklav. 
2.212 (Arsinoites; 255), eine Abrechnung über Aufwendungen unter anderem 
für einen Arbeiter an der Feldbewässerung (Z. 230). 


? Mayser, Grammatik 1.1 § 22. 

* Vgl. PSorb. 3.112.10 (Arsinoites?; 219): tov pvAoktmv tfj; um, PMich. 
18.778.35-36 (Arsinoites; 193/2): todg | kata vum quAakí(vac, BGU 8.1818.17-18 
(Herakleopolites; 60/59): xoi tig | óns puAakitaic und öfter. 
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- dveodBnoev: Auch dies ist ein sehr seltenes Wort. Im LSJ s.v. dvacopéo 
findet sich die Grundbedeutung ,,scare and make to start up“. Eine zu unserem 
Text analoge Konstruktion begegnet in PEnteux. 86.6 (Arsinoites; 221): TODG 
uáprupác uou GvsoóBnosv névcac. 


- Q[ot]e: Die Lücke ist verhältnismäßig lang, doch muss an dieser Stelle 
die in den Petitionen geláufige dote kai-Floskel stehen, welche die Folgen der 
geschilderten Tat verdeutlicht. Vermutlich gehórt der am Zeilenende erkenn- 
bare Buchstabenrest zu einer auslaufenden £-Zunge. 


8-9  @[ot]e | koi &onopficat pov tiv yfiv. Vgl. W.Chr. 11 A 8-9 (Pathyri- 
tes; 123): npóc tò Goropioa (sic) tà nesia uv und besonders B 7: ote dv 
cà tadın[v] dohy aitiav &ozopt[o]oa (sic) tv yfiv. 


11  Üdnobeïc tijv oiktav Lov: Der Nominativ erklärt sich wohl durch die 
Logik der unmittelbar vorangehenden Konstruktion (Z. 10-11: uéypt tod ue 
doülvan), denn es kann an dieser Stelle nur der Petent gemeint sein. 


14-15 Xnop[tékot tor éniyeànt Bislang liegen drei weitere Zeugnisse 
eines Epimeleten namens Spartakos in edierter Form vor: P.Hels. 1.23.15 mit 
BL 11:94 (Herakleopolites; 191/0), P Köln 5.221 C 3 (Arsinoites; ca. 190) sowie 
P Tebt. 3.2.895 Rekto 122, vgl. Rekto 60 (Tebtynis; 175). Des Weiteren ist wohl 
auch der in P.Hels. 1.4 C 7 (Herakleopolites; nach 168/7) genannte Spartakos 
Epimelet (vgl. D col. 2.13). Angesichts des nicht eben háufigen Namens sowie 
der regionalen Eingrenzung der Zeugnisse ist es sehr wahrscheinlich, dass 
es sich um ein und dieselbe Person handelt, die zweifelsohne auch in BGU 
20.2840.[1], 11, 32 sowie in BGU 20.2841 col. 2.2 und Verso Z. 14 (beide Hera- 
kleopolites; 200 oder 176) gemeint ist. Der dortige Spartakos trágt zwar keine 
Amtsbezeichnung, doch erscheint er in offiziellem Kontext als Verantwortli- 
cher für die Lohnauszahlung von Soldaten. Mir bekannte Erwáhnungen in 
unpublizierten Texten umfassen etwa P.Duk.inv. 690, einen Amtsbrief, in dem 
auf eine Anweisung des Epimeleten Spartakos verwiesen wird, sowie P.Duk. 
inv. 688, eine Petition über Steuerbelange (?), in der eine Entscheidung des 
Spartakos erwähnt wird.*! 


5! PDuk.inv. 690 erwähnt einen Weinberg in der Nähe des Dorfes Psinachis in der 
Themistu-Meris des Arsinoites und der 19. Pachon des 13. Jahres ist hier sehr wahr- 
scheinlich der 25. Juni 192 (siehe das Folgende zur Datierung der Amtszeiten des Spar- 
takos). P.Duk.inv. 688 lässt sich dagegen aufgrund des fragmentarischen Textes nicht 
eindeutig verorten; das Stück stammt jedoch aus derselben Kartonage wie P.Duk.inv. 
690. Drei weitere Zeugnisse erwahnen einen Spartakos ohne Amtsbezeichnung und 
stammen aus dem fraglichen geographischen und chronologischen Umfeld. Es handelt 
sich um P.Hels. 1.3.11 (Arsinoites; Anf. 2.]h.), P.Freib. 3.28 col. 1.2.15 (Arsinoites; 179/8) 
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Was an diesen Texten auffällt, ist deren unterschiedliche Datierung, wozu 
ein paar Bemerkungen angebracht sind. In PHels. 1.23 wird neben Spartakos 
noch ein gewisser Ornymenes erwáhnt, den wir sicher in der Amtszeit unseres 
Dioiketen Athenodoros verorten können,” was bereits die Herausgeber von 
P.Mich. 18.779 veranlasste, den Helsinki-Papyrus in das Jahr 191/0 zu datieren, 
welcher in der editio princeps nach 163 verortet wird.” P. Hels. 1.23 wird als Teil 
des sogenannten Okonomen-Archivs aus dem Herakleopolites angesehen, das 
als P Hels. 1.4-47 publiziert wurde, doch beruht diese Einordnung einzig auf 
der gemeinsamen Herkunft der Kartonage aus demselben Mumienkopf. Erja 
Salmenkivi hat kürzlich gesehen, dass P.Hels. 1.4-5 und 22-23 offenbar aus ei- 
ner anderen Kartonage stammen als der Rest des Okonomen-Archivs.™ Diese 
Beobachtung ermóglicht die unproblematische Übernahme der Neudatierung 
für P.Hels. 1.23 sowie eine frühere Einordnung von PHels. 1.4.” Gleichzeitig 
bedeutet es aber auch, dass die Provenienz dieser beiden Papyri überdacht 
werden muss: Im ersten Text wird einerseits das Dorf Athribis im Arsinoites 
(C 10), andererseits das Dorf Phebichis im Herakleopolites erwáhnt (D col. 
2.1), daher kann hier keine Entscheidung getroffen werden. Im zweiten Text 
begegnen wir dagegen dem Verweis auf Ornymenes, der - wie aus 1 hervorgeht 
- im Arsinoites wirkte; daher erscheint in diesem Falle trotz des unklaren 
Kontextes eine arsinoitische Herkunft plausibel. 

Es ergeben sich nun sowohl ein zeitliches als auch ein räumliches Pro- 
blem bei der ,Ein-Spartakos-Hypothese* Zum einen bleibt offen, wie die 
Nennung des Epimeleten Spartakos in P Tebt. 3.2.895 zu erklären ist, denn 
dieser Papyrus ist durch die Nennung des Epistrategen Hippalos sicher in das 
Jahr 175 zu datieren, was derart weit von unserem Text entfernt ist, dass eine 
so ausgedehnte Amtszeit des Spartakos kaum denkbar erscheint, obgleich 


sowie BGU 6.1272.23 (Arsinoites; 173). Im erst- wie im letztgenannten Fall lasst sich 
keinerlei Hinweis auf eine amtliche Funktion des Betreffenden erkennen. Lediglich in 
P Freib. 3.28 col. 1.2.15 wäre eine Ergänzung Xxaptókox dén nenti prinzipiell 
denkbar; diese Hypothese scheitert allerdings wohl daran, dass in Z. 11-12 zweifellos 
Irap]|takov zu rekonstruieren ist und somit der Name bereits zuvor genannt wurde 
- und zwar ohne Funktionsbezeichnung. 

© 1, Komm. Z. 35. 

5 P. Mich. 18, S. 95, Anm. 13. Der dortige Verweis auf P.Hels. 1.25 statt P. Hels. 1.23 ist 
offensichtlich ein Versehen; auf S. 160 sind dagegen die Zeilennummern falsch zitiert. 

* BGU 20, S. 6. 

5 Wenn man P.Hels. 1.4 konsequenterweise näher an die Zeit des Athenodoros da- 
tieren móchte, wie es wohl geboten ist, so ergibt das dort genannte dritte Jahr bei einer 
Zahlung nach Epiphanes das Jahr 203/2 und nach Philometor 179/8. Diese Angabe 
bezieht sich jedoch explizit auf eine bereits zurückliegende Zeit und ist demnach für 
die Verortung des im Text genannten Spartakos nur bedingt wertvoll. 
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prinzipiell Epimeleten belegt sind, deren Amtszeit sich offenbar über mehrere 
Jahre erstreckte." Ferner stammen P Tebt. 3.2.895, P Köln 5.221 und - wie oben 
dargelegt - vermutlich auch PHels. 1.23 aus dem Arsinoites, BGU 20.2840- 
2841 dagegen aus dem Herakleopolites, wáhrend die Herkunft von P.Hels. 1.4, 
wie gesagt, unsicher ist. Auch in unserem Text hat Spartakos eindeutig einen 
herakleopolitischen Amtsbereich inne, denn er fungiert als Zwischenebene 
zwischen dem Dioiketen Athenodoros und dem Dorf-Epistaten Ammonios. 

Erja Salmenkivi sah diese Probleme bereits anhand von BGU 20.2840- 
2841 und bietet zwei mögliche Lösungen an: Entweder war Spartakos so- 
wohl für den Herakleopolites als auch für den Arsinoites verantwortlich und 
seine Amtszeit betrug mindestens 26 bzw. 18 Jahre (201/0 bzw. 193/2-176/5)** 
oder er amtierte zuerst im Herakleopolites und anschließend im Arsinoites. 
Die zweite Móglichkeit ist meines Erachtens unwahrscheinlich, da wir mit 3 
jetzt ein sicheres Zeugnis aus dem Jahr 191/0 für den Herakleopolites besit- 
zen. Denn zum einen liegt unser Text zeitlich sehr nahe am sicher verorteten 
P Kóln. 5.221 und zum anderen stammt er aus demselben Jahr wie der oben 
neu in den Arsinoites verortete P Hels. 1.23. Nimmt man vielmehr beide Gaue 
als Amtsbereich an, setzt aber BGU 20.2840-2841 in das Jahr 176, so bietet 
sich stattdessen die Móglichkeit, dass Spartakos zweimal nur wenige Jahre 
amtierte - denn dann lagen unsere Zeugnisse in den Jahren 193/2-191/0 und 
177/6-176/5.? Diese Hypothese erscheint auch deswegen plausibel, da bei der 
Besetzung von Amtern unterhalb der hóchsten hierarchischen Ebenen eher 
auf das Prinzip der Rotation zurückgegriffen worden sein dürfte, als dass man 
Amtszeiten von 18 oder mehr Jahren ermöglicht hätte.‘ 


5° Dazu P. Heid. 6, S. 8-9. 

5 BGU 20, S. 6-7 mit kleineren Verwirrungen bezüglich der ägyptischen bzw. juli- 
anischen Jahre. 

58 In der ersten Variante bildet die Frühdatierung von BGU 20.2840 (29. Juli 200) 
den Beginn, in der zweiten wird die Spátdatierung angenommen, womit dann P.Duk. 
inv. 690 (25. Juni 192) den frühesten Beleg darstellt; in beiden Fallen ist P Tebt. 3.2.895 
mit dem dort genannten sechsten Jahr (176/5) das spáteste Zeugnis. 

5’ Nicht auszuschließen, aber rein hypothetisch ist der Gedanke, dass der Amtsbe- 
reich des Spartakos nicht die beiden kompletten Gaue umfasste, sondern ein gauüber- 
greifendes Gebiet im südöstlichen Arsinoites und nördlichen Herakleopolites. Vgl. zur 
Frage des Amtsbereiches des Epimeleten auch McGing (Anm. 43) 52, u. a. mit dem 
Hinweis auf UPZ 1.110.193 (Memphis?; 164): Ogovi éxteAntht cv kën! vónov 
tod Lattov. 

% Einen ähnlichen Befund bietet der Fall des Protarchos. Ein Epimelet dieses Namens 
tritt in PStras. 2.104.5-6 (Herakleopolites; 210) sowie in P. Mich. 18.774.1 (Arsinoites; 
194/3) auf. W. Clarysse, E. Lanciers, „Currency and the Dating of Ptolemaic Papyri“, 
Anc.Soc. 20 (1989) 127-132 plädierten für eine Datierung von PStras. 2.104 in das Jahr 
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19 neıodeig 6 [Auluovioc: Es ist mir nicht recht klar, wie man diese 
Stelle zu verstehen hat. Bezieht sich das Partizip auf die (zunächst) willige 
Übernahme des Befehls durch Ammonios oder soll angedeutet werden, dass 
dieser sich spáter hatte überreden lassen, die Anordnung nicht auszuführen? 
Der Gebrauch des anaphorischen Artikels wiederum scheint sicher, da der 
Schreiber diesen auch sonst konsequent verwendet.*! 


- 6 [uer]odaßov: Vom ersten a ist nur der Auslaufstrich sichtbar. In 
Anbetracht des Schriftbildes der Zeile füllt [uet]a jedoch den Raum gut aus. 
Die eigenartig eckige Form des o an dieser Stelle findet ihre Parallele im so- 
gleich folgenden ol, Für die elliptische Verwendung von pexoAXopfévo 
in der Amtssprache vgl. UPZ 1.37.2-4: petakaBpov Awptov | ó avttypageds 
avevnvoxev | kaðótı dTOKETOL. 


21-22 nâo dno|véuet Kal tà Stoo: Für diesen Ausdruck gibt es drei 
weitere ptolemäische Zeugnisse, in denen die Konstruktion allerdings vari- 
iert: P Ryl. 4.668 Fr. 2.2 (Herkunft unbekannt; Mitte 2. Jh.): [+? tò] dtkatov 
àxovép[etw #2]; P. Mert. 1.5.29-30 (Ptolemais; 149-137): ¿neth dei] | SuateAstc 
nao tO ó(kotov ånovéuov; OGIS 902.19 (Rosetta; 196): uois È Kai tÒ 
dikatov ráo ANEVELLEV. 


211/0; anders zuvor T. Reekmans, „Monetary History and the Dating of Ptolemaic 
Papyri‘, in (ohne Hg.), Ptolemaica (Studia Hellenistica 5; Löwen 1948) 28, der sich 
für das Jahr 194/3 ausgesprochen hatte. Beide Hypothesen beruhen auf einem Preis- 
bzw. Lohnvergleich. Aufgrund des Zusammenhangs des Straßburger Textes mit P Köln 
11.448 (Herakleopolites; 211 oder 210) erscheint jetzt die Frühdatierung plausibler. 
P.Mich. 18.774 gehórt dagegen dem Dossier des Goldschmieds Menches an, dessen 
Datierung aufgrund der Nennung des Dioiketen Athenodoros in P Mich. 18.778.1 ge- 
sichert ist (siehe zum Kontext P.Mich. 18, S. 93-94 sowie auch S. 112-113). Die grote 
Zeitspanne lässt sich nun auf zweierlei Weise erklären: Entweder handelt es sich bei 
den ,Protarchoï um zwei verschiedene Personen - so tritt der Name in den Papyri auch 
wesentlich häufiger auf als „Spartakos“ - oder aber derselbe Mann bekleidete zweimal 
den Posten eines Epimeleten, zunáchst im Herakleopolites, spáter im Arsinoites bzw. 
in beiden Fallen ein diese Gaue überschneidendes Gebiet (siehe Anm. 59). Mit beiden 
Erklárungen fiele die lange Amtsdauer des Protarchos von acht Jahren fort und die 
Hypothese einer mehrmaligen Ausübung des Amtes des órtlichen Epimeleten durch 
Spartakos würde noch ein Stück wahrscheinlicher. 

% Vgl. die jeweils ersten und folgenden Erwähnungen der Individuen Herieus (Z. 
6, 18, 24), Spartakos (Z. 14-16) und eben Ammonios (Z. 17, 19). Siehe dazu Mayser, 
Grammatik 2.2 $ 55. 
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4. Amtliche Anweisung bezüglich eines Getreidetransports 


P.Vindob. G 56640 HxW=?x30,4cm  10.Aug.-8. Sep. 206 oder 
Herakleopolis oder Arsinoites 5. Aug.-3. Sep. 189 


Von diesem dunkelbraunen Papyrus, der transversa charta beschrieben 
ist, sind vier Fragmente erhalten. Das größte davon bildet Fr. 1 (30,4 x 13,9 
cm), welches das Ende des Textes enthált. In diesem sind der untere sowie der 
rechte und linke Rand erhalten. Bedingt durch den Gebrauch als Kartonage 
weist der Papyrus mehrere ausgeschnittene sowie ausgewaschene Stellen auf, 
jedoch ist die Tinte im Allgemeinen deutlich. Auf dem Verso sind nur mehr 
schemenhafte dunkle Spuren zu sehen, die von Abdrücken stammen kónn- 
ten. Deutlich als Schrift erkennbar ist hier nur eine Zeile am oberen Rand des 
Stückes, in der sich ganz links sowie zentral Schriftspuren erkennen lassen. 
Fr. 2 (5,2 x 7,2 cm) lásst sich rechts oben (Rekto) an Fr. 1 anfügen und führt 
den rechten Rand weiter. Auf dem Verso ist in der unteren Mitte Tinte zu 
erkennen; ob diese zu einem Vermerk gehórt, lásst sich nicht eruieren, da der 
umliegende, Fr. 1 angehórende Teil zu stark abgewaschen ist. In Fr. 3 (6,7 x 8,8 
cm) hat sich offenbar der obere Rand des Papyrus erhalten. Das Stück lasst sich 
nicht unmittelbar an Fr. 1+2 anfügen; der Umfang des verlorenen Textes im 
Mittelteil muss daher offenbleiben. Auf der Rückseite lassen sich in vier Zeilen 
Tintenspuren erkennen, die ebenfalls von Abdrücken stammen kónnten. Fr. 
4 (5,8 x 3,1 cm) lásst sich ebenfalls nirgends anfügen. Dem unbeschriebenen 
linken Teil des Fragments fehlt die obere Papyruslage, daher muss es sich nicht 
um den linken Rand handeln; allerdings scheint unter Z. 2 tatsáchlich nichts 
mehr gestanden zu haben. 

Die erkennbare Hand unterstreicht die aus dem Format herrührende 
Vermutung, dass wir es mit einem amtlichen Schreiben zu tun haben. Der 
Schriftduktus gehórt dem spáten dritten Jahrhundert an, wobei jedoch zahl- 
reiche jüngere Buchstabenformen eine eher spátere Verortung nahelegen. Ex- 
emplarisch zeigen n, x und t die Verbindung von älteren und jüngeren Buch- 
stabenformen in unserem Text und machen eine Einordnung in das frühe 
zweite Jahrhundert wahrscheinlich. Die Orientierung an der Zeilenoberlinie 
ist noch deutlich spürbar. 


Fr. 1+2 
i ]. [5-6 ]. 
2 [ 1:1 ]ov[ 5-6 Jou 


3 [ 810 ]. apx.[ #7 ].[ +6 Tut zp ].. o civ [éuBoJañv 
4 yevéo[0a] 0i noXvyeipíac [3-4 dé yensıl[lön]eva napaylplüna 
5  éxn[é]uxgo001 wc ée râs ó Stayeypaunl£]vog £og[o]0o1 Ev tht 
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[nékeu] Eng Ensio X. Ai ral OS zoujosis zpovonÜsic z[s]pi ... a 
[5-6] . iv àkoAX. 00006 tois Ereotorul£volic. Teypdqapev 88 Kal 


VD © + O. 


[nep 1]&v atv. Ataodeet 8 hiv TEA koi e . [5-6] . 
10 éufAnOfi koi n äv Hugpar yeptoys tò "Doc ox[7-8] 


11 ómoc cidOpsv. "Eppooo. (”Erovc) tc 'Eng[io 1-2] 
Verso 

>12 (2. Hand?) ].x..[ 
4l. yeutéueva 11 L pap. 


Fr, 3 Fr. 4 

1 (1. Hand) ]. w A0nv[oŠop-? l1 jyoo . [ 
2 Ja tod Pao 2 Jeé[ 

3 tv] toxtom[v 
4 
5 


£= 


] mpoc tiv .[...].[ 
] ong pg... [ 


»[---] (Z. 3) die Verladung geschieht mittels zahlreicher Helfer [---] die 
beladenen (sc. Schiffe) unverzüglich fortgeschickt werden, da das gesamte 
erhobene (sc. Getreide) bis zum 30. Epeiph in der Stadt sein soll. Trage da- 
her bitte Sorge für [---] entsprechend der Anordnungen. Wir haben sowohl 
dem Okonomen Apollonios als auch dem Kóniglichen Schreiber Petosiris 
in dieser Angelegenheit geschrieben. Gib uns also bekannt, sorgfaltig und 
[---] geladen wird und am selben Tag, da du füllst die Menge [---] damit 
wir Bescheid wissen. Leb wohl. 16. Jahr, x. Epeiph.“ 


Der Schreiber dieses Briefes mahnt die Notwendigkeit an, dass eine La- 
dung die Gauhauptstadt erreicht, und trágt dem Adressaten auf, ebendies zu 
gewährleisten und Informationen über den Umfang des Verladenen an den 
Absender zurückzuleiten. Des Weiteren werden sowohl der Gauókonom als 
auch der Kónigliche Schreiber über die Angelegenheit in Kenntnis gesetzt. Es 
besteht ferner die Móglichkeit, dass es sich bei Fr. 1+2 nur um ein weiterge- 
leitetes Schreiben handelt und Fr. 3 die eigentliche Mitteilung enthalt. Unklar 
bleibt, in welchem Kontext der beschriebene Transport erfolgt. 

Die Zugehórigkeit des Stückes zum Archiv des Demetrios lásst sich nicht 
beweisen, jedoch erscheint eine solche Vermutung durchaus plausibel. Das 
Schriftstück legt bereits durch Format und Schrift einen amtlichen Ursprung 
nahe und der hohe Rang der im Text genannten Beamten - der Ókonom und 
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der Königliche Schreiber - verdeutlicht das staatliche Interesse an besagtem 
Transport, bei dem es sich nur die Verladung der Getreideabgabe handeln 
kann. Der Adressat des Briefes dürfte somit in der gleichen Verantwortung 
angeschrieben sein wie die als oi za pà N.N. tod ôtowkntoÿ titulierten Beamten 
Pamphilos (W.Chr. 159), Achilleus (BGU 18.1.2739), Apion (BGU 14.2422) 
und Demetrios (2; siehe den dortigen Kommentar). Überdies kónnte die in Fr. 
3.1 genannte Person gerade der dem Demetrios vorgesetzte Dioiket Athenodo- 
ros sein. Das Schriftbild passt gut in die fragliche Zeit und das genannte 16. 
Jahr schließt überdies eine spätere Zeit als die des Epiphanes aus.” Akzeptiert 
man die Erganzung von Fr. 3.1, so wiirde eine Datierung nach Philopator aus- 
scheiden, denn zu jener Zeit kann Athenodoros noch nicht im Amt gewesen 
sein. Das unter dieser Annahme in Frage kommende Datum lage zwischen 
dem 5. August und dem 3. September 189 und damit nur wenige Wochen vor 
dem 25. September 189, ftir den Bakchon, der Nachfolger des Athenodoros, 
zum ersten Mal als Dioiket bezeugt ist (siehe Anm. 6). 


4 [3-4 t]d: Zu Beginn ist die obere Lage des Papyrus weggebrochen. 
Denkbar wären Ergänzungen wie kat oder dote. 


5 6 ötaysypaunl&jvos: Zur Bedeutung an dieser Stelle vgl. PTebt. 
3.1.703.184-188 (Tebtynis; 210): xoi tn[v] stemm onovönv xot ó[noc ó 
TE ottoç év adroig naps[oyn]uévoc | n[u] u£ypt TOV yAopó[v], koi eic [1]oc 
uóoxovc | &vaAtokntat 6 óuy[e]ypapuiévoc Kad’ n|[u]épav. 


5-6 év ti | [rós]. In Anbetracht des Kontextes erscheint mir nur diese 
Konjektur denkbar, die zugleich mit den Platzverhaltnissen harmoniert. Dabei 
kann Alexandria oder aber die Gauhauptstadt gemeint sein, wobei letztere 
eigentlich nicht den Status einer nuc besitzt, jedoch trotzdem oft einfach als 
solche bezeichnet wird. Im Zweifelsfall móchte ich für den lokalen Rahmen 
der Angelegenheit pládieren und hier die Gauhauptstadt sehen. 


6-7 mpovonsis x[s]pi ... a | [5-6] . iv: Die Konstruktion erscheint 
ungewöhnlich, aber z, p und t sind wohl sicher; Parallelen finden sich in 
PDiosk. 6.4-5 (Herakleopolites; 146): tpovom@fvar (l. xpovonfivou) | xpi 
TOV Ev adraı Sednropévo (1. ósó6n)ouévov) und wohl auch in PSijp. 57.13 
(Arsinoites; 3.-2. Jh.): xpov[o]no . ... nepi tod ozáp[xovtoc(?) +?]. Man denkt 
bei der folgenden Wortgruppe aufgrund der Kürze zuerst an eine Floskel wie 
nepi t&v ógóvtov, doch dürften ıv und a, das in unserem Text einen sehr 
charakteristischen Zug besitzt, sicher sein. Sowohl z als auch w scheinen über 
notdürftig getilgtem Text geschrieben worden zu sein; der Rest des Passus ist 
zu stark abgewaschen, so dass sich dies hier nicht mehr feststellen lasst. 


© Vgl. die Einleitung mit Anm. 9. 
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Abb. 5: 4. Amtliche Anweisung beziiglich eines Getreidetransports 


Abb. 6: 4. Vermerk auf dem Verso 
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8 [AnzoAXJovíot tH oikovópor Die Rekonstruktion ergibt sich aus der 
Lange des verlorenen Textes, da [Aug ]ovíot zu kurz ist und [Ioozi6]ovíot 
als zu lang erscheint. Dies ist weniger der Größe der Buchstaben als deren 
Anzahl geschuldet, da gerade die Zwischenráume in unserem Text in der Re- 
gel verhältnismäßig breit sind, insbesondere zu Beginn der Zeilen. Aufgrund 
der Háufigkeit des Namens ist an eine sichere Identifikation nicht zu den- 
ken, allerdings ist in P Yale 1.36 (Arsinoites; 190) ein Schreiben des Dioiketen 
Athenodoros an einen Apollonios erhalten, das dieser wiederum an den Top- 
archen Leon weiterleitet. Der Text betrifft die Vorbereitungen der jahrlichen 
Aussaat; móglicherweise handelt es sich bei unserem Apollonios also um den- 
selben Beamten. Ein ebenfalls in óffentlicher Funktion unter dem Epimeleten 
Spartakos agierender Apollonios ist ferner in P.Duk.inv. 690 (Arsinoites; 192) 
bezeugt.‘ In P Tebt. 3.2.893.7 (Tebtynis; 2. Jh.) begegnet zudem ein explizit als 
Ókonom betitelter Mann dieses Namens. 


- Tletogiper tar Bacııraı ypappat[et]: Ein Königlicher Schreiber die- 
ses Namens ist nun in P Tarich. 7.[28],37 und 11.1-2 aus dem Arsinoites für 
die Jahre 185 und 184 belegt, allerdings ist der Name Petosiris zu háufig, um 


eine Identifikation zu sichern. 


9 g.[5-6].:Zu Beginn deutet alles auf zt und damit wohl ei[c hin. Da 
der Verlauf der umliegenden Zeilen leicht ansteigt, erscheint am Zeilenende & 
wahrscheinlich, doch auch die Überstreichung einer Zahl ist denkbar. 


10 épufAn0f: Nach dem Wort ist im Grunde noch Platz für ein 1, aller- 
dings lassen sich auf dem Original keine Spuren erkennen. Außerdem ist ein 
weiterer Buchstabe in Anbetracht der relativ in die Breite gezogenen Buchsta- 
ben nicht sehr wahrscheinlich. Kleinere spatia sind im restlichen Text nichts 
Ungewóhnliches; ein solches findet sich z. B. inmitten von eiô@uev (Z. 11). 


- yeuícnc Auch hier müsste plötzlich sehr eng geschrieben worden 
sein, um ein 1 zu platzieren. Zudem deutet das spitze c, das in diesem Text 
immer hinter n und o gesetzt wird, eher auf das Fehlen des t hin; nach einem 
solchen setzt der Schreiber sonst stets ein rundes c. 


Fr.3 1 ].w: Der unmittelbar hinter der Lacuna noch sichtbare Aus- 
laufstrich gehört entweder zu einem À oder zu einem a, wie sie für die erste 
Hand charakteristisch sind. 


- AOnv[o8op-?: Das v erscheint sicher. Zur hypothetischen Rekons- 
truktion siehe die Einleitung zum Text. 


$$ Siehe Anm. 51. 
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2 Jatod Bao: Zu Beginn ist ein Auslaufstrich ganz ähnlich jenem aus 
Z. 1 zu erkennen, wobei À im vorliegenden Fall wohl ausgeschlossen werden 
kann. 


4 mv] taytotn[v: Diese Rekonstruktion scheint ohne Alternative zu 
sein, verwundert jedoch aufgrund der Ausführung von c, die dem Stil unseres 
Textes sonst gänzlich fremd ist; vgl. etwa in Z. 5 npög tjv mit der Verbindung 
von c und t. Die Lesung téxiota ist aufgrund der deutlich sichtbaren Verti- 
kalhaste am Ende ausgeschlossen. 
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Three Unpublished von Scherling Texts 
in the McGill University Library 


Brice C. Jones University of Louisiana at Monroe 


Abstract 
Edition of three Greek texts once belonging to the collection of Erik 
von Scherling that now reside in the McGill University Library. 


In the fall of 2013, during a scheduled field trip with my students to see 
a variety of Greco-Roman artifacts in the McGill University Library, Mon- 
treal (MUL), an ostracon that I had not seen before caught my attention. The 
inventory card associated with this item indicated that it was from Erik von 
Scherling’s collection, which piqued my curiosity.! To my surprise, I learned 
during a subsequent visit that this was one of more than eighty items purchased 
in the 1930s from von Scherling’s private manuscript catalogue Rotulus. The 
majority of these artifacts - which include clay tablets, mummy portraits, an 
Ethiopic Psalter, Egyptian scarabs, mummy masks, papyri of the Book of the 
Dead, mummy cartonnage, Indian and Persian miniatures, and Coptic figu- 
rines - have not been properly studied. A good portion of these items was at 
some point transferred from the MUL to the Redpath Museum, just across 
the street. In this article, I present three missing von Scherling items that are 
kept in the MUL Rare Books and Special Collections: a Ptolemaic tax receipt 
on pottery, a papyrus letter, and a mummy label. 


! I knew already of one von Scherling item in the MUL collection, which I published 
in 2013; see Brice C. Jones, “A New Coptic Fragment of 2 Samuel 10:13-14, 17-18: Mc- 
Gill MS NO Coptic 2; ZPE 184 (2013) 126-130. The fragment is part of a larger codex 
that is presently housed in the Montserrat Abbey and published as P.Monts.Roca 2.4 
by Sofía Torallas-Tovar. The circumstances leading to the separation of the McGill 
fragment from the larger codex remain a mystery. On items once belonging to the von 
Scherling collection, see especially Marja Bakker, Alette Bakkers, and Klaas A. Worp, 
"Back to Oegstgeest: The von Scherling Papyrus Collection. Some von Scherling Texts 
in Minnesota; BASP 44 (2007) 41-73; Klaas A. Worp and Renate Dekker, "Missing 
Papyri: The Greek and Coptic Papyri in the von Scherling Papyrus Collection,” BASP 49 
(2012) 175-208. 
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1. Ptolemaic Tax Receipt 


MUL MS Greek 20 W xH=10x7.6cm 22 July 98 BCE 
von Scherling number ? Thebes 


This document is a complete receipt on a reddish-brown ostracon. The 
inventory card claims that this is von Scherling #1509 (“A Greek ostracon writ- 
ten on a fragment of rubbed red pottery. 4-5" century”), but that is not the 
case, since #1509, now housed in Minnesota, was published in this journal by 
Klaas A. Worp in 2007.2 This enigma can be explained with the help of McGill's 
order documentation from 1933, which are kept on file in MULs Rare Books 
and Special Collections: 


March 2"4, 1933 
Dear Sir [von Scherling]: 


We have made the following selection from the October 1932 num- 
ber of ROTULUS, all of which we trust you can supply. If, however, 
certain items have already been sold, we should be glad if you culd 
substitute others in their place at the same prices, notifying us of this 
fact by letter, or upon your invoice. 


Worp reports that #1509 “was acquired by the University of Minnesota 
from Erik von Scherling on 6 January 1933,’ and McGill order is dated “March 
2%, 1933? three months after #1509 had been sold to Minnesota. Thus, at 
McGill's suggestion, von Scherling most likely substituted this (uncatalogued) 
ostracon in lieu of #1509. When it was received across the Atlantic, it was 
apparently mistaken as #1509, perhaps because it was not clarified that a 
substitution had been made. 

The receipt documents large sums (totalling 90 talents), and so it 
undoubtedly refers to payments by one or more tax farmers to the bank for the 
&ykÓkuov tax, a kind of transfer tax on the sale of real estate.’ The provenance 
of the sherd is secure (Thebes) and is dated to July 22, 98 BCE. For parallel 
texts with similar formulae, see O.Bodl. 1.92 (104 BCE), P Vars. 51 and 52 (92 


? Bakker, Bakkers, and Worp, “Back to Oegstgeest, 72-73. 

3 P.W. Pestman, “Limpôt éykokAov à Pathyris et à Krokodilopolis;' in E. Boswinkel 
and P.W. Pestman, Textes grecs, démotiques et bilingues (Leiden 1978) 214-222; Mark 
Depauw, The Archive of Teos and Thabis from Early Ptolemaic Thebes (Turnhout 2000), 
60-62; C. Armoni, Studien zur Verwaltung des ptolemäischen Ägypten. Das Amt des 
Basilikos Grammateus (Paderborn 2012) 223-225. On taxes and taxation in early Ptol- 
emaic Thebes, see Brian P. Muhs, Tax Receipts, Taxpayers, and Taxes in Early Ptolemaic 
Thebes (Chicago 2005). 
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BCE), O.Heid. 9 (91 BCE), and the comments by James M.S. Cowey in ZPE 
151 (2005) 159-162. The scribe of MUL MS Greek 20 also wrote BGU 6.1338, 


a tax receipt for wine dated precisely one month after our receipt was written 
(21 August 98 BCE).* 


1 "Erovcis Deia 
té(taxtat) ETÀ tiv Ev Adc nöMEN) 
Tu ue(yóAm) tpd(neCav) HEua (Sexdtnc) éyKv(KAtov) 
£& ) ....() (téAavta) EBSouN(Kovzo) 
5 mévte (ytvetat) (TÉAavta) og 
(váAavto) o 


"Year 16, Epeiph 9 [- July 22, 98 BCE], ... has paid to the bank in Diospolis 
Magna, as deposit for the ten percent sales tax, seventy-five talents, totaling 75 
tal. (Including extra charges:) 90 tal? 


1 ”Erovg ts ’Eneip 0: Taking into account the rate of the tax on sale 
(Sexatngs or 10%), year 16 must refer to year 16 of Ptolemy X and Cleopatra 
Berenike (= 99/98 BCE); see note to Il. 4-6 below. 


* Image at: http://ww2.smb.museum/berlpap/index.php/record/?TM=4646. 
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2-3 ëm... tpa(nelav): The public bank in Diospolis Magna is usually 
referred to by this formula; see O.Bodl. 1.80.1-2 (129), BGU 6.1336.1-2 (129- 
121), SB 16.12349.1-2 (126), 12350.2 and 12351.1-2 (125). In these examples, 
as in our ostracon, the banker is not mentioned. In other &ykóiQuov tax receipts 
from Thebes, however, the banker’s name is given, e.g., in O.Bodl. 1.92.7 (104): 
Képa(koc) tpa(nsüttng). On banks and bankers at Diospolis Magna, see espe- 
cially Raymond Bogaert, "Liste géographique des banques et des banquiers de 
l'Égypte ptolémaique; ZPE 120 (1998) 165-202, at 187-192; see also Katelijn 
Vandorpe and Willy Clarysse, "Egyptian Bankers and Bank Receipts in Hel- 
lenistic and Early Roman Egypt, in Pistoi dia ten technèn - Bankers, Loans and 
Archives in the Ancient World, ed. Koenraad Verboven, Katelijn Vandorpe, and 
Véronique Chankowski (Leuven 2008) 153-168. 


3  Oépa: On this term ("deposit"), see the section “Le 0&ua et le payement 
de l'éyóiQuov" in P.Batav., pp. 217-219. 


- On the abbreviation of &ykv(KAíov), cf. the image of O.Heid. 9 in ZPE 
151 (2005) 160. 


4 sC(): The first half of this line is difficult to read because of the fading 
of the ink. At this point in the receipt, we expect the name ofthe taxpayer. The 
first two letters look like £C (followed by an abbreviation stroke), but a search in 
the Trismegistos People database reveals only Semitic names starting in e¢ that 
are attested centuries later and mainly in Coptic documents. So, the reading is 
suspect. What follows these uncertain letters is also problematic. An abbrevia- 
tion stroke is clearly visible, and so it is possible that we have the phrase kai oi 
ué(toyo1) (“and his companions”), as in parallel texts (e.g., O.Bodl. 1.92). The 
large sums indicated in the following lines would lend support to a reading 
involving multiple tax payers responsible for levying a very large sum of money. 


4-6 The sum inl. 6 (90 talents) is 20% greater than the sum in ll. 4-5 (75 
talents), which is the standard increase in additional charges. The additional 
charge or agio “was often made in order to make up for payments in bronze 
from the middle of the 2™ cent. until the beginning of the 1“ cent. BC’? Cf. 
Klaus Maresch, Bronze und Silber (Opladen 1996) 93-95, 210-216. The trans- 
fer tax gikoom Tod éyKuKAtov = 1/20 or 5% of the total amount in the early 
second century BCE. After August 137 BCE, the percentage was doubled = 
1/10 or 10%. 


5 Charikleia A. Armoni, James M.S. Cowey, Dieter Hagedorn (eds.), Die griechischen 
Ostraka der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung (Heidelberg 2005) 11. 
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2. Fragment of a Letter(?) 


MUL MS Greek 17 WxH=10x89 cm IV CE 
von Scherling #2008 Provenance unknown 


A papyrus sheet in poor condition, broken on all sides except perhaps the 
right, where part of the margin seems to be preserved. Vertical and horizontal 
folds are visible. It is written in a cursive script against the fibers (|); the back 
(2) is blank. The back holds strips of adhesive, and in the top left corner on 
the front side portions of inscribed papyrus have torn away, leaving only the 
adhesive strip visible. It is a letter or request in which the writer seems to be 
asking someone to care for the poor, perhaps Victor named in l. 2. 


| 
1 xoí]p[st]v rnaparo og... 
] ddekpov Biktopat..... 
] sic tH Stoikn[otv . [...] 
IG kai trjv neviav tooa[drnv] 
5  o]poviíCet tv nevntáv 
Jer nuó(v) yàp aa..o.... 
] and navros ...[ 


“Greetings. I ask you ... brother Victor ... into the administration... 
and such great poverty ... care for the poor ... for our ... always...” 
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1 xoí]p[st]v: The nu may be the ending of yatpew, a reading that is 
further supported by the descending stroke near the beginning of this line 
that is likely rho. tapoko. often follows yatpew; see O.Krok. 1.93, PFlor. 
3.303, PGiss. 65a, PGiss.Apoll. 40, P Oxy.Hels. 47a, c. There are faint traces of 
ink at the end of this line (and the next). Lines 1 and 2 appear to end with a 
supralinear stroke. 


2  Bíktopo: This Victor may not be the recipient but the person for 
whom the petition was written. Perhaps something like, “I ask you to (help?) 
brother Victor ...” 


4 ti neviav voca[Ótnv]: Given l. 2, this could be a reference to Victor's 
state of poverty; see 1. 5 below. 


5  o]poviíCet tév nevntóv: The phrase is found only here in the papyri, 
but it occurs in several Christian literary texts (e.g., John Chrysostom, Hom. 
Tit. 6; PG 62.698), as giving to the poor was very much a Christian virtue (cf. 
Mt 19:21). Since Christians used sibling language to address each other, it is 
possible that àógAqóv Biktopa in l. 2 is a Christian designation, although it 
could just as well be a "pagan" friend or an actual sibling; d5eA@6v Biktopa in 
P.Mich. 13.660 + SB 16.12542 refers to the actual sibling of Theodoros. 


3. Mummy Label 


MUL MS Greek 19 W x H = 22.8 x 12.6 II-IV CE 
von Scherling number ? Panopolitan nome 


This mummy label is not from Rotulus but apparently from one of von 
Scherling’s “supplements.” Interestingly, a separate mummy label sold in one of 
these supplements bears the same name as the deceased in our label; see Worp 
and Dekker, BASP 49 (2012) 190. The order from 26 May 1939 indicates that 
the new label was from “Cat. #22, item 4747 The text contains the name of the 
deceased, her father, and a toponym on a dark piece of wood in the shape of a 
tabula ansata, with holes on both ends. The text was written with ink in uncial 
letters and then engraved in the wood after the ink was applied. There is a crack 
running through the middle of the wooden slab but it is kept together by rein- 
forcement on the backside. As a general rule, mummy labels in the shape of a 
tabula ansata are not inscribed on the back, which is the case here. The type of 
wood used (plane, sycamore, acacia, pine, etc.) is not immediately discernible 
and would require lab tests, which were not possible. For a general introduc- 
tion to mummy labels, see Jan Quaegebeur, P.Batav., Appendix F (“Mummy 
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Labels: An Orientation") and A. Bataille, “A propos d'une étiquette de momie 
inédite; Revue Archéologique 25 (1946) 43-56. 


1 Laapéungic 
2 "Hpovoc 
3 IlavonxoAttig 


"Saareméphis, daughter of Héron, from the Panopolite nome" 


1 Xaopéumoic: The name is so far unattested. The initial letter on the 
slab is clearly sigma, but we would expect the common feminine theophoric 
prefix Ta- (“she who belongs to"); there are many female names beginning 
Taap- but not Xaap-. The most likely interpretation is that it is a misspelling 
of the Egyptian name Levapéungic (see TM/People name ID 13690), with 
loss of intervocalic nu; see Gignac, Grammar 1:111-118. As mentioned above, 
this name is attested in another von Scherling mummy label (BASP 49 [2012] 
190). There, we find Zevapoungıg (l. Xevapéungic) as one who had erected a 
gravestone for her mother. The origin and translation of the Egyptian name 
Zevap£ungıg has been a point of contention. It occurs in two Greek-Demotic 
mummy labels (P Batav. 40a and b) studied by Jan Quaegebeur, who argues that 
Ap&ungıg must be interpreted as Hr-iwn-mw.t=f, "Horus pillar of his mother" 
(PBatav. 40, p. 165). Several variants of the name are attested in the papyri: 
Yevapsuíqioc (P Princ. 2.52), Levapspmeroc (SB 1.1202), Zevaphungıg (Paris, 
Louvre 619), Gwapéynoic (P Bingen 96). Cf. Demotisches Namenbuch, p. 1130, 
s.v. Senareméphis. 
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3 Many mummy labels stem from the Panopolite nome; see, e.g., P.Coll. 
Youtie 2.97-120, and P Batav. 40, 41. In some cases, the embalmer (vekpotépoc) 
in the Panopolite nome is mentioned, eg. Iaveyxätnc in SB 1.5767. 
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New von Scherling Papyri in Uppsala! 


Klaas A. Worp Leiden University 


Abstract 
Edition of ten miscellaneous papyri in Uppsala, acquired from the 
Swedish-Dutch manuscript dealer Erik von Scherling. The Coptic 
papyrus appears in an appendix courtesy Renate Dekker. 


! See also K.A. Worp, “Back to Oegstgeest: The von Scherling Papyrus Collection,” 
BASP 44 (2007) 39-47; K.A. Worp and R. Dekker, “Missing Papyri: Greek and Coptic 
Papyri in the von Scherling Papyrus Collection,” BASP 49 (2012) 175-208; and K.A. 
Worp, “Greek von Scherling Papyri in Leiden,” BASP 50 (2013) 15-38. Two other pa- 
pyri resurfaced recently: Rotulus 4 (1937) #1885 (Homer, Il. 21.567-581) is recorded 
as LDAB 118717, and Rotulus 3 (1933) #1696 (a Coptic fragment) recently appeared 
on eBay (see the website http://bricecjones.weebly.com/blog). For more von Scherling 
papyri among the so-called Robinson papyri (acquired by D.M. Robinson in the 1940s, 
bequeathed to W.H. Willis, who gave some of them to Duke University), see BASP 25 
(1988) 99; the von Scherling papyrus published there (pp. 113-114) is now SB 20.14290. 
Kim Ryholt (Copenhagen) recently informed me that he had found Rotulus 7 (1954) 
#2523 (see BASP 49 [2012] 187), now P.Haun inv. 408. 

I am greatly indebted not only to my colleague Todd Hickey, but also to Dr. Marco 
Perale who investigated the von Scherling family in Rotterdam. Erik Edzard Floris Fol- 
kard von Scherling was born there on May 20, 1907. At some point the family returned 
to Sweden. Erik's brother Frithjof obtained his BA at Uppsala University in 1917 and 
became a judge and chairman of the court of Varnamo (see Svensk biografisk handbok, 
s.v. Folkard von Scherling, Frithjof). Erik returned to the Netherlands and married a 
Dutch woman, Tia Hartlief (1911-1990). He died in 1956. 

See now also PJ. Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse antiquariaat (Nijme- 
gen 2007) 185, 426, and Id., “The Antiquarian Book Trade in the Netherlands during 
the Second World War” Quaerendo 36.4 (2006) 251-292 (42): “But this takes us a long 
way past the nineteen-thirties, when Horodisch, Junk, Rosenthal and Gumbert all still 
had to find their footing in their new homeland. Nor were all emigrés of Jewish ori- 
gin. One particular case was that of the highly gifted Erik von Scherling (1907-56), a 
Swedish homosexual who moved to Leiden in 1927 to escape persecution in his own 
country. In Leiden he opened a highly specialized private bookshop concentrating on 
old manuscripts. Later the shop was moved to Oegstgeest. His catalogues and magazine 
Rotulus, a Bulletin for Manuscript-Collectors (1931-54, 7 vols.) are still a marvel of erudi- 
tion today. Among his circle of friends was the young Johan Polak (later on to become 
well-known as erudite bibliophile, collector and publisher), who claimed to have been 
taught cuneiform script by von Scherling? That claim cannot be substantiated by me. 
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Todd Hickey pointed out to me that a small batch of papyri bought from 
Erik von Scherling more than half a century ago are now in the university 
library at Uppsala. They are kept there in the Manuscript and Music Depart- 
ment, in the Collection of Per Edward Gustafsson, under call number Y 6:46.” 
They are numbered 2-10, which I retain here. No. 1 was left open. I have not 
been able to study the papyri in situ, and so I have relied on the descriptions 
of the papyri in Rotulus. 


2. List of Names 
von Scherling G. 109 = “List 9? #3 = BASP 49 (2012) 191. 


A much damaged fragment of a list of names (ca. 35 lines). Several entries 
mention Heron, Didymus, and Irenaeus. A complete transcript is not possible. 
The dimensions given by von Scherling are clearly wrong. The date given by 
him (2nd century BCE) is presumably a misprint for the 2nd century AD. A 
date in the 3rd century AD cannot be excluded. I give here the transcription 
of a few lines only. 


7 ] . . 105 Eipnvatov tod Ata . [ 
8 ]... dógA(oóc) unt(poc) TAs aotfic [ 
9  Eip|nvaioc Hpoó[t]oc tod Al 


11 ]ov 8ovA( ) Zwotuov [ 
12 ] traces un(tpòc) Ioapodt(oc) 


Many rumors concerning the enigmatic personality of Erik von Scherling are based 
upon speculation (e.g. that he would have had a quarrel with his father who would have 
refused to give a regular allowance to his son after he had started life as a student in 
Leiden University, and thereafter Erik would have been forced to fend for himself and 
make his own living in the antiquarian book trade). 

2 A special word of thanks goes to the directors of Uppsala University Library and its 
Manuscript and Music Department and to Mr. H. Hallberg, who kindly provided me 
with information on how these papyri entered the Uppsala University Library. They 
were donated in 1966 by Mr. Per Edward Gustafsson, a Swedish collector from Váners- 
borg, who had apparently purchased them from Erik von Scherling. Mr. Hallberg also 
provided me with scans of the papyri (published here with the restriction "Copyright 
Uppsala University Library") and with information about Erik von Scherling's family 
(still living in Uppsala). He also helped identify the author of the English handwriting 
in the description accompanying some of the texts (see especially 8 below). 
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3. Cession of Ownership Rights 


von Scherling G. 145 (apparently not mentioned in any Rotulus volume; see 
BASP 44 [2007] 45) 


The verso contains a parachoresis (= a cession of ownership rights), pos- 
sibly from Oxyrhynchos, written across the fibres. For this type of document, 
see P.Mich.18.784, PNYU 2.15a, and PSI 15.1533. Only small portions of the 
text can be read relatively securely. It is impossible to reconstruct the original 
text of this papyrus document in full (probably it was a fairly large document). 
On the basis of palaeographical criteria it can be dated to the Let century BCE. 


margin 
Jota e me. [ 
].. Oég@voc [ 
Maxs]óóv[t] t&v EX thc õe[kátns tra pyíac ka(toikov) in(réov) 
napalyopnto eic ón[uootov dandvnv 
]s napa Oéovoc tod [ 
] . eov. nc AiexAa . [ 
x]anpov ..... oul 


ON Un © D ra 


3 For the restoration of this line, see POxy. 49.3482.3. de[vtépac cannot 
be excluded. 
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4 Cf. PMich. 18.784, Fr. B, ll. 3-4: napa tôv napox@[pov]uevov zap[a]- 
YOpNtKod sic Snuolotov ö[andvn]v. 


The recto features the remains of two columns in another hand, written 
along the fibres, the first consisting of the endings of two or three lines, the 
second consisting of the beginnings of two lines. There is no publishable text. 


4. Private Letter 


von Scherling G. 39 = Rotulus 5 (1949) #2195 = BASP 49 (2012) 184 


Ido not think that the date given in the description of this private letter in 
Rotulus (“first cent. CE") is necessarily correct; the handwriting is compatible 
also with the 2nd cent. CE. The text on the recto is written along the fibers. 
The verso is now invisible, because the papyrus was pasted on a piece of paper. 


1 Xepon(íov) Apstor[ovı ya(ipetv).] Serapion to Ariston, greetings. 

2 "Enguyéoco .[....... ] I've sent to you ... 

3  koxéfnoav oitl....... ] the ... came down river ... 

4 xoiàníjeav[........... ] and they went away ... 

5 Kül...... EEE ] and... 

6 GAovtol....... öpaxuac?] the complete ... 

7 B€ &oynk[oteg Kal Aéyovtec] having received six drachmas (?), 
and saying: 

8 Str oov Déi elle åpyvpíov “Take in silver as much as you like. 

9 apé. ITAnpd[ow] oot tò <ö>Aov Ishall pay off the rest of the price 
completely.” 

10 thc tuñc. ’Ey® oùk éd00a[d-] I did not allow them 

11 toù avfalßpijvar oriuepov. to travel up into the country today, 

12 Ñ otw [0], Xouróv napa- which is the 9th, because I had 
been encouraged, 

13 xAndeig &xew tht 0 that I would have the rest com- 
pletely on the 9th 

14 dpOpov zpiv a[d]toùs åva- in the early morning before their 
departure. 

15 Bva teAstov. Mn [&]ync Do not reproach me, 

16 uópov. 'Eyo dé oov adtoic as I shall accompany them 

17 ävaßno[o]ua. Mñ oov An- on an inland journey. And stop 


talking nonsense! 
18 pions. "Eppooco. Farewell! 
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1 ‘Apetot[ovi: this iotacistic variant of TM/_namelD no. 2299 appears 
to be fairly uncommon. It is found asa father’s name in SB 24.16329.22 (Arsin., 
165 CE). There is no reason to think that the same person is involved here. 
Iotacistic spellings of other personal names such as Aristophanes or Aristoteles 
cannot be excluded. 


4-7 It seems inescapable to take the letters £& as the numeral é = six. It 
seems attractive to restore, after the plural änñA0av, something like (an object 
in the plural) SE éoynk[dtEc koi Méyovtec] “after they had received six ... and 
saying .. Moreover, the context suggests that money is involved, hence the 
restoration of dpaypdc in 1. 6; the average number of letters per line is 20, and 
the restoration [ótec Kai éyovtec] with 15 letters is stretching it, but I do not 
see an alternative; einövteg would not be shorter than Aéyovtec. 
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5. Two (?) Private Letters 


von Scherling G. 19 = Rotulus 5 (1949) #2204 = BASP 49 (2012) 185 


This papyrus was written in the 4th century CE, possibly by one and the 
same elegant hand. The recto, written along the fibres, consists of greetings to 
various family members. The verso, written across the fibres, is the beginning 
of a Christian letter, in which the author thanks the Lord and seems to mention 
the price of 15 breads. The relation between the texts on the recto and verso 
is unclear. Was the text on the verso a continuation of the text on the recto? 
The scribes command of the Greek language is not flawless; see the critical 
apparatus for recto ll. 1, 7, 8, and 9 and verso ll. 7 and 8. 


Recto 

1 dondCepe OdaAA£p[ıov ca.5 ] 

2 Kai Zopiav tiv ddeAor[v ov xoi] 

3 mv ddehoriv pov Ag[poditnv?] 

4 Kal mv untépav uov [Kai dondCe-] 
5 ou adenv rop gotw mv[ ca. 8 ] 
6 donate Paviav ou .[ ca.8 ] 

7  äondotoue nor] ca.10 ] 

8 Gondlouen.[ ca.10 ] 

9 [ca5]é&mtaoA[ ca.10 ] 


1,7, 81. äondtona 11. OvoAgpiov 41 untépa 51 tovt pap. 61. 
dora? 91. nera or ¿ml tå? 
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“T greet Valerius ... and my sister Sophia and my sister Aphrodite and my 
mother and N.N. greets her, that is the ... greet Phanias ... I greet many times 
... I greet ... and thereafter(?) ...” 


1 For the double À in Odaaképliov, see Gignac, Grammar 1:155. 


3 The personal name Aphrodite and its derivatives Aphroditous and 
Aphroditarion are quite common. 


6 donate looks like a misspelling for the aorist imperative donaoaı; for 
interchanges of C/o and ave in one verb form, see Gignac, Grammar 1:120, 
192. One could also read àonóG«ope for àonáGopau for the syncopation of 
a syllable, see Gignac 1:312-313. 


- For the Greek masculine name Phanias, see Trismegistos People, 
Name ID no. 3175. 


7 Restore something like t0AA[óktc / TIoAA[iav vel sim. 


9 ma: probably Ensıra rather than Eni td. 


Verso 

[ ca. 5 ] év K(vpt)@ åonáčeta vidv 
[tô nat]pi pov Tabac Ev 

[ ca. 5 ] IIpó ye návtov £v 

[ ca. 3 dAJoKAnpsiv os 0£Xo Ev Dich. 
[?Tıvookeiv os 0éÀo Or £vócnca 
[£yó. Ebyjapiot& obv 16 Dich 

[ ca. 5 Ed]Odv oov, nep, ko0oc 
[?tnv tu] TOV catapiov 

[ ca. 5 ö£x]a mévte. Mä oov Aue- 
10 [Añonc KJai tod dó[sAoo0 — ] 


WAND UF WN m 


lko 4,600 71 E000; t’tatep pap. habere videtur;l.kó0gc? 81. oitapiov 


“N.N. in the Lord greets ... to my father Paul in ... Before all I want you 
to prosper well in the Lord. I want you to know that I fell ill. Therefore I am 
grateful to God ... Drop forthwith [the price?] of the fifteen ... breads. Don't 
be neglectful and of my brother ...” 


1-3 A normal letter opening has A to B yaípe or something similar 
such as B to A ëv k(vpí)o xaípew. Here I take “my father Paul” in 1. 2 as the 
addressee of the letter. The combination £v k(vpí)o yaípew is quite common 
(40 hits in the DDBDP), but the DDBDP does not produce a parallel for the 
wording êv K(vpt)@ aondleron. Reading tóv instead of vióv in 1. 1 is conceiva- 
ble. But the correct supplement in 1. 2 is hardly facilitated by this alternative. 
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One would have to correct the reading of l. 2 to natépa pov IIaöAov, but the 
datives are quite clear. 


3-4 IIpó ye ndvrov: this wording is found also in PFuad Univ. 6.2 + 
ebxouai oe óAokAnpetv; POxy. 20.2273.3 + [ebyoua buds oyiiv]ew mapa 
toic Enı&evodnan O[eoic; 2275.2 + edyo[pat tois 0]eotc ta Ev Bip véi Äerd cot 
bnopyOfivau 55.3816.3 + eùyóua TH Oe Ónoc SASKANPSV og ANOAGBO; and 
56.3860.2 + ebyoue (l. sbyopar) TO kopí 086 Sac vyiévoviá (l. Dytatvovtd) 
og Kal svOvLOdVTA AnoAaßelv và rap šuo0 ypdupata. It stands to reason 
that the letters ev in L 3 in our text are the beginning of some form of the 
verb evyopat (participle or indicative present). But one may also accentuate 
e and take this as an adverb going with óA]okAnpeiv, although I know of 
no parallel for this word combination. I also did not find a parallel for the 
wording eü[xouevos 0A]okAnpeiv oe 02.0. And 0éÀo twice in Il. 4 and 5 is in 
itself awkward. For the wording OAoKAnpetv os 0£Ac, compare P Harr. 2.335.2. 


5 Or read [eidév]an. 


7 The reading of this line is difficult. s0uvouv cannot here be an infini- 
tive depending on edyaptoté in |. 6. The DDBDP does produce an instance of 
the participle ebO6vvobvttin PAbinn. 10.7. I thought of eb8vvodvt\v rä yap, but 
nartep is more likely, especially if the stroke to the upper right of the supposed 
t of evOvvodtvt is a figment of my imagination. It is unlikely that the author 
intended to state that God is directly responsible for and regulating (note the 
various meanings of ed0vvéo given by LSJ) the price of fifteen loaves of bread. 
The scribe committed several errors here, in that (a) he inserted a superfluous 
final -v in £606v for £000 (for this redundant additional v, see Gignac, Gram- 
mar 1:113, 2.d). and (b) the form ka00c at the end of the line cannot but be a 
misspelling. Instead of kac, which makes no sense in the context, kó0ec, the 
imperative aorist of kaðínu (in documentary papyri the interchange of s/o is 
well attested; see Gignac, Grammar 1:290-291), makes more sense. This verb 
is rather uncommon, but the many attestations of mépéc, the imperative aorist 
of napin, are comparable. 


8-9 The five "artakan" mentioned in the description of this text in Rotu- 
lus is a misreading of the Greek term cettapiwv inl. 8; the numeral five is found 
in L 9, tévre, but the number of items involved is fifteen, not five. 


? One may wish to compare PAbinn. 10.5ff: ebydpevoc vfi Veta mpovota bytatvovtt 
oot Kal £00vvoOvrt dmoóo0fivot Ta nap’ Euod ypéuuata. There one should construe: 
edyopevoc tfj feig npovoíg ta nap’ Euod ypdnnara dxooo0fivaí oot dyıatvovrı Kal 
edvOvvobvtt, hence the masculine participle does not go with the divine providence 
(feminine), but with the masculine addressee cot. 
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6. Census Declaration from Oxyrhynchus 


von Scherling G. 135 = Rotulus 7 (1954) #2526 = BASP 49 (2012) 188 


The description in Rotulus reads: “Census declaration 11.5 x 3.8 cm. Be- 
ginnings of 18 incomplete lines, from Oxyrhynchus, dated in the reign of the 
emperor Antoninus Pius = 131/2, or 145/6 A.D.) (G.135). In fact, Hadrian is 
also possible: 131/2 = year 16 Hadrian, while 145/6 = year 11 Antoninus Pius. 
On this type of document see R.S. Bagnall and B.W. Frier, The Demography of 
Roman Egypt (Cambridge 1994, rev.ed. 2006), and recently published new texts 
from Oxyrhynchus such as P. Bagnall 38 (174 CE); POxy. 73.4956 (146/7 CE); 
73.4957 (146/7 CE); 74.4989 (175 CE), 4990 (188/9 CE), 4991 (216/7 CE); SB 
20.14310 (188/189); 24.16011 (111/12 CE). POxy. 2.349 (159) is an excellent 
parallel for this census declaration. 


BovAopat [ åva-] 
ypapñv[ar Ent tod ozápyov-] 

1óc uot [u£pouc otktag En’ Gu-] 
Qó80v Ap[óuov Gofipi&oc] 

tov Xafs[ívou ... toô] 
ópoza[tpíou d6224p00] 

xoi yova[ikóc N.N.] 

viov .. [ N. N. dvta] 

sic tò év[eotoc (Étoc) 1. ..(...)] 
éékatov [Adtokpétopoc] 
Katoapos [ 

100 [kvpiov ét@v n. Aw éEmdt5o-] 
m tò Oz[óuvnuo óc xa-] 

Onkeı. [ "Exouc n ] 
AdtTokp[étopos Kaícapoc] 

Titov Aî[Mov Adpiavod] 
Avtov[etvov LeB(aotod) 
EvosB[odc month, day. Aw éxtd@ur.] 


WANDA UNF WN rz 


= m= 
ko © 


= 
N 


kon ba ka ka Fa Fa 
CONAN 4» Q 


4 For the amphodon see S. Daris, “I quartieri di Ossirinco: materiali e 
note,” ZPE 132 (2000) 211-221. 


9-10 The regnal year numeral of the current year may be supplied as: 
10, Ev]|SExatov, iB, ôw]lôékatov, or ts, Exxa]|SéKatov, i.e regnal years 11, 12, 
or 16. 
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11 Supply either [Adptavod] or [Avrwvetvov]. 


12 The reading at the beginning of this line is complicated. Above line 
level a dash is visible, as if this were a numeral marker. But at this point in the 
text I do not expect a numeral marker, and taking the dash as the top of t of 
the expected article seems inescapable; thereafter I see traces of letters that I 
take as part of an o and the top of a v forked at its top. 


7. Receipt and List of Taxpayers (?) 


von Scherling G. 21 


Remarkably enough, there does not seem to be an entry for this relatively 
small strip of papyrus in any Rotulus volume. 

The text on the back is written parallel with the fibers. There seem to be 
traces of earlier writing across the fibers. The hand of the two lines transcribed 
below is a fluent 2nd-century CE hand. 


1 Ilpá(xtopoi) Xwapo unrpor(outwxôv) óvón(atvoc) "Hpovoc tod 
Kal Xapamíovoc 
2 yopva(cinpy ) Kal tod àógAQo0 ` (üprópau B. 


"(Paid) to the praktores (= tax collectors) of Sinary, for metropolitan taxes 
in the name of Heron alias Sarapion the (ex-)gymnasiarch and his brother, 2 
artabai” 

1 A gymnasiarch "Hpov 6 kai Xapaníov appears to be unattested in 
second century documents from Oxyrhynchus. It cannot be decided whether 
in the present text Heron is an active gymnasiarch or an ex-gymnasiarch (note 
the difference in abbreviating yvuvao(iépyxov) and yvuvaoi(apxñoavtoc)). 
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- The village of Sinary (cf. TM/Places Geo ID # 2899) is located in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome. 


2 “Metropolitan” taxes are taxes to be paid by inhabitants ofthe metropo- 
lis of the Oxyrhynchite nome. 


The front of the papyrus features a kollesis and contains a list, each line 
representing about half of the original entry. The first column is broken off to 
the left, the second column is broken off to the right. The handwriting again 
points to a second-century date. The transcript below is not truly satisfactory; 
especially the reading of Il. 5-7 is problematical. It is of some interest to find 
in Il. 12-13 a centurion of a legion, more specifically of the Cohors Tertia Itu- 
raeorum, for which see the note ad loc. 


traces 
]oy( ) Agdoyio 
Li]APave AzoX( ) 
Alsoviön AzoX( ) 
]. T10 . acttnc 
Do Eonopüc 
]. (apovp.)... 
] (Gpovp.) o 6nf( ) Iaxó(otoc) 
] dad MBS) 
1.0 (ápovp.) ypagnt 
H ]Aoc Kai Hadaıs 
12 ] (Exatovtdpx ) kepiôvoc 
13 oneipng ptn “Ito]vpatov 
14 Jo ) gvv tod a(dtod) 


WANDA NF WN rz 


= 
° 


2 For the Greek personal name Aphthonios, see Trismegistos/People, 
Name_ID 8915. It is found relatively frequently in papyri from the Oxy- 
rhynchite nome, or in texts from the Panopolite nome. 


12-13 Cf. R. Alston, Soldier and Society in Roman Egypt (London 1995) 
180; the third cohort of the Ituraeans is also mentioned in P. Mich. 9.568/569.5- 
6 (Arsin., 90 CE): M]d[p]kot Avdeotio l'eul[ÉAA® otpatidtn ozg(pnc tpitns 
Trovpatov Ekat]ovrapxtag Tittov, and in POxy. 7.1022 = ChLA 3. 215.27-31 
(Oxy., 103 CE): Avidius Arrian cornicular(ius) | coh(ortis) üfi] It{uraJeorum 
| scripsi authenticam | epistulam in tabulario | cohortis esse. The provenance 
and the early 2nd-century date of the latter papyrus are compatible with my 
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dating of the other side of 7. The combination of a centurio legionis anda cohort 
in 7 does not need to surprise us, but the question remains which legion was 
meant. If 7 was written before the reign of Trajan, the Legio II Traiana would 
be ruled out, and the legio XXII Deiotariana would be meant. But we cannot 
be certain. See also Alston, loc.cit., pp. 166-168. 


8. Declaration of Death from Soknopaiou Nesos 


The G number is lacking, so the item cannot be identified with an entry in 
Rotulus. 'The text is part of a declaration to the royal scribe of the Herakleides 
district in the Arsinoite nome concerning the death of a certain Stotoetis son 
of Satabous. For this type of document, see R.S. Bagnall (ed.), The Oxford 
Handbook of Papyrology (Oxford 2009) 381. The papyrus is accompanied by 
a first transcript of the Greek text plus a few notes; most probably this is the 
work of Ms. Eefje Prankje Wegener from Leiden University, who is known to 
have assisted von Scherling and to have owned a few texts she acquired from 
him. See BASP 49 (2012) 176, n. 7. 

For the personal names in ll. 3 and 7-8 of this text, see SPP 22. 52.11 and 
15 (third century CE): Pakysis, son of Apynchis, and Stotoétis, son of Satabous. 
In our papyrus tod adtod inl. 9 probably indicates a mutual family relationship 
like ^his uncle" or *his nephew? 

For parallels for this death certificate, see C.Pap.Gr. 2.1, in particular no. 
80 (= SB 1.5176), but see also no. 10 (= PLond. 2.281, pp. 65-66) and no. 59 
(= PPetaus 3). The hand points to the second or the first half of the 3rd cen- 
tury CE. 


1 BacUax[à yp(appatet) A ]p[owvoítov) ‘HpaxA(eidov) peptbog] 
2  mopà traces [ IIakóoscoc ?] 
3  Amóyyeoc [t&v go une LoKvoratov] 

4  Nfüoov tifs HpakAeíóovu uepíóoc. "Exe-] 

5 Aeómos[v] t..[ 

6 miò .].. af étouc] 

7 mron A ee XtoTO-] 

8 fiuc LataPo[d]t[oc¢ 

9 “oÓ adtod | 

10 evor av. [ 

IL Tess: ID 


“To the royal scribe of the Arsinoite nome, the Herakleides district, from 
(N.N. son of) Pakysis (?) son of Apynchis ... from the village of Soknopaiou 
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Nesos of the Herakleides district. On the nth day of the month ... in the 18th 
year of the emperor N.N. Stotoetis son of Satabous died ... of the same ...” 


1 For royal scribes of the Herakleides district whose name might be 
restored here, see J.E.G. Whitehorne, Strategi and Royal Scribes’ (Firenze 2006) 
128. 


3-4 The restorations in both lines are for ca. 20 letters. 


5-7 Normally in a text as this, the verb éreAeótnos is immediately con- 
nected with a dating formula: tf (numeral) to óvtoc unvóc name tod óvtoc / 
&veotóxtoc / SieAndrvOdtoc Érovc year n tod Abtokpótopoc + emperor's name, 
or possibly: «à unvi + name. 


There are four Egyptian month names featuring an omega (e.g., Pachon, 
Phaophi), but the reading of the omega here is very uncertain, and the ink 
traces might be part ofa final theta (as in Thoth and Phamenoth, the two other 
month names featuring an omega). For the reason given earlier in this note 
inl.7 does not seem to represent the day numeral going with th. An 18th regnal 
year between the years 100-250 might be Trajan = 114/5, Hadrian = 133/4, An- 
toninus Pius = 154/5, Marcus Aurelius = 177/8, or Septimius Severus = 209/10. 

9. Private Letter 


von Scherling G. 214. 


Remarkably enough, no Rotulus entry reports G. 214. It is a fragment of 
a private letter, mentioning another letter sent by the author to an addressee 
residing somewhere in the Arsinoite nome. The palaeography points to a date 
in the Roman period (I-III AD). 

The fragment with ll. 9-11 is misplaced and currently covers the beginning 
of L 8. It should be moved to the right. 


"Exojuoá nv 
fiv énepydc por ) 
an’ ‘Apowosttov ém[o-] | 
TOANV Kal ugyúÀ)oc 
éyapnv Zero Kal y 
éppOoVat napaka- 
AG É oat rukvé- 
tepov š[uo]í ypdg[ew] i 
[ne]pi àv BoúÀ [8t. ] 
10 we einsilv 
ll ...| 


WAND NF Q LS — 
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7l. oe 


“I received the letter which you had sent to me from the Arsinoite (nome) 
and I rejoiced very much thereafter, and to be strong (I pray) and I invite you 
to write to me more frequently concerning your wishes ... so to speak ...” 


1-4 No margin above I. 1 is visible and apparently the author starts his 
message right away. This practice seems to be uncommon. It is conceivable that 
the papyrus has been mounted incorrectly and that the uninscribed margin be- 
fore ll. 1-3 is due to incorrect mounting. On the other hand, on the scan I think 
I see part of the second diagonal of the lambda of toArv in L 4 crossing over 
the vertical crack in the papyrus. The same goes for the alpha of &yápnv in 1. 5. 


4-5 Fora parallel, see POxy. 14.1676:4 &yápnv ugyáAoc kopioópue|vóc 
60v ÈTIOTOAMV. 


6-8 Invitations to do something more frequently are an epistolary to- 
pos. For a parallel wording, see PLond. 6.1929.6: napakoA® oov rukvo[té]poc 
NOV uvnoßn[ti. It looks as if the author of our letter forgot to write a verb 
like edxonan with épp@oOat. 


10 Four parallels of the wording wc eineiv are found in CPR 7.20.18; 
PFlor. 1.33.12; POxy. 33.2664.7; and P Wash. Univ. 1.7.12. 


10. Two Christian (?) Literary Texts 


von Scherling G. 1104-111 = Rotulus 7 (1954) #2598 = BASP 49 (2012) 189 


The frame contains two small fragments, here labeled A and B. A is from 
an early Christian codex, perhaps from the 7th century, as indicated in Rotulus. 
Whether B is Christian remains to be seen. 


A front 

traces 

[. ]ev n[ 
Duo thv[ 
aopatov [ 
ayomnc mp 
nuac .[ 


Ch Un À © 4 — 
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A back 

1 Ja ....] 
2 ].ovev[...] 

3  ]. Aovtpov. 

4 Jjvkoiem vow .] 
5 ] ovtac 

6 Jeal ..] 


I have not been able to identify the author of the text on the back, be- 
cause a search in the TLG for Aovtpov (l. 3) in combination with kat emt (1. 4) 
produced only authors such as Iamblichus Phil., De vita Pythagorica 5.21.11 
(10) åuepiuvoðvt zapéxo1, npookaAeoópuevoc LETH TO AOVTPOV TOV veavíav 
énnyye(Aoto aÖTIPKN abtd óða sig mv tfjg OWUAOKIAG DTOTPOPAV Kal 
énméreiav ómvekóg mapéEew xc. The other authors are: 

(1) Origenes Theol., Commentarii in Ev. Joannis 32.2.14.2 

(2) Oribasius Med., Collectiones medicae (libri incerti) 38.8.2 

(4) Epiphanius, Panarion (= Adversus haereses) 2.385.2 

(5) Basilius Caesariensis, Enarratio in prophetam Isaiam [Dub.] 1.44.8 

(6) Ephraem Syrus Theol., Sermo in eos, qui in Christo obdormierunt 117.3 


(7) Joannes Chrysostomus Scr. Eccl., In Epist. ii ad Corinthios (homiliae 
1-30) 61.551.9 


These texts are not obvious candidates for identification. I also searched 
the TLG for a Christian author featuring Aovtpov and aopat- in vain. 


4 Jaoparoic | is also possible. 
B likewise features (a) literary text(s). There are slight remains of two 


columns on the front. The hand seems the same on the front and the back and 
is compatible with the 4th-century date given in Rotulus. 
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B front col. 1 


= = o 0 I O0 Uu d ut — 
— 
8 


12 ]v 


1 

2 

3 

4 ` 

5 Intedgio[ 
6 ].uwor.! 
7 Jeto oul 

8 TI. AAul 

9 Juohhy [ 
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Appendix: Coptic Letter 


von Scherling C. 117 = Rotulus 5 (1949) #2248 = in BASP 49 (2012) 202 


The upper right corner of a Coptic letter. The upper layer of the papyrus 
has become detached along the right edge and partly broken off. It is unknown 
whether the other side of the papyrus (with the fibers running vertically) con- 
tains any writing, such as an address. It is likely that Apa Paulus in l. 1 is the 
addressee of the letter. At the end of]. 2. the author of the letter dipped his pen 
into the inkwell, and his writing became more crude. He made some ink stains. 

The references in the text to “the mount" and the “brethren” in 1. 3 seem to 
indicate a monastic background (cf. PBal. 1, pp. 27-28). This is not remarkable, 
because a few papyri from the von Scherling collection were connected with 
the Monastery of Apa Apollo in Bawit (compare PMon.Apollo 6 = C. 27; 40 = 
C. 44; 61 = C. 20, pp. 13-14), the Monastery of Apa Apollo near Apollonopolis 
Parva/Sbeht (= Dayr al-Balaizah; PBal. 1, p. 15, n. 5), and the Monastery of 
Apa Thomas in Wadi Sarga (see the oracle question C. 17 + 49 discussed in 
BASP 49 [2012] 205). 

Individuals named Paul appear in several Coptic papyri belonging to the 
former von Scherling collection (cf. BASP 49 [2012] 205-206): 

C.7 an account featuring a priest Paul, Antonius and others 

C.13 aletter to Apa Paul about money 

C.17+49 an oracle question of Paul, a monk of the Monastery of Apa 
Thomas 

C.50 a letter from Paul to his beloved father John about a vineyard 

C. 74 an agreement between monks involving the son of Chares, the 
monk Paul, Apollo and Apa Noumenios. 


Middle Egypt ca. 8x 10 cm Seventh/eighth century 
1 Jana nayae nNo6 
2 [N- Je MNTOOY NeM2H 
3 A]arpe Ne[C]NHY 
4 [e- ]..a..[..] erpeac[M]- 


Apa Paule, the great 

of the mountain of Emhe (?) 
he let the brethren 

in order that he would find 


HM © N ra 
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1-2 ana nayae nnoe [N-]. The title can be restored in five different 
ways: 

*riNOG6 [NAPXIMANAPITHC], “the great archimandrite, the head ofa mon- 
astery (PBal. 395, and p. 33) 

° nnoe [Npwmel], “the great man,’ the head of a monastery (P Bal. 129, 
186, 203, 267, 291, 303B, 312, 317, and p. 33) 

ennoe [NIWT], “the great father” or monastic superior (P.Mon.Apollo 45, 
and p. 29) 

e rNO6 [NcoN], “the great brother” or senior monk (P.Mon.Apollo 2, 25 
en p. 29; PBal. 152, and pp. 34-35) 

° nNO6 [NwHpe], “the great son” which is probably equivalent to the 
previous title (P Bal. 103, and p. 35) 


Apa Paul surely was an important person at the monastery. Either he was 
the head of the monastery or a senior monk who could act as “intermediary 
for amonk who wishes to communicate with the dikaion of the monastery via 
its head" (P. Mon. Apollo, p. 29). 

The title nyos Npwme appears in: P Bal. 291.2: Apa Petrus, rNO6 NPHME; 
P.Bal. 303B.6: Ap[a - - - , nno] Npwme; and P.Bal. 317.4: Apa Elias, nnoe 
NPWME. 


2 wnTooy NeM2H: The toponym perhaps continued in 1. 3. A search in 
P.Mon.Apollo, PBawit Clackson, P.Bal., and S. Timm, Das christlich-koptische 
Agypten in arabischer Zeit (vol. 2), has not been productive. 


4 eTpea6[M]-: at the end of the line there is space for just one letter. 


Leiden University Renate Dekker 
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Labor Contracts from the 
Harthotes Archive! 


W. Graham Claytor Universitat Basel, 
Nikos Litinas University of Crete, and 
Elizabeth Nabney University of Michigan 


Abstract 
Edition of four labor contracts from the Harthotes archive from The- 
adelpheia ranging in date from 20/19 BCE to 10 CE. They shed light 
on the socio-economic status of the family and the role of child labor 
in early Roman Egypt. 


The four contracts published here continue the recent and ongoing pub- 
lication of material from the family archive of Harthotes, a public farmer and 
priest from Theadelpheia who lived in the time of Augustus.’ Of particular 
interest is a series of paramone, or service, contracts, which involve the inden- 
tured labor of young family members. Most striking is the case of a young girl 
named Tahaunes, who was sent to the village of Philagris to work in an imperial 
oil mill for two years by her father Harthotes, an arrangement subsequently re- 
newed for a further two and a half years (3 and 4, 7 and 10 CE). This was not an 
isolated incident in the family's history: much earlier Harthotes and his mother 


! Claytor prepared the introduction and appendix and edited texts 1 and 3, while 
Litinas edited 2, and Nabney edited 4. We have all contributed to each section, however, 
and are jointly responsible for the whole work. For comments on the manuscript and 
discussion ofthe issues raised we are grateful to Paul Heilporn, Sabine Huebner, Anas- 
tasia Maravela, David Ratzan, Ville Vuolanto, and the anonymous readers. Claytor and 
Nabney first presented these papyrias part ofthe ASP's panel at the Society for Classical 
Studies annual meeting in New Orleans, January, 2015, and Claytor presented them to 
papyrological seminars in Strasbourg and Oslo. We take this opportunity to thank our 
hosts and all the audience members for their feedback. 

? See W.G. Claytor and R.S. Bagnall, "The Beginnings of the Roman Provincial Cen- 
sus: A New Declaration from 3 BCE,’ GRBS 55 (2015) 637-653, along with W.G. Claytor, 
R. Warga, and Z. Smith, “Four Poll- Tax Receipts on Papyrus from the Early-Roman 
Fayum” (this issue, pp. 121-144), texts 3 and 4. For the remaining unpublished papyri, 
see the Appendix. 
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had put Harthotes’ younger brother Marsisouchos to work in the household of 
a fellow villager for four years (1, 20/19 BCE); and later, when Tahaunes was a 
grown woman with a son, she repaid a debt likewise contracted on the basis of 
paramone labor (P. Mil. 12.7, 38 CE). Coming in the midst of a surge of interest 
in the ancient family and childhood experience, these contracts from early 
Roman Egypt provide welcome new evidence for non-elite strategies for or- 
ganizing family labor in order to raise cash and fend off insolvency.’ Tahaunes 
service contracts, moreover, add to the limited evidence for free-born females 
working under contract outside the household. 

Besides the three paramone contracts, we also publish here another type 
of labor contract from the archive. In 2 (11/10 BCE), Harthotes acts as fore- 
man for a group of ten harvest laborers by acknowledging receipt of wages in 
advance, promising to set them to work for two days when notified. 


‘The Archive of Harthotes and His Descendents 


With these additions and documents still unpublished, the archive now 
totals 41 texts.* The find circumstances are unknown, but they almost certainly 
stem from a clandestine dig at Theadelpheia, the family’s home village, which 
was the source of thousands of papyri that came on the market in the first few 
decades of the twentieth century. Acquisition records indicate that the Har- 
thotes papyri were purchased over the course of a decade, between 1921 and 
1931, with the largest share going to the Anglo-American consortium headed 
by Harold Idris Bell between the years 1921 and 1926.° Independently, Milan’s 
Universita Cattolica acquired a group of 12 well-preserved papyri sometime 
before 1928, and one document reached Yale University as late as 1931. When 
the source is known, all papyri can be traced back to the well-known dealers 


? For the state of family and childhood studies, see the overviews in B. Rawson (ed.), 
A Companion to Families in the Greek and Roman Worlds (Chichester and Malden, MA 
2011) and J.E. Grubbs and T. Parkin (edd.), The Oxford Handbook of Childhood and 
Education in the Classical World (Oxford 2013). Recent monographs include C. Laes, 
Children in the Roman Empire: Outsiders Within (Cambridge 2011) and S.R. Huebner, 
The Family in Roman Egypt: a Comparative Approach to Intergenerational Solidarity 
and Conflict (Cambridge 2013). 

* The following overview supersedes K. Geens, “Harthotes and his brother Marsi- 
souchos, public farmers,” Leuven Homepage of Papyrus Collections, Version 2 (2013), 
http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/archives/pdf/99.pdf, printed in K. Vandorpe, W. 
Clarysse, and H. Verreth (eds.), Graeco-Roman Archives from the Fayum (Leuven 2015) 
158-161. 

5 For other archives acquired through this consortium, see Vandorpe, Clarysse, and 
Verreth (n. 4) 29-30. 
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David Askren and Maurice Nahman. Today the archive is spread over nine 
institutions, and four documents are even split between collections. 

The archive spans an eighty-year period, from 20/19 BCE to 60/61 CE, 
and documents the activities of a Theadelpheian family over five generations. 
Its contents are varied, with 14 state-issued receipts (for taxes and the dike cor- 
vée), 14 contracts, ten petitions (including copies), and three declarations to 
the state. Most of the contracts, including the four published here, entered the 
archive because they were returned to the family for cancellation upon fulfill- 
ment of the obligations.? The declarations made to the state were registered by 
the presiding authorities and returned to the family, while the petitions were 
either copies kept by the family as a record of their legal activity, or else drafts. 
Chronologically, the documents can be divided into two main groups, with a 
twelve year gap between them: (1) those from Harthotes lifetime, dating to the 
period 20/19 BCE - 26 CE; (2) those produced for his descendents, from 38 to 
60/61 CE. The first group is twice as large as the second (27 versus 14 texts), 
and its contents are much more varied. The smaller second group is dominated 
by receipts, with thelast document of another type, a contract, dating to 48 CE. 

The documents of the first group generally involve Harthotes himself, 
sometimes in conjunction with other family members, such as his younger 
brother Marsisouchos.* Their mother Esersythis is actively involved only in 
the earliest document in the archive (1, 20/19 BCE), although she lived at least 
another 30 years (SB 20.14440, 12 CE). The second group opens with a loan 
repayment made by Harthotes' daughter Tahaunes, in which her son Haunes? 
acts as legal guardian, marking the latter's first appearance in the archive (P. Mil. 


° Three were not cancelled. P.Mil. 1°.6 is a hypomnema to an imperial estate official, 
which contains a promise to uphold the terms ofa papyrus concession. This is presum- 
ably a copy of the submitted hypomnema. SB 14.11279 is a lease of private land and 
was not cancelled, while P. Mil. 17.8 is an advance sale of barley, which was nullified 
through the personal acknowledgment of the lender at the bottom, rather than through 
cancellation. 

7 [n atleast one case, substantially the same complaint was addressed to two different 
officials (P Col. 8.209 and PMert. 1.8 + P.Mil. 2.43), while fragmentary copies or versions 
of other complaints are also preserved. 

* Four documents of this period do not directly concern Harthotes: Marsisouchos' 
petition of 3 CE, preserved in three copies (412-14 in the appendix); an advance sale 
of wheat made by Marsisouchos and his wife Tephorsais (PMil. 17.5, 8/9 CE); a syn- 
taximon receipt issued to Marsisouchos (P.Mich. inv. 4187: Claytor, Warga, and Smith, 
this issue, pp. 121-144, document 3); and the notice of Marsisouchos’ death submitted 
by Tephorsais (P. Mert. 1.9, 12 CE). 

° This name is usually written Aunes: for an explanation of our transliteration of the 
names Tahaunes and Haunes, see below 4.7 n. 
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Group 1: Harthotes Group 2: Harthotes’ Descendants 


= Contracts = Petitions Declarations State-issued Receipts 
Figure 1: Document types by chronological group in the Harthotes archive 


17.7, 38 CE). Haunes, in fact, is the most prominent figure in the second group, 
although others of his generation appear, and one penthemeros certificate was 
issued to his son Harpatothoes (P. Mich. 12.654, 57/58 CE). 

Besides Tahaunes' loan repayment P Mil. 17.7, only one other text records 
the active involvement of the generation between Harthotes and his grandson 
Haunes." This is likely the result of Harthotes long life and the relatively early 
death of his only known son, Harpatothoes (see below). Haunes effectively 
became Harthotes' heir and took over his grandfather papers via his mother 
Tahaunes. Why both Tahaunes and Haunes retained the old contracts and peti- 
tions belonging to Harthotes, some going back over a half century and with no 
conceivable contemporary legal value, is unclear." Finally, at some point in the 
60s CE or later, we may imagine that Haunes (or a descendant of his) threw out 
or left behind all of these old papers, along with some of the more recent tax 
receipts. Since contributions to the archive were made after Harthotes’ death, 
it would be most fitting to refer to it as the "archive of Harthotes and his de- 
scendants,’ although “the Harthotes archive" may be retained as a convenient 
shorthand, as we have done in this article. 


10 The unpublished P.Mich. inv. 4319 (25 CE) is a loan of money made to Harthotes 
and his two children Harpatothoes and Tahaunes. 

! No documents were reused in later periods. Perhaps the documents were retained 
simply through inertia; in other words, for a long time there was no reason to throw 
them away. Otherwise, the contracts and petitions might have served as exemplars or 
points of reference for new legal documents. 
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Pasion 
Esersythis x Marres Petsiris 
Taanchoriphis x Harthotes Marsisouchos x  Tephorsais 
Harpatothoes Tahaunes x Harthotes II 
Taesis 
Tithoes Haunes x Heras 


Harpatothoes II 
Figure 2: The family of Harthotes 


Life Cycles of an Egyptian Family 


The archive affords an opportunity to follow the life cycles of an Egyptian 
family in the early Roman Empire over five generations." Although we only 
get snapshots ofthe family at different stages, rather than a continuous picture, 
they are sufficient to show how the high mortality regime of the ancient world 
shaped the family's organization. Children were frequently bereft of one par- 
ent: Marres, the father of Harthotes and Marsisouchos, plays no active role in 
the archive; Harthotes’ wife Taanchoriphis was deceased or divorced when 
their children were still young; and his daughter Tahaunes was widowed by 
her late 30s. Despite these potential fissures, family continuity was guaranteed 
through the long lives of Esersythis, who lived from the dynastic turmoil of the 
early 50s BCE to the very end of Augustus long reign, and of her son Harthotes, 
whose coming of age coincided with the regime change of 30 BCE, and who 
was still actively involved in business and family affairs in the mid-20s CE, 
when he was nearing the age of 70. 

We first encounter the family in 1, a service contract dating to 20/19 BCE, 
in which Harthotes and his mother Esersythis jointly arrange to have the young 
Marsisouchos work in the house ofa fellow villager for four years in exchange 
for an interest-free loan. At this time, a mere decade after the establishment 
of Roman rule in Egypt, Harthotes was a young man of 24 years of age, while 


? The concept of the “family cycle" was pioneered by the Russian economist and 
sociologist A. Chayanov, a foundational thinker in the modern field of Peasant Studies: 
The Theory of Peasant Economy (Homewood, IL 1966) 254-256. Cf. S. Dixon, The Ro- 
man Family (Baltimore 1992) 6, and for household life cycles as observed in the census 
declarations of Roman Egypt, see Huebner (n. 3) 47. 
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his brother was about 16, and their mother about 38.15 The absence of Marres 
in this contract and elsewhere in the archive suggests that he was already de- 
ceased, leaving Esersythis widowed and the young men fatherless, a situation 
doomed to repeat itself later in the family’s history." 

In the recently published census declaration of 3 BCE, Harthotes is living 
in his own house with two other people, one of whom may have been his wife 
Taanchoriphis (P.Mich. inv. 4406a = Claytor and Bagnall [n .2]). By 3 CE, in 
any case, both Harthotes and his younger brother Marsisouchos were married 
with children, as can be inferred from later documents. Marsisouchos named 
his son after his older brother," while Harthotes named his son Harpatothoes, 
perhaps as a devotional act to the god Tutu, whose cult he served as priest for 
some length of time." 

From the census declaration of 12 CE, we can see that Harthotes’ wife 
Taanchoriphis was deceased or at least no longer in the picture, because she is 
not mentioned as living with the family. Harthotes lists only his elderly mother 
Esersythis and his nine-year-old son Harpatothoes. The absence of Tahaunes 
was once thought to be due to her early marriage and relocation to her hus- 


? Harthotes' year of birth has been calculated to be 44/43 BCE on the basis of the 
agreement in ages between P.Mich. inv. 4406a = Claytor and Bagnall (n. 2) (3 BCE) and 
SB 20.14440 (12 CE). The only indication of Marsisouchos' age is POslo 2.32 (1 CE), in 
which he is listed as 35 years old; since age-rounding is evident in this text (Harthotes 
is listed as 40 when he was actually four years older), it is not certain how accurate this 
figure is. Esersythis age is calculated from SB 20.14440, where she is said to be 70. AII 
ages are calculated on the basis of inclusive reckoning, on which see N. Kruit, "Age 
Reckoning in Hellenistic Egypt. The Evidence of Declarations of Birth, Excerpts from 
the Ephebe Registers, and Census Returns,’ in A.M.EW. Verhoogt and S.P. Vleeming 
(eds.),The Two Faces of Graeco-Roman Egypt: Greek and Demotic and Greek-Demotic 
Texts and Studies Presented to P.W. Pestman (Leiden 1998) 37-58. 

14+ On the subject offatherlessness, see S.R. Huebner and D.M. Ratzan, Growing Up Fa- 
therless in Antiquity (Cambridge 2011). If Marres and Esersythis were simply divorced, 
one would expect the children to have been living with him and for him to have been 
the one to make arrangements for Marsisouchos' paramone. 

5 On familial homonymy in Roman Egypt, see now Y. Broux, Double Names and 
Elite Strategy in Roman Egypt (Leuven 2015) 64-70, who argues that "a much higher 
number of people were named after a close relative, not necessarily a grandparent, than 
is visible in our documentation" (68). 

16 Harthotes is identified as a priest of Tutu (Tothoes) in the census declaration SB 
20.14440 (12 CE) and in a group of four petitions which date to sometime between 
land 11 CE (27-10 in the Appendix). Notably, he is not identified as a priest in the 
census declaration of 3 BCE, nor in the petition PPrinc. 2.23 of 13 CE. He was prob- 
ably priest for a relatively short period of time. Claytor will further explore this issue 
in a future publication. 
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band's household," but we now know from 4 that she was living and working 
on the estate of Livia and Germanicus in Philagris at that time and thus was 
presumably recorded in her employer's household (if at all). 

After her work on the imperial estate, Tahaunes came home to marry her 
cousin Harthotes, by whom she bore a son around 17/18 CE when she was in 
her late teens." Her father Harthotes was still alive in 26 CE, as we know from 
his lease of the papyrus concession from a contractor on the same estate to 
which he had sent his daughter (P. Mil. 12.6). Thereafter follows the archives 
largest gap, and we next hear from the family in 38 CE, when Tahaunes pays 
back two loans which she made “with her brother Harpatothoes, who has died" 
(P. Mil. 1°.7.14-15). She acts with her son Haunes as her legal guardian, which 
is suggestive of her family situation at the time. Not only had her brother died, 
as the document states, but her husband/cousin likely had too, since he would 
have been expected to fulfill the role of guardian. Her father Harthotes, who 
would have been in his early 80s, had presumably passed away in the interven- 
ing period as well. 

Interestingly, one of Tahaunes' debts is described as stemming from a 
service contract:? we can well imagine that it was one of her sons, Haunes or 
Tithoes (on whom see below), who had been sent out of the house to work in 
return for ready cash, as both Tahaunes herself and her uncle Marsisouchos 
had been previously. In any case, by 38 CE the family had come full circle 
(Fig. 3). As a single mother with no male ascendants, Tahaunes faced the same 
challenge as her grandmother Esersythis about 60 years prior and resorted to 
the same tactics in order to save her family from insolvency.” The fact that 
Tahaunes was able to repay the loans contracted with her late brother is a sign 
that she was able to successfully navigate these challenges, yet we hear no more 
of her thereafter?! 


17 R.S. Bagnall, “The Beginnings of the Roman Census in Egypt; GRBS 32 (1991) 
255-265 at 257. 

18 See n. 35 on the calculation of Tahaunes age. 

? P Mil. 1?.7.17-18: kata ouvypapds 800, uíav u£v | napanoviig Spaxudv EiNkovro. 

? Both Esersythis and Harthotes paramone for Marsisouchos (1) and the one 
Tahaunes contracted were loans whose principal had to be repaid, while Harthotes’ 
paramone contracts for Tahaunes allowed him to retain the principal (3 and 4). 

?! [t should be pointed out that the archive from this point on consists primarily of 
penthemeros certificates and poll-tax receipts, which stem from state obligations that 
fell upon men only. 
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20/19 BCE 38 CE 
pen (38 yrs. old) UNES yrs. old) 


I | I | 
Harthotes (24) Masisouchos (ca. 16) Haunes (22) Tithoes (age unkn.) 


Fig. 3: Comparison of the family in 20/19 BCE and 38 CE 


Afterwards, her son Haunes becomes the most visible figure in the ar- 
chive, although his activities cannot be tracked as closely as his grandfather’s. 
He married a woman named Heras (SB 22.15761, 54 CE) and had at least 
one son, Harpatothoes (PMich. 12.654, 57-58 CE), whom he presumably 
named after the uncle who pre-deceased his mother. An unpublished pen- 
themeros certificate shows that Haunes also had a brother named Tithoes.” 
Both of these names, Harpatothoes and Tithoes, perpetuated the family’s tra- 
ditional connection to the god Tutu. In one text, Haunes leases private land, 
a seemingly new development for the family (SB 14.11279, 44 CE), and in a 
penthemeros certificate recently connected to the archive he is given the title 
dekanos (P.Princ. 2.40, 49 CE),? perhaps indicating some kind of leadership 
role similar to Harthotes’ organization of ten harvest laborers in 2.4 These few 
indications suggest that Haunes may have been as economically versatile as his 
grandfather Harthotes. Thereafter, the curtain falls, and the family disappears 
from view in the midst of Nero’ reign. 


Social and Economic Status of the Family 


Harthotes’ family was part of the broad base of non-privileged Egyptians 
who populated the towns and villages of the new province of Egypt. Although 
all documents in the archive are in Greek, the family’s nomenclature and Har- 
thotes’ service to the god Tutu place them squarely in the Egyptian cultural 
milieu. For a time, Harthotes even resided within one of Theadelpheia's temple 
precincts, although his priesthood seems to have been ofa relatively short du- 
ration (SB 20.14440, 12 CE; cf. n. 16 above). He and his brother Marsisouchos 


2 P Mich. inv. 4415c, issued at the same time as Haunes certificate PPrinc. 2.40 (16 
Jul., 49 CE). Tithoes’ mother is not recorded in the certificate, but is presumed to be 
Tahaunes. 

? The new reading accepted in papyri.info has Advfig Ap0óroo in 1. 3 in place of 
A0pñc Apdwviov. 

* The term dekanos covers a wide variety of activities: see now H. Cuvigny, "Décanies 
et Dekanoi, O.Did., pp. 57-67. 
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paid the poll tax at the full rate and are consistently identified as public farmers 
from Theadelpheia. 

The limited previous scholarship on the archive has generally character- 
ized the economic situation of the family in negative terms.” Indeed, nearly 
every contract in the archive revolves around the advance of cash to the family 
in exchange for future goods or services, either in the form of advance crop 
sales or paramone contracts.” Yet recurrent debt was a structural feature of the 
economy of Greco-Roman Egypt and not limited to poor or middling families. 
Rowlandson has pointed out that the family was able to repay all of their loans, 
while leasing fairly substantial tracts of land and engaging in a variety of eco- 
nomic ventures.” In a petition of 3 CE, Marsisouchos relates that he was ceded 
24 arouras of public land, more than enough for his own family. Such a large 
plot could have generated income from the type of advance crop sales found in 
the archive and probably other activities that have left no documentation, such 
as market sales of grain.” Moreover, the family pursued numerous legal claims 
through petitions and even had multiple copies or versions of these petitions 
drawn up, an activity not likely to be associated with the most destitute, as Kelly 
has recently underlined.” These legal pursuits and the relative large holdings 
of public land distinguish them from the majority of their fellow villagers. 

Another distinguishing feature of the family is Harthotes’ economic ver- 
satility and a social network with numerous links outside his home village. 
At various times, he is found organizing labor for the harvest (2, 12/11 BCE), 


25 “Financially the family seems to have been badly off,’ S. Eitrem and L. Amundsen, 
POslo 2.32, p. 72; “Certamente le condizioni economiche della famiglia, che apparte- 
neva al ceto sociale indigeno e più umile ... non erano molto prospere; G. Casanova, 
“Theadelphia e l'archivio di Harthotes,” Aegyptus 55 (1975) 130; “die teilweise sehr 
schlechte Wirtschaftslage,” B. Tenger, Die Verschuldung im römischen Ägypten (1.-2. 
Jh. n. Chr.) (St. Katherinen 1993) 200. J.R. Rea, in his review of P. Mil. 1°, offered a more 
neutral characterization: "in these documents written for [the family] we find them in 
business in a small way" (CR 19.1 [1969] 94-96 at 95). 

2° Advance crop sales: PGen. 2.89 (5 BCE), P.Mil. 12.4 (2 BCE), P. Mil. 17.5 (8/9 CE). 
In POslo 2.32 (1 CE) Harthotes and Marsisouchos concede rights to six arouras of land 
in exchange for an advance payment of 200 drachmas. Among the unpublished papyri, 
there is a loan or advance sale of wine (P.Mich. inv. 4421a, ca. 5 BCE - 9 CE) and a cash 
loan made to Harthotes and his children (P.Mich. inv. 4319, 25 CE). 

7 J. Rowlandson, “The Organisation of Public Land in Roman Egypt,’ CRIPEL 25 
(2005) 189. 

28 The petition is preserved in two nearly identical versions addressed to the two dif- 
ferent officials (P. Mert. 1.8 + P. Mil. 2.43 and P.Col. 8.209), along with a very fragmentary 
third exemplar (P.Mich. inv. 4437c). 

? B. Kelly, Petitions, Litigation, and Social Control in Roman Egypt (Oxford 2011) 123. 
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serving as a priest of Tutu (ca. 1-11 CE: see n. 16), and collecting papyrus to 
produce baskets for sale (P Mil. 1?.6, 26 CE). Harthotes entered into contracts 
notonly in his home village of Theadelpheia, but also in neighboring Apias and 
Philagris. His papyrus concession granted him cutting rights from Theoxenis 
to Philoteris, and he could sell his finished products in any Fayum village. 
Harthotes cannot be defined by a single economic pursuit, nor were his activi- 
ties confined to his home village; he was rather an opportunist who drew on 
a relatively wide and diverse social network to support himself and his family. 


Children, Family, and Labor: Three New Service Contracts 


This picture is complicated, however, by the paramone contracts pub- 
lished below, which demonstrate how precarious the social and economic life 
of even a moderately prosperous village family could be. At various times 
across three generations the family resorted to the indentured labor of young 
family members in order to raise sometimes paltry amounts of cash.” In the 
most egregious example, Harthotes and his mother Esersythis agree to forfeit 
four years of Marsisouchos labor in exchange for an interest-free loan of 48 
drachmas. From the point of view of the borrowers, this is probably the least 
favorable paramone contract from Greco-Roman Egypt.” We may compare 
P.Mich. 10.587 (Tebtynis, ca. 24/25 CE), in which a father receives an interest- 
free loan of the same amount (48 drachmas), but against only one year of 
his daughter's labor. The interest that would have accrued over the course of 
the four-year contract is worth calculating, if only to demonstrate how little 
was saved through Marsisouchos labor. Assuming a standard interest rate of 
1296, a 48 drachma loan would have accrued only 5.76 drachmas of interest 
per annum, which comes to a little over 23 drachmas for the four years of our 


* The key works on paramone contracts are W.L. Westermann, “The Paramone as 
General Service Contract, JJP 2 (1948) 9-50; B. Adams, Paramone und verwandte Texte: 
Studien zum Dienstvertrag im Rechte der Papyri (Berlin 1964); A.E. Samuel, "The Role 
of the Paramone Clause in Ancient Documents,” JJP 15 (1965) 221-311 at 299-306; 
J. Hengstl, Private Arbeitsverhältnisse freier Personen in den hellenistischen Papyri bis 
Diokletian (Bonn 1972) 9-34; and A. Jórdens, P.Heid. 5, pp. 285-295. For the various 
forms of contractual child labor in the context of family resource management, see V. 
Vuolanto, "Children and Work. Family Strategies and Socialisation in the Roman and 
Late Antique Egypt, in K. Mustakallio and J. Hanska (edd.) Agents and Objects. Chil- 
dren in Pre-Modern Europe (Rome 2015) 97-111. We thank the author for providing us 
with a draft in advance of publication. 

3! For a list of such loan contracts with paramone, see U. Yiftach-Firanko, "P.Col. 
inv. 131 Recto: A Loan Contract with Paramoné Provision from Mid-First-Century CE 
Theadelphia,’ JJP 40 (2010) 267-282 at 275-276. 
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contract. This would of course be meager compensation for the young man’s 
labor, since the average unskilled worker could make this amount in about a 
months time - if indeed work was available. 

Such calculations, however, assume Esersythis, Harthotes, and Marsi- 
souchos had options. They may not have. The immediate use of the 48 drachma 
principal may have been so urgent that the family was forced to leverage the 
body of one of their own. Direct comparison to wage labor is misleading, more- 
over, because such work was only available in any abundance during particular 
times of the year, such as the harvest.” Another important consideration for 
the family must have been the long-term savings on food and clothing for 
Marsisouchos. By offloading the costs of his maintenance, which wage labor 
did not offer, the family would have been relieved of expenses equivalent to 
some 500 drachmas over the course of the contract.? Such considerable sav- 
ings may have in fact been the family's primary motivation. Additionally, we 
should consider a relatively humane element of the contract, namely that it 
seems to call for Marsisouchos' work to be limited to the family's home village 
(ll. 13-14), meaning that the family could more easily stay connected than if 
he were working elsewhere. 

In contrast, Marsisouchos’ niece Tahaunes would later spend part of her 
childhood working under paramone in another village (3 and 4, 7 and 10 CE). 
Her experience ranks among the most remarkable examples of child labor in 
antiquity.” Called kopéotov on the back of 4, Tahaunes was perhaps only six 
years old? when she was first sent out of the house by her father Harthotes to 
work as an olive feeder (rapeuBéAkovoa)* at an imperial oil mill in Philagris 
and to live with the mill’s foreman, one Theon, son of Patermouthis, as his 
personal servant. The amount of money Harthotes received is lost in 3, but in 
4 it is 80 drachmas. Unlike the earlier arrangement with Marsisouchos, these 


2 For the seasonality and low wages of casual labor, see D. Rathbone, Economic 
Rationalism and Rural Society in Third-Century A.D. Egypt (Cambridge 1991) 155-166. 

33 See the annual maintenance estimates at Huebner (n. 3) 61, Table 3.1. 

3 The seminal work is K.R. Bradley, “Child Labor in the Roman World, Historical 
Reflections/Réflexions historiques 12.2 (1985) 311-330 (= K.R. Bradley, Discovering the 
Roman Family: Studies in Roman Social History [Oxford 1991] 103-124), although Laes 
(n. 3) 148-221 is now the most detailed treatment and a convenient starting point (see 
148, n. 1 for further bibliography). 

55 Her age is calculated from P. Mil. 12.7 (38 CE), in which she is said to be 38 years 
old. On inclusive reckoning (see Kruit [n. 13]), this would place her birth in 1 CE. Al- 
though age-rounding is not evident in this document, allowance must be made for the 
imprecision of ancient age calculations. Tahaunes could hardly have been any younger, 
but she may have been a few years older than the Milan papyrus indicates. 

% For our interpretation of this term, see below 4.10 n. 
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contracts allowed him to retain the monies received instead of returning them 
at the conclusion of the contract. They were essentially advance payments. 

The contracts call for Tahaunes to “stay and do everything ordered of 
her,’ never leaving the house of Theon except in his presence, and following 
him wherever he might travel in the nome (3.16-18; 4.11-13, 30-33). As in 
Marsisouchos’ paramone contract, Tahaunes is to be fed and clothed by her 
employer, again sparing the family the cost of maintenance and, in this case, the 
inconvenience of sending her supplies to another village (Philagris was about 
10 km distant from Theadelpheia: 4.2 n.). The penalty clause of 4 stipulates the 
usual fine of one drachma per day's absence and anticipates potential infrac- 
tions, such as abscondment and theft, before abruptly ending mid-sentence 
(3 contains even less of the body contract). Despite their imperfections, both 
instruments were registered by the grapheion notary of Philagris and, upon 
fulfillment of their obligations, returned to Harthotes and cancelled by cross- 
hatching (see further below). 

In his survey of child workers in antiquity, Bradley notes that “it is only 
freeborn girls who do not clearly emerge in work contexts?" His use of papy- 
rological evidence, however, was limited to apprenticeship contracts, and there 
are indications in accounts that girls were hired for day labor, although not as 
frequently as boys, and for different tasks.’ Within the realm of apprenticeship 
contracts, van Minnen was later able to cite three examples involving freeborn 
girls,? and we can now add POxy. 67.4596 (264 [?] CE). When we expand the 
survey to paramone arrangements, moreover, we can see that it was not in fact 
unusual for freeborn girls to work outside the home." What is most remarkable 
about the present case is Tahaunes’ youth, since the age of ten was generally 
thought to mark the onset of productive work.*' Young workers can be found 
down to the age of five, although they are generally slave boys.” 


?' Bradley (n. 34) 326. Cf. M. Mirković, “Child Labor and Taxes in the Agriculture of 
Roman Egypt: toic and GpñMé” Scripta Classica Israelica 24 (2005) 139-149 at 146: “(P. 
Fay. 102) is a unique testimony referring to girls working outside the home? 

"7 PFay. 102 (Euhemereia, ca. 105 CE) and BGU 3.894 (Arsinoite, 109 CE). 

? P. van Minnen, “Did Ancient Women Learn a Trade Outside the Home?” ZPE 123 
(1998) 201-203. 

? Vuolanto (n. 30) 106 with n. 54. 

^ V. Vuolanto, “Selling a Freeborn Child: Rhetoric and Social Realities in the Late Ro- 
man World,’ Ancient Society 33 (2003) 169-207 at 198, n. 86. The age of young workers 
is usually not mentioned, but cf. the loan repayment P Oxy. 78.5169 (18 BCE), which 
records an underage girl (obdéx@ ot onc £v nAıklaı, Il. 11-12) who had worked under 
paramone. The original contract is not preserved, so the exact terms of the agreement 
are unknown, but since the lender was a woman, the young girl presumably worked 
as a domestic servant. 

? Bradley (n. 34) 325. 
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The best parallel for Tahaunes working experience comes from PRyl. 
2.128, a petition from Euhemereia dating to 30 CE, which documents the 
breakdown of the type of contractual relationship found in 3 and 4. An oil- 
maker complains to a police official that Soueris, a girl working for him as a 
napsppóAXovca under paramone, stole money and a cloak and abandoned his 
mill. All this was done under the influence of her father, who, he claims, “dis- 
regarded the debt which he and his wife owe me in accordance with a contract 
of service"? A more favorable interpretation of the girl's behavior would see 
the cloak and money (40 drachmas, in this case) as the compensation that she 
and her father felt were due to her in accordance with the paramone contract. 
In any case, this episode shows that there was real potential for conflict stem- 
ming from such labor arrangements, in which parents must forego the usual 
custody and control over their children. 

Another good parallel, particularly for the terms of the agreements, is the 
paramone contract PMich. 10.587, written in Tebtynis around 24/25 CE. In 
return for interest on a 48-drachma loan, a 40-year-old man sends his daughter 
Kolleuthis to another's man house to work for one year. The conditions of ser- 
vice are similar to Tahaunes' arrangement, except no specific task is mentioned. 
While Kolleuthis’ age is not recorded, her father was 40, so it is unlikely that 
she was older than her late teens, and she was perhaps considerably younger.“ 
Since this papyrus does not come from a known archive and the individuals 
are not otherwise attested, we cannot say whether this contract was part of a 
longer-term arrangement between the men. 

A deep-rooted fear for parents who indentured their children - girl or 
boy - must have been the thought of not being able to redeem them, either 
due to poverty or the caprice of the employer. BGU 4.1154 (Alexandria, 10 
BCE) records the repayment of a paramone loan seven years after it was drawn 
up, thereby allowing two parents to finally release their son from service. 
A contemporary petition relates the plight of parents whose daughter was 
seized despite fulfillment of the terms of a paramone contract" Vuolanto has 
stressed the legal and conceptual overlap between selling, leasing, and pawn- 
ing children;** if a debt remained unpaid or the creditor/employer unilaterally 


^5 PRyl. 2.128.17-20: ui otolyacdpevos (1. -u&vov) ov ógeQ.et uor | obv TH yovaud 
adtod | KATA zapapoviv. 

“ The average age at first marriage for men in Roman Egypt was about 25 years old: 
R.S. Bagnall and B.W. Frier, The Demography of Roman Egypt, 2nd ed. (Cambridge 
2006) 116. Harthotes was already in his 40s when Tahaunes was born. 

5 BGU 4.1139 (Alexandria, 5 BCE), with O. Montevecchi, “BGU IV 1139: paramone 
e trophitis” BASP 22 (1985) 231-241. 

4 Vuolanto (n. 41) 189-197. 
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detained the child, a paramone could easily lead to a lengthy or permanent 
separation of parent and child. In the Euhemereia petition mentioned above, 
we should remember that we only hear the creditor’s story; perhaps, the fa- 
ther and daughter felt compelled to take drastic steps before the arrangement 
became inextricable. 

In Tahaunes case, fortunately, her extended service away from home did 
not lead to permanent separation from her family, and the arrangement was 
suitable enough (in her father’s eyes) to renew for an additional period. We 
cannot of course know what Tahaunes thought of the matter at the time, but 
we later find her involved in the same type of labor arrangement, presumably 
for a younger family member, as discussed above. In any case, after her employ- 
ment in Philagris, she eventually rejoined the family in Theadelpheia, where 
she was later married to her cousin. This sequence of events may lead one to 
wonder whether there was a link between Tahaunes’ paramone, which brought 
in over 80 drachmas of cash, and the dowry needed for her marriage. Marrying 
in the family was no excuse for not providing a dowry - even brother-sister 
marriages included them.” Over a hundred dowry figures are preserved from 
the first-century Arsinoite nome, the lowest being 16 drachmas, but most being 
at least in the 60-80 drachma range.“ This point must remain open because 
we cannot demonstrate any connection between Tahaunes’ paramone contract 
and her subsequent marriage. 

We should also consider more intangible elements of the relationship 
between Harthotes and Theon, the imperial oilmaker in Philagris. That the 
paramone was renewed on essentially the same terms suggests that both sides 
were satisfied with the arrangement and a certain degree of trust had devel- 
oped between them. Dixon has suggested that lower-class apprenticeships 
likely operated in a similar fashion to the elite practice of pairing youths with 
respected older men, which “represented a long-term investment in delayed 
exchange.” The practice of weavers apprenticing their sons to colleagues 
among the weaving families of Oxyrhynchus is suggestive of such a system of 
exchange, although other factors may have been involved. In our case, Har- 
thotes and Theon were not equals, but one wonders if Harthotes was hoping 
to gain “access” or some kind of prefential treatment through this manager 


7 See PKron. 52 (Tebtynis, 138 CE). 

5 See U. Yiftach-Firanko, Marriage and Marital Arrangements: A History of the Greek 
Marriage Document in Egypt, 4th century BCE - 4th century CE (München 2003) 284- 
289, Appendix 1, Table 4c. 

? S. Dixon, “The Circulation of Children in Roman Society” in M. Corbier (ed.), 
Adoption et fosterage. Actes du colloque international, Paris, 4 et 5 juin 1993 (Paris 1999) 
217-230 at 222. 
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of an imperial oil mill. It is worth noting that later in life Harthotes became 
a concessionaire of the same estate of Livia and Germanicus. Did his earlier 
relationship with Theon pay off? 

These brief considerations suggest how complex the decision-making 
process could have been for non-elite families who needed to raise cash. It 
is difficult with the evidence at hand to decide whether, as Vuolanto believes, 
such paramone-loan arrangements were generally acts of desperation, “the last 
attempt to cope with difficulties at hand, as the parents were unable to bring 
the children up." Given the pattern of such arrangements in Harthotes family 
over three generations, and considering the savings on maintenance and per- 
haps access to a certain degree of social capital, we prefer to see these contracts 
as part of a family strategy for dealing with persistent cash flow problems, 
rather than responses to crises. 


Form of the Contracts 


The four contracts published below are early-Roman notarial contracts 
drawn up through village grapheia.°' 1 and 2 were perhaps written in the gra- 
pheion ofthe family's home village of Theadelpheia, while 3 and 4 were written 
in Philagris. Such contracts normally consist of the following elements: 


(1) an objective body contract 

(2) a subjective subscription written by, or on behalf of, the party under 
obligation 

(3) a registration docket 


In the Augustan period, in contrast to earlier and later practice, the registration 
docket is normally written above the subscription, as is the case in the contracts 
published below. A more significant diplomatic feature of this period is the 
frequent omission or abbreviation of the body of registered contracts, which 
is also featured in the below documents. 

In the short body contract of 2, the opening date and location formula 
is omitted, as is the penalty clause found in the subscription. It reads more 
like an abstract rather than a regular body contract. The bodies of 3 and 4 
both end mid-sentence, although the writer of 4 reached the 17th line before 
abandoning the project, while the writer of 3 was content with just six lines. 1 


5 Vuolanto (n. 41) 194. 

5 H.J. Wolff, Das Recht der griechischen Papyri Ägyptens in der Zeit der Ptolemäer 
und des Prinzipats, II: Organisation und Kontrolle des privaten Rechtverkehrs (Munich 
1978) 83-91. 
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is broken above the registration docket, but it too was probably of this type. 

Despite their obvious imperfections, all the contracts were registered by the 
presiding notary. This act and the cross-hatching after fulfilment of the obli- 
gations clearly indicate the validity of these contracts in the eyes of the local 
notaries and the contracting parties. The registration of incomplete contracts 
can be traced back to the late Ptolemaic grapheia, but is most apparent in the 
early Roman period until around 10 CE, when the practice was put to a halt.” 


1. Service Contract for Marsisouchos 


P.Mich. inv. 4299 17.5 x 10 cm Written: Theadelpheia (2?) 
Acquired 1925% Found: Theadelpheia 
20/19 BCE 


Medium-brown papyrus broken at the top and right. The alignment of 
the text slopes towards the left edge (Maas law), so the left margin is 2 cm at]. 
3, but only 1 cm at the last line. The bottom margin is 2.3 cm. The 2 cm space 
above the first line of text, the registration docket, is probably not a top mar- 
gin, but rather a blank space between the lost body contract and the docket. 
If we assume an original height of 30 cm, there would be only 12.5 cm for the 
body contract, so perhaps it was abbreviated or not written at all like other 
Augustan-era grapheion contracts. The papyrus was folded vertically twice and 
horizontally at least three times. It broke along the middle vertical fold with 
the loss of about half the text (19-24 letters). The hand is an ungainly cursive, 
with distinctive taus and upsilons adorned with a small foot at their base jutting 
out to the right. Alphas generally feature an angular belly. The writer was also 
bothered by a split in his reed pen, which manifests itself in “hollow” strokes 
with bare papyrus peeping through. 

This contract survives only as a subscription, along with part of the gra- 
pheion’s registration docket above it. Esersythis and her son Harthotes ac- 
knowledge receipt ofa 48 drachma loan from one Soterichos, son of Dionysios, 
and in lieu of interest arrange for Marsisouchos, Esersythis’ other son and 
Harthotes’ younger brother, to work for the lender Soterichos for four years 
in a paramone arrangement. Soterichos must provide food and clothing for 
Marsisouchos, who is to do everything ordered of him, including, it seems, 


"7 For a discussion and list of such incomplete registered contracts, see W.G. Claytor, 
“Rogue Notaries? Two Unusual Double Documents from the Late Ptolemaic Fayum,” 
JJP 44 (2014) 85-106. Cf. P.Lips. 2.129 (Kerkeesis, 8 CE), introduction. 

* Part of a group of “miscellaneous purchases" made by David Askren and Arthur 
Boak, which reached Bell in July 1925. 2 and 3 were also part of this group. 
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following Soterichos wherever he might need to go in the village. The terms of 
the agreement were evidently satisfied, since the contract was cancelled with 
cross strokes and returned to Harthotes’ family. 


10 


15 


20 


viod Ap0órou tod M[a]ppriovc [Kai adtdg Ap0órnc IHépong ths] 
&myovfic OuoAoyodpEv åupót[epo čys napà Lotnptyov] 

tod Atovvoiov rapaxuñua Ap[yvpiov Erionuov ópoypóc] 
TEGOUPAKOVTA OKTH Kal d [vrl rëm TOOT@V TOKOV Kal SEdv-] 
TOV Koi inat[eıo]uod rapéÉe[ Oo Tov Mappriove Kai Eospot-] 
0goc Étepov viðv Mapoíc[ovyov tov tod 'ApOc tov ddEA-] 

ov zapapévovca tài La[tnptyat kai tois rap’ oro] 

&p’ Emm 1éocapa and unv[Óc ... TOD... -SeKd-] 

tov Erovg Kaícapoc Staöpißolvra Kai rotodvta tà Entt-] 
TAGODLEVO névta T . [ ca. 13 Kate civ] 

KOUNV Kal ouvakoAovOo0[vra. zé >ornpíxot Kai od] 
YivOpEvov ardKortov o[05’ ApNuepov And Thc] 

Tod Latnptyov oiktac &v[Ev ths TOD LMtNpPtyov yvóunc] 

Kai pet TOv x[p]óvov anosw[oouev ot ôpokoyodvtes TAs TOD] 
apyvpion paxs tesoupd[Kovta ókto koi Exdotns ñuépac] 


NG £àv ataKtijon K.1..[ ca. 14 éxtioo-] 
uev &pyvptov payuy Vull co LA  GAM-] 
Xov Évyvor sic &k[tio]ew . [ ca. 20 ] 


Eypawev drèp adra(v) Tel ... tod Selva] 
a&eıwdeig or^ AdTAV 510. dä PAOKEIV adtodc un Eid5E-] 
vor ypa4unlara). 


4 l. dupdtepor 5 L zapaypfiua 7 l. ivaticopod 8 Mapoíc[ovyov]: 
u corr ex zt? 111. S&iatpiBovta 11-12 l. Enıtaooöueva 14 l. yıvöusvov 
201 &Extıcıv 221. d&1w0eic 


Body contract: [missing] 


Registration docket: “Year 11 of Caesar | ... ]” 


Subscription: “I, Esersythis, daughter of Pasion, [Persian, with my] son 
Harthotes, son of Marres, [as legal guardian, and I myself, Harthotes, Persian 
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of the] epigone, we both acknowledge [that we have received] forthwith [from 
Soterichos] son of Dionysios forty-eight [drachmas] of [minted] silver and 
that, [in lieu of interest and in consideration of] necessities and clothing, we 
shall hand over the other son [of Marres and Esersythis,] Marsisouchos, the 
brother [of Harthotes,] to remain with Soterichos [and his representatives] for 
four years from the month of [... of the ...] year of Caesar, staying [and doing] 
everything ordered [ ... throughout the] village and accompanying [Soterichos 
and not] being absent by night [or day from] Soterichos’ house without [Sot- 
erichos consent.] After the period (of the contract), we, [the acknowledging 
parties, ] will pay back [the] forty-[eight] drachmas of silver [and for each day] 
on which he does not perform his duty [ ... ] we will pay one drachma of silver 
|... ] we being mutual sureties for full repayment [ ... ]. Te-, son of NN, has 
written on their behalf since [they say that they do not] know letters.” 


1 Zrouc 1a Koí[capoc]: This is the beginning of the registration docket, 
which is commonly written above the subscription during Augustus’ reign, as 
it is in all such examples from the Harthotes archive: cf. 2.8, 3.7, 4.20, PGen. 
2.89.1, P. Mil. 1?.4.1-3, POslo 2.32.4, and P. Mil. 1?.5.1-3. Below this line there 
are scant traces of ink before the papyrus breaks off at the right. If they are 
remains of an indented second line, which is not at all certain, there could have 
stood here a title of the contract as in POslo 2.32.5: Ouo(Aoyia) xpop(óv) (I. 
3)«op(àv)) xopxo(ozopíac) Gpov(pv) EE nepi Oaó£A(peuv). 


where the genitive viod Ap0órouo can only be understood as part of a kyrios 
clause, and l. 9, where the end of Esersythis name is preserved. She was pre- 
viously known only from the census declaration SB 20.14440 (12 CE), living 
then in her old age with Harthotes. Since Esersythis is said to be 70 in that 
declaration, she should be about 38 at the time of this contract. 


3-4 [koi adrög Ap0órnc IIépong rñc] | Émyovñc: The identification of 
the male joint contractor as Harthotes is confirmed by the later double iden- 
tification of Marsisouchos as Esersythis’ son and Harthotes' brother (ll. 7-9). 
The emphatic abtög is supplied for reasons of space and in consideration of 
contemporary examples, such as the Alexandrian synchoresis BGU 4.1145.2-4 
(5 BCE): kai apa AvKas tic] | ZoX.ov [IT]epostvng perà k[vptov tod àvópóc] 
Auo[vvotov rop ITcoAe][|iatoo Iépoov pc &xtyovfic [koi] adtod Atovvoiov. 


* With BL 2.2:91 and 3:121, this line can be read as: Zrouc À Kaícapog 
Mzoo(p1]) À ava(y&ypantaı) Sıa Hve(oepóxoc) (?) vou(oypóqov) Anıdöoc. 
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1. P.Mich. inv. 4299. Image published courtesy of the Un 


Papyrology Collection 
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4-5 [Xompíyov] | ron Atovooíou: The name of the lender is restored 
from l. 15. The name Soterichos is found in the archive as Marsisouchos an- 
tagonist in P.Col. 8.209 and P.Mert. 1.8 + P.Mil. 2.43 (3 CE), in the unpublished 
petition P.Mich. inv. 4438f (14-37 CE), and finally as the tax collector in P. Mil. 
17.10 (45 CE), but none can be identified with this son of Dionysios. 


5 [Émonuov]: kepaAatov could also be supplied. 


6 ov rëm tobtwv tókov]: Supplied in reference to 1. 16, which re- 
quires Esersythis and Harthotes to return the principal upon completion of 
the contract. 


7 wat[eto]pob: The iotacistic spelling is supplied for reasons of space. 


8 Mopoíc[ovyov: A superfluous stroke was written before the iota, mak- 
ing it look prong-shaped (cf. the more horizontal stroke before the iota of vio, 
1.3). Marsisouchos precise age cannot be determined. P Oslo 2.32.2 lists him as 
35in 1 CE, which would make him about 16 years old here, although allowance 
should be made for age rounding in the Oslo papyrus. 


- After the month name we expect éveot@toc or gloıövrog, along with 
the corresponding year, either Evdexdtov or 66£Kátov. 


Eenttaooöuevo): This pair of stipulations is commonly found in early Roman 
service and apprenticeship contracts: 3.16-17 (Theadelpheia, 7 CE); 4.11 and 
30 (Theadelpheia, 9 CE); PMich. 10.587.12 (Tebtynis, ca. 24/25 CE); P.Mich. 
5.355.2 (copy: PSI 8.902, Tebtynis, ca. 48-56 CE). 


12 mávta t . [ ... ]: navra tà is possible, but this would be unexpected 
after [tà éxt]|taco@peva. In PMich. 5.355.2, mentioned in the previous note, 
kai dpaivovta comes in this position, so perhaps some other task besides 
general service was specified (cf. next note). 


12-13 [kata tùv]| kounv koi cuvakoAovOo0[vto: The order of these ele- 
ments is reversed elsewhere: cuvakAov000cav a[dTÄL]| avtayfiKata tov v[o] 
uóv (4.12-13); GAAG Kai covok[A]ov000ca. aùtâ | zavtaxft Kat’ [ATtyontov 
(P. Mich. 10.587.15-16, Tebtynis, ca. 24/25 CE); ov[vakoAovdodvra adt® Kata 
10v] | vouóv (POslo 3.141.10-11 with BL 3:127, Karanis, 50 CE); GAAG koi 
OVVAKAODIGV o tó1 KATE TOV VOLOV ravtayñı (P Mich. 5.355.11 with BL 3:115 
and 9:160 [copy: PSI 8.902], Tebtynis, ca. 48-56 CE). The lacuna may have 
contained a verb with similar meaning to ovvakoAoudeiv or a specific task that 
was to be performed katd Tv Koumv. 
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13-14 [kai od] | yiwouevov &zókoitov o[05" åpńuepov]: A correction 
was attempted in yıvonevov, perhaps by writing an omicron over the first nu. 
The end of the line is effaced and the reading uncertain. ànókottov un[ô’ ... ] 
can also be considered, as a reader has suggested. 


17-18 [kai Exdotnc ñuépoc] | fic àv åtaxtńon x . t. . [ ca. 14]: The let- 
ter after iota at the end of the line looks most like mu. Parallel passages either 
list other possible reasons for missing work (e.g. &votriont ñ dppootrionu SB 
22.15538.8, Alexandria, 13 BCE) or go on to stipulate that the missed days are 
to be made up for at the end of the contract (e.g. ócac A àv 6 rais dtakınon 
finépa ëm tac (cac adtov mapéEetat ..., POxy. Hels. 29.33-34, Oxyrhynchus, 
54 CE). 


19-20 [... AAN] Nov Evyvoi eic Ex[tio]ew: The lacuna before à AMV 
contains space for about 14 letters; dvtec or kat &onev should probably be sup- 
plied, but neither completely fills the lacuna. Normally the reference to mutual 
surety comes immediately after the identification of the two or more borrow- 
ers, but cf. SB 14.11933.40 (Tebtynis, 27 BCE), P Tebt. 2.384.12 (Tebtynis, 10 
CE), SB 10.10222.15 (Oxyrhynchus, 20 CE), SB 20.14394.13 (Hermopolis, 23 
CE), and SB 14.11491.19 (Oxyrhynchus, 59 CE). 


20 A praxis clause perhaps concluded this line. 


21  Éypayev onép adt@(v) Tel ... ]: abtHv is required, but the shape 
of the upsilon would be unusual for this hand. For the tau of Tel ... ], cf. 
àtaktńon, l. 18. 


2. Work Contract 


P.Mich. inv. 4436g+4344 Fr. 1: 7.5 x 10 cm Written: Theadelpheia (?) 
Acquired in 1925% Fr. 2: 17.5 x 10.3 cm Found: Theadelpheia 
12/11 BCE 


Two fragments of medium-brown papyrus, one broken off at the bottom 
and one at the top and right. They belong to the same document, but they do 
not physically join and should be placed one above the other. The amount lost 
between them is not certain. The writing in the left quarter of the upper frag- 
ment is effaced. The fragments preserve the body contract, part of the registra- 
tion docket, and the subscription to a contract. The upper and the left margins 
are ca. 1 cm. The text is written on the upper half of the writing surface, leaving 


5 Both fragments come from the same miscellaneous group of purchases as 1 and 
3: see n. 53. 
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a blank space of ca. 8.5 cm at the bottom. The space between the registration 
docket and the subscription is ca. 2.5 cm. Two short horizontal dashes below 
the body contract are probably paragraphoi marking the end of the section. 
Below the subscription, there appears to be a double paragraphos, one on top of 
the other, resembling an “equals” sign. The papyrus was folded vertically three 
times and then horizontally three times. It is damaged at almost all the folds, 
and it broke irregularly along the lower vertical fold (in the subscription) with 
the loss of about 2-10 letters. The hands of the body contract and subscription 
are quite similar, with upsilons, etas, and epsilons that are distinctive of the 
Augustan period, although the subscription is written with thicker ink. Given 
what we know of grapheion procedures, they are probably different hands, with 
the subscription having been written first. 

This text is a grapheion contract between Harthotes son of Marres and 
one Herakleides son of Herakleides concerning the supply of ten workers for 
reaping. The body contract, which lacks the usual date and location formula, 
gives a short summary of the contract without the penalty clause. Below, part of 
the registration docket and the subjectively-styled subscription are preserved. 
The document was cancelled by crossing it out when it was no longer valid. 


(m.2?) ..[... ] Apdorng Mapprouc IIépong tG 
Éygw rap’ adtod Hood Hepıonod 
épyatdv Gë, oc Kai Septet önn- 

5  víkav édv abt mapayyetan 6 “HpaxAst8(nc) 
... TpEepdv S60 tod éveot@toc 
19 (tous) Kaícopoc. 


(m.3?) &[tovs 10 Kat]oapoc [ ] 


(m.1?) Ap@dtnc Map[plýovs Héponc thc [£ntyovfic] 

10 6poroy@ yew napa "HparAnrov don "Hparketö(ov)] 
yic000c HepıLouod épyarôv ðéka, od[c Kai] 
0gpiv Ornvikav áv uor napavyíà[n ca. 3] 
Tiiepóv Sbo TH £veotó toc £vvéa [xoi] 
deratov Erovg [K]aícopoc. 

15 édv 68 ph xoi), Extioo Exdotov E[pyJartov 
apyvptov öpaxun uiav ka8óc[t xpo]yyp- 
oai. Eypawev rèp adtov IIe. [ ca. 6 ] 
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vog Gud TO Lu] (si)Sévar adtOV ypaulnara.] 


2 npaKAsis", npakAeió0" pap. 4-51. önnvika 5mpakAg? pap. 710 L 
pap. 121.depı&önnvika,napayyein 13/.Muepôv,tod  15Léktíoo 161. 
öpaxunv, kaðótı 171. adto} 18 Gatounôevor pap. 


Body contract: “Harthotes son of Marres, Persian of the epigone, | ... ] to 
Herakleides, son of Herakleides that he has received from him the salaries for 
reaping for ten workers, whom he will put to work reaping whenever Herak- 
leides orders him [for] two days of the present 19th year of Caesar? 


Registration docket: “[Year 19] of Caesar [ ... ]" 


Subscription: “I, Harthotes son of Marres, Persian of the [epigone], ac- 
knowledge that I have received from Herakletes, [son of Herakleides,] the 
salaries for reaping for ten workers, whom I will put to work reaping whenever 
he orders me [for] two days of the present nineteenth year of Caesar. If I do not 
do this, I will pay for each worker one drachma, as written above. Pe[ ... ], son 
of [ ... ]n, has written on his behalf since he does not know letters.” 


1 ..[...]: One expects the verb öuoAoyei here, but neither the space 
(even though an abbreviated form of the verb such as ópoA(oyet) is possible) 
nor the surviving traces of letters provide any certainty about this reading. 


3-4 Oeptopod | Épyat®v éka: Cf. PColl.Youtie 1.24.29 (121/122? CE): 
Bzpıo[u]od épy(dtatc). Seven workers working in reaping are mentioned in 
PSarap. 79.2.10 (90-133 CE), eleven in P.Mil. Vogl. 6.277.15-18 (Tebtynis, II 
CE), seven and nineteen in P. Mil. Vogl. 7.305.113-115 (II CE), and two to ten 
in SB 12.10922 (169-170 CE). For the organization of harvest labor in mid- 
third-century Theadelpheia, see Rathbone (n. 32) 155-165. 


4 ovc Kai Oepiet: Cf. Il. 11-12: ole Kai] | 8epiôv. The future tense of the 
verb 6ep{to, “reap,” is 0gptó. In 1. 4 the third person future indicative is used, 
while in L 12 the form Oepióv is not the participle, but a mistake for Dep, 
first person indicative. For the volitive use of the future tense in agreements 
see Mandilaras, The Verb, 186-187, and for the future indicative in the rela- 
tive clauses to express the terms of an action see id., 195. For the addition of 
a superfluous final nu (cf. the same feature in the following word önnvikav) 
see Gignac, Grammar 1:113. The literal translation of the phrase épydtac ... 
oÙc Kai Septet is “workers... whom he will reap,” but actually what the scribe 
wants to declare is ^workers ... whom he will put to work reaping" or ^workers 
... who will reap.” Either Septet is used as a causative active or there is inverse 
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attraction of the relative pronoun and third person singular instead of the third 
person plural (instead of oi xai 02pio061). 


4-5 Omn|víkav édv: Cf. 1. 12. The word division and interpretation can be 
either önnvika{v} &&v or ónnvík" {Av} &óv. 


6 Only the lower parts of two broad or three narrower (or condensed) 
letters are preserved. In 1. 12 the expected word is lost at the end of the line and 
there the space should accommodate about three letters as well. The two best 
proposals that can be supported by the traces of letters are either 514 nuepôv 
800 (“for two days”) (cf. Sià 'iuepóv tecodpov in BGU 4.1107.28 [13 BCE], à’ 
Muepôv € in PPetr. 2.4 (6).8 and notıeiv ov fiuepóv tpiôv in P Tebt. 3.787.26 
[ca. 138 BCE]) or Sec nuepôv 660 (“until two days") (cf. O.Heid. 3.256.14 
[II BCE]). Other proposals such as &vrög ñugpóv úo (cf. P Lips. 1.107.5, 253 
CE), low ñugpóv 800 (cf. PPanop.Beatty 2.282 [300 CE] and tow yàp nuépoc 
a in PHarr. 2.210.5 [307 CEJ), doc nuepôv 660 (“as long as two days”), and 
ég’ nuepôv (“for two days’, a mistake instead of &p’ ñuépouc) are not possible 
readings because the length of these restored words does not fit. Since reaping 
takes place in April-May, one should expect that these two days were in the 
month IHayov. 


8 £[tovc 10 Koí]capos [ ... ]: At the beginning of the line, which is in- 
dented relative to the rest of the document, there are two strokes that we take 
as part of a stylized capital epsilon. 


10 "HpaxAntov on 'HpakAsíó(ov)]: The form 'HpokArjtov is either a 
phonetic variant of 'HpakAs(6ov or a mistake for the genitive 'HpakAfitoc. 
The father's name is probably abbreviated to be accommodated at the end of 
the line. 


12-13 There is space for about 3 letters at the end of 1. 12. Cf. 1. 6 n. 


14  ôekdrov étovc [K]aícapoc: The letters are larger than elsewhere in 
the subscription, and thus these three words fill the whole line. 


15-17 For the penalty clause, see A. Berger, Die Strafklauseln in den 
Papyrusurkunden (Leipzig-Berlin 1911) 166-167. 


15 ékdotov é[py]dtov: The use of the simple genitive to denote distri- 
bution instead of a prepositional phrase, e.g. katé + accusative (see Smyth, 
Grammar, 380, par. 1690, 2c) or dvé + accusative (see Smyth, Grammar, 372, 
par. 1682, 2c), is attested in penalty clauses: cf. BGU 4.1121.33 (5 BCE), P.Fay. 
89.16-17 (Euhemereia, 9 CE), BGU 3.710.19 (Arsinoite nome, 146 CE). 
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2. P.Mich. inv. 4436g+4344. Image published courtesy of the University of 
Michigan Papyrology Collection 
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17-18 The name of the person who signs starts with Ie- (e.g. Ilet[eög]) 
and the genitive of the name of his father ends in -vog (e.g. ['Hpo]voc). 


18 di tO un (e)ósvau Cf. P. Vind. Tand. 24.5 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 45 
CE); BGU 4.1037 (Karanis, 48 CE); P. Mich. 5.306.18 (Kronion archive from 
Tebtynis, early I CE); PSI 13.1320.23 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 82-88 CE); cf. also 
SB 14.12192.10-11 (= P Tebt. 2.445 descr., 92-108 CE): éypayev onép adtod 
Pevififkig 6 vidc 61d TO M Sev otv ypápuuaco. 


3. Service Contract for Tahaunes 


P.Mich. inv. 4346+4446f 21x7.5 cm Written: Philagris 
Acquired in 1925% Found: Theadelpheia 
15 (or 17) October, 7 CE 


Two fragments of medium brown papyrus. The original sheet was folded 
at least 12 times from top to bottom, creating a series of horizontal panels. If 
our placement of the fragments is correct, the sixth panel from the top is largely 
missing, with just a few fibers bridging the gap. The top and left edges are 
preserved, but the papyrus is broken irregularly at the right and bottom. The 
top margin is 1.3 cm and the left is 0.5 cm. The document is divided into three 
sections of writing: an incomplete body contract, a registration, and a subscrip- 
tion. There is alarge space of 10.5 cm where the rest of the body contract could 
have been written. An obscure, one-line notation is written in brownish ink in 
this space. The three sections of writing were crossed out with the same color 
ink as this notation. The back is blank. 

This grapheion contract is a near match in form and content with the 
better-preserved contract 4, drawn up almost two years later, to which the 
reader is referred for commentary on the shared terms of these agreements. 
Harthotes here acknowledges the receipt of cash (the amount is lost) and in 
exchange provides a female laborer (cf. the participles in ll. 15-18) to work for 
Theon for two years, feeding olives into the oil press on the estate of Livia and 
Germanicus in Philagris and doing everything she is ordered. The identity of 
the female laborer is contained in line 13, which is poorly preserved except 
for the accusative name ending -nv. The shared terms of 3 and 4, along with 
the name ending and the fact that Tahaunes is Harthotes only known female 
dependent, make us confident that she was the object of this contract as well. 

As in 4, the body contract of this text cuts off mid-sentence, although here 
far less is written. Nevertheless, the registration docket and the cross-hatching 


* From the same group as 1 and 2: see n. 53. 
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indicate that the contract was considered valid (see “Form of the Contracts” in 
the introduction). 


(m.2) tovc EBSdp0v Kai tpiako[o]t[od tis Katoapoc kparnoewc] 
Qe0d viod unvög AzeAXaíov éx[takadeKdtn dont Exta-] 
Kadexdtnt év Piaypiôt tfi; Os[uíotov peptdoc tod Apowoitov] 
vouod. óuoAoyset ApObtns Mopp[ñouc ca. 17-22 ] 
5 Tlépong 1fic éutyovfi; Ogovi I[eteppo010G £Aotovpyót tod év] 
Muaypisi Aiffac koi Deppavicod K[atcapoc odciac £XAaiovpyíov] 


6a  (m.4)oneline of uncertain writing 
(m.3) étouc AC Koícapoc Pad [iÇ Ev Piaypiôt &(vayéypantar) à . . . pov] 


(m.1) Ap0 tnc Mapñovs Iépong rñc £[ntyovfic ca.20 ] 
ópoA[o]yó Exıv napa Govoc Iet[eppoó010G ÉAaovpyo tod £v BiA-] 

10 ` aypider AgiBtac koi 'epuavikoó Kato[apog odciac éAaovpytov] 
apyvptov Erionuov kepo[A](o]o ópaxu[àc ca. 19 


[.]. dvi voóto[v] xoi Sedvtov Kal sip[ationod mapéEopev tv] 

[Ovyat]épa [olo Taa[vv]fiv zap[apévovoav tô Ogovi EQ’ ] 

[ten 800 dad unvög AQdp Tod šveorór[oc EPSspov Kal tpakostod] 
15 rovc Kaícapoc napevßarAovoav [ri rop SnAovpévov &Xotovp-] 

ylov Ana 88 koi SnatpetPovoa[v] Kal z[ot0cav révra tà Erttao-] 

[oóuev]a od yiwvouévn àxóko[1i]tov [0d8’ derpEpov 022. koi] 

[oovakoA.]ovOo0cavy abt nay[taxf Kata TOV vonöv (?)] 


ll as: 1....[.l.oM.]...[ ca.30 ] 
20 peta tov xypóvov ...[ ca. 30 ] 
va TOV nPoKluevov [ ca. 34 ] 
ies [sel ca. 38 ] 


9 L ópoAoyÓ, Zen 10 L Aag 11 L kegoAoíou 15 I nap- 
eußaAAovVoav 15-16 I éAowoopyío 16 1. Starptßovoav 17 1. yivouévnv 
19 1. inatılou&vnv 211. mpoKsipevov 


Body contract: “In the thirty-seventh year [of the dominion of Caesar] 
son of a god, on the [seventeenth] of the month of Apellaios, [seven]teenth of 
Phaophi, in Philagris ofthe Themistos [meris ofthe Arsinoite] nome. Harthotes, 
son of Marres | ... ] Persian of the epigone, acknowledges to Theon, [son of 
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Petermouthis, oilmaker of the [oil mill on the estate] of Livia and Germanicus 
[Caesar] in Philagris.” 


Registration docket: “Year 37 of Caesar, Phaophi [17, in Philagris. Regis- 
tered through NN.]” 


Subscription: “I, Harthotes son of Marres, Persian of the [epigone ... ] 
acknowledge that I have received from Theon, son of Petermouthis, [oilmaker 
of the oil mill on the estate] of Livia and Germanicus Caesar in Philagris, | ... ] 
drachmas of minted silver as a capital sum [ ... ] that in return for these, and 
for necessities and clothing, [I shall provide my daughter Tahaunes] to remain 
[with Theon for] two years from the month of Hathyr of the current [thirty- 
seventh] year of Caesar, feeding olives [at the indicated oil mill,] as well as 
staying and [doing everything ordered,] not being absent by night [or by day, 
but following him everywhere throughout the nome (?) ... ] After the period 
(of the contract) [ ... ] the aforementioned [ ... ]" 


2-3 ém[takaióeKkÓótni agı éEntal|kadexdtn: Also possible is 
&v[veakaióekótn: ... ]. 


4 ôuokoyet Anton Mapp[novs ca. 17-22 ]: One might 
be tempted to supplement this gap with Harthotes' age and physical descrip- 
tion, but these elements invariably come after the title épong tfi; énvyovfic, 
which appears at the beginning of the next line, and are not usually recorded 
in early Roman grapheion contracts (Wolff [n. 51] 88-90). Further, in the sub- 
scription (l. 8), where we would not expect a physical description, there is a 
space of roughly the same size, this time after IIépong fic émiyovñc. Despite 
the different order, there can be little doubt the same or similar phrases stood 
in both places. Ideas come to mind - a papponymic, an identification such as 
ónuócioc yeopyóc, a priestly title - but none seems obvious. In parallel posi- 
tions in 4, there is no such identification. 


5-6 These lines are supplemented from 4.4-5. 


6a One line containing 4 or 5 crudely-formed letters is written in the 
blank space between the unfinished body contract and the registration. The 
ink has a brownish hue, similar to that of the cross-hatching, and thus may 
have been written at the time of the contracts cancellation. It is not clear to 
us which way these letters should be read. If right-side up, a crudely formed 
Tepu . [ ... ] comes to mind, perhaps the beginning of Tepnal[vıkod obotac]. 
It seems a bit more convincing to read the letters upside-down compared to 
the writing of the contract, in which case [ ... ] .. Kiótv can be read, perhaps 
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3. P. Mich. inv. 4346+4446f. Image published courtesy of the University of 
Michigan Papyrology Collection 
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oaktdwv = caxkiôtov? The spelling cak(àt is found in Pland. 8.148 v? 5 (Ar- 
sinoite [?], II CE). 


7 ‘The registration is written in the same hand as 4.20 and thus was 
presumably registered through the same notary. Cf. 4.20 n. 


8 Ilépong ts É[myovñc ca. 20 ]: C£1.4n. 


13 [O6vyat]épa u[o]o Taa[vvlñv: The descender of what we take as rho 
is clear, as is the name ending. The reading is largely supposition, however. 
Harthotes’ daughter Tahaunes is known elsewhere from 4 (10 CE) and P. Mil. 
1°.7 (38 CE), and was as young as six years when this contract was drawn up 
(see n. 35). 


14 [€]tn 500 ano unvóc A0úp: The service was to begin on the first of 
Hathyr, about two weeks after the contract was drawn up. 


15-16 Të tod SnAovpévov ékatovp]|yiov: The body contract of 4 has ¿y 
1&1 ónXovpévot éAaiovpytot (1. 10), but genitives appear in the subscription, 
1. 29: [èm tod] SnAovpévov £Xatovpysíov. Here and at 4.29 we have supplied 
a preposition to accord with the genitives. 


18 [katà tov vouöv (?)]: So in 4.13 and 33, although the present contract 
may have contained a different stipulation. Cf. 1.12-13: [katà tv] | kópmv. 


19 With the exception ofa clear alpha, only vestiges of ink remain. 4.13- 
14 has tpeqopiévn xai ipatiCouévyn [rò] | OSovog in this position, but the 
letters aà may instead be part of àzoAXayfi (cf. 4.14). 


20 etd tov ypdvov: This phrase often introduces the return clause in 
loans, but here the labor is exchanged for the principal (ävri tovtov, L 12; cf. 
4.7 and 25 and the lack of return clause in that contract) and thus will not be 
returned. Probably we are dealing with the compensation for missed working 
days, which in 4 is a fine of one drachma per day, but in other contracts could 
take the form of compensatory labor at the contracts conclusion: e.g., koi dc 
dé Edv åtaktýon i Oppe rem, dvtitapé[E@ oo adtov rapa[u£vov]ra petà 
1óv x[póvov Ent tas cac ñuépoc] (SB 22.15538.8-9, apprenticeship contract, 
Alexandria, 13 BCE). 
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4. Service Contract for Tahaunes 


P.Mich. inv. 931 + PCol. 10.249 32x11.5cm Written: Philagris 
Acquired in 1922 and 1923? Found: Theadelpheia 
4 April, 10 CE 


This medium brown papyrus has parts of the top (1.6 cm), left (1.2 cm) 
and bottom (2.5 cm) margins intact. No right margin is preserved and a small 
amount of text is lost at the line endings, but never more than nine characters. 
A small, rectangular piece broke off from the lower left corner of the sheet, 
ended up in the Columbia collection, and was published as P Col. 10.249. When 
the two pieces are combined, the original sheet is nearly complete. A regular 
pattern of damage is visible near the left and right edges of the upper half of 
the document, suggesting that the top portion containing the body contract 
was rolled up at one time. The recto contains three sections in three different 
hands: the incomplete contract body, the one-line registration, and the sub- 
scription. There is a space of 8.5 cm between the incomplete body contract and 
registration. All three hands are proficient cursives: the body hand is small and 
cramped, with phi and rho extending far above and below the other letters; the 
registration is written in a larger hand, with long ascenders and descenders; 
the subscription hand is medium-sized and heavily ligatured, and similar to 
that of another text in the archive, P Oslo 2.32 (sublease of public land, 1 CE: 
the hand of the main body of the contract, designated “1st hand” in the editio 
princeps). All three sections of the contract are cancelled with diagonal cross- 
hatching, and in several places large ink blots were produced through overly 
exuberant cross strokes. Almost all other contracts in the archive produced 
during Harthotes lifetime are cancelled, and some evince similar blotting (e.g. 
PGen. 2.89, P Mil. 17.4, and P Oslo 2.32). The verso contains a docket outlining 
the contents of the contract and is written upside down compared to the text 
on the front. We have not seen the verso of P.Col. 10.249; the ed. pr. reports 
that "the back is blank, although so much is lost that a docket could originally 
have stood on the lost part of the back? 

The present contract is drawn up under similar terms to 3, with a start date 
of Pachon 1, precisely six months after the expiration of the previous contract. 
Harthotes acknowledges receipt of 80 drachmas from the oilmaker Theon and 
in exchange offers his daughter Tahaunes, now about eight years old (see n. 35), 
to work on the imperial estate of Livia and Germanicus for a period of two and 
a half years. Her principal task is to feed olives into the oil press, but she must 


" Both fragments were acquired through the Anglo-American consortium, the 
Michigan fragment in 1922 and the Columbia fragment in 1923. 
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also do everything ordered of her and follow Theon wherever he might travel 
in the nome. She is to be provided food and clothing by Theon while living with 
him in Philagris. The penalty clause beginning in l. 17 breaks off mid-sentence, 
but we can get an idea of how it would have been completed by comparison 
with the parallel clause from P.Mich. 10.587 (see notes). Despite the state of 
incompleteness, the contract was marked as registered by the grapheion notary 
(see “Form of the Contracts” in the introduction). 

In the transcription below vertical bars mark the break between the Co- 
lumbia and Michigan fragments in lines 20-37. 


(m.2) [Éro]uc évétov xafi tpiaxoot]o[ô] thc Kofoap[o]c kporñosoc 
0200 vio[0] 
[unvoc] Ag[iotov [$vátn] dapuoo6t Evarn £v Paaypièt ris Qs- 
violon! uepl[t]8oc [tod Ap]owoiz[o]y vouo. óuoXoyet Ap0órn[c 
[Ma]ppnovucg[..]..... [..].[.]....[... @é]ovi 
Tleteppovdtos £.a[wvp-] 
5 [yó] tod Ev Daaypiôli AuBias xoi Peppavicod Katoapog [o]dctac 
&[arovpytov] 
[Elyew map’ adtod apyv[ptlov Erfılonuov kepañtov Spayndc 
öyölonkovra] 
rapau[é-] 
vovoov tà @éov ¿g [Elm 660 koi vas 8E And unvöc 
Tlax@v tod EveotWtog évétov Kal Tpiakootod Zrouc Katoapog 
10 ropeußla]Arovgav Ev TH ónAovuévot £otovpytot Gua dé rlo] 
[ôuatpiBovoav Kai xoio]Ocav tà éxttacodpEva návta où 
ywou[évnv] 
ANÖKITTOV où APNUEPOV AAA Kai cuvakAovOo0cav a[dtT@L] 
ravrayfiı KATH TOV v[o]uöv tpepopévn Kat iLaTiCopévy d[rd] 
O£ovoc. Exdotnc 82 ñuépac ñc gov Gare) Am £vtóc tod 
15 xpóvov éxtior Spay uíav. uÀ &&£ovo oùv ta Ap0órn 
évrôc Tod xpóv[o]o Aalnoo]nav mv Bvyatépa und adınv GxoÀ [À o-] 
[yfi]vau. &àv © dnoondowon À xoi adın à Ovydtnp anaddayfi D KAE- 
[1]tovoca ñ kataßAdrrovoa À voopitouévn GAtoKntat th TOV] 
[]éovoc 


vacat 


20  (m.3) Etovg Ad Kaícapo|[c] Papuo0010 év Dirayptöı 


a(vayéypantat) ài ... pou 
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(m.1)Ap0órnç Mapńjovs Iép[o]nc ts mof: óoXoyó 
Exıv napa @éo|v[oc tod IT]eceppioó0t0c éAa10vp- 
yo tod ëv DrAl[ay]p[t]d1 £Aatovpytov ArBiac xoi Teppo- 
vıkod Kaisapol[s] odctas Apyvpiov émorpov kgga- 

25 Aéov Spayudc | [ö]ydonkovra koi avri tobt@v Tapé- 
touev tiv Ov|[y]atépa uov Taavvñv napau&vovoav 
TO Ogovi åp &t|[n 500 Kai u]fjvac ZE dnd umvóc Mayòv 
tod évootHt|[oc] £véz[o]u [ka] tpiaxootod Erovg Katoapog 
rapeußaAAov|[oav Ent 100] Sndovpévov éXotovpysíov, 

30 ğpa óš koi Sta|[tp]{Bov[o]av kai rvodoav ta Enıtao[o]ö- 
usva návta | [od] yivouévnv ärékoirov 008 Alp]N- 
uepov GAAG voll cuvakAov006cav ot zavtoxfi 
Kata tov vou|[ö]v [z]p[£g]pouévn koi stuaticopévn 
nó Tod Oéov|[oc. Exdotnc] SE hugpac fic £àv axo) [Aa-] 

35 yi éxtioo d|[paxunly uíav xoi r[a] 22.0. moñoo x[o-] 
Doc npörl[(ertan). Eyplawev) rèp a0100] ITroAguatoc ITcoAguatou 
goë: óu[à] TÒ un télé Mol avtov ypaupara. 


Verso 


[Heteppovoroc] olsclo ApOdtoy Mappriouc. 


6 1. xeparatov 12 l. ovvakoAov0o0cav 13 L tpepouévnv, inarılo- 
uévnv 15 l &xteiosı, &&Éoto 21 opodoy® pap. 22 l. ërem 24-25 l. 
xepaAaíoo 28 | éveotótoc, koicopo: pap. 29 1. &Aatovpylov 30 1. 
zOi00cav 321. ovvakoAovdodoov 33 1. tpepouévnv, iuatitopévnv 371. 


Body contract: “In the [thirty]-ninth year ofthe dominion of Caesar, son 
ofa god, [on the ninth ofthe month] Daisios, ninth of Pharmouthi, in Phila- 
gris [ofthe Themistos meris ofthe Arsinoite] nome. Harthotes, son of Marres, 
[Persian of the epigone (?)], acknowledges to Theon, son of Petermouthis, oil 
maker of the oil mill on the estate of Livia and Germanicus Caesar in Philagris, 
that he has received from him eighty drachmas of minted silver as a capital 
sum and in return for these he will provide his daughter Tahaunes who will 
remain with Theon for two years and six months from the month of Pachon 
of the present thirty-ninth year of Caesar, feeding olives at the indicated oil 
mill as well as staying and doing everything that is ordered, not being absent 
by night or by day, but following him everywhere throughout the nome, being 
fed and clothed by Theon. And for each day on which she is absent within the 
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4. P.Mich. inv. 931 + P.Col. 10.249. Image published courtesy of the University 
of Michigan Papyrology Collection and the Rare Book & Manuscript Library, 
Columbia University in the City of New York 
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period he will pay one drachma. So it shall not be permissible for Harthotes to 
remove his daughter within the period nor for her to leave. If they remove her 
or the daughter herself leaves or she is caught stealing or damaging or remov- 
ing anything belonging to Theon” 


Registration docket: “Year 39 of Caesar, Pharmouthi 9, in Philagris. Reg- 
istered through NN? 


Subscription: “I, Harthotes, son of Marres, Persian of the epigone, ac- 
knowledge that I have received from Theon, son of Petermouthis, oil maker 
of the oil mill on the estate of Livia and Germanicus Caesar in Philagris eighty 
drachmas of minted silver as a capital sum and in return for these I shall pro- 
vide my daughter Tahaunes to remain with Theon for two years and six months 
from the month of Pachon of the present thirty-ninth year of Caesar, feeding 
olives at the indicated oil mill as well as staying and doing everything that is 
ordered, [not] being absent by night or by day, but following him everywhere 
throughout the nome, being fed and clothed by Theon. And for [each] day on 
which she is absent I shall pay one [drachma] and I shall do the other things 
as aforesaid. Ptolemaios, son of Ptolemaios, was asked and [wrote for him] 
because he is illiterate” 


Verso: “[Contract] of paramone of a girl for two years, six months for 
Theon [son of Petermouthis] by Harthotes son of Marres? 


2 ëv Diaypidr: Philagris (TM, geoID 1766) has been identified with 
modern day Hamuli. If this identification is correct, Tahaunes was living about 
10 km southeast of her home in Theadelpheia. For more on Philagris see W. 
Clarysse and B. Van Beek, “Philagris, Perkethaut and Hermoupolis: Three Vil- 
lages or One?" ZPE 140 (2002) 195-200. 


4 [Malpphous[..]..... [..].[.]....[... 66]ovi Hetspuovdtoc: 
Only vestigial traces remain of most of this line, with the first thing readable 
being Theon’s patronymic. At the beginning of the line, Harthotes’ patronymic 
can be surmised, rather than read, after which there is just about the right 
amount of space for the expected IIépong rñç émtyovijs. In neither this contract 


nor 3 are ages and personal descriptions given: cf. Wolff (n. 51) 88-90. 


- Tél MeteppovOtoc: This individual cannot be identified in other 
documents besides 3.7 


5 The comment at P Col. 10.249.3 n. that a Theon is known from the archive of 
Harthotes is due to a misreading of Casanovas table (1975, 142); P Fay. 45 is not in fact 
part of the Harthotes archive. 
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5 [Auíac koi Tepuavırod Katoapos [o}votac: This jointly owned im- 
perial estate is also attested in PNYU 2.3 (Arsinoite, 5 CE) and P.Lond. 2.445 
(p. 166) (Bakchias, 14-19 CE), and passed to Germanicus children after his 
death in 19 CE: SB 20.14314 (Tebtynis, 26 CE), PMil. 12.6 (Theadelpheia, 26 
CE), and SB 14.11335 (Philadelpheia, 26 CE). See G.M. Parassoglou, Imperial 
Estates in Roman Egypt (1978) 17. Besides the olive groves implied by the pres- 
ent document, the estate also included acanthus gardens and papyrus marshes, 
as we learn from the concession granted to Harthotes in P. Mil. 1?.6. 


7 Taavvñv: Harthotes daughter appears elsewhere in 3 and P.Mil. 17.7, 
as well as in the unpublished contract P.Mich. inv. 4319 (25 CE). Her name 
(spelled Tapavvficin the Milan papyrus) is an onomastic unicum, although the 
second elementis found as the common male name Avviic, which corresponds 
to Egyptian Hwn, “(divine) youth? Tahaunes’ name (*Ta-Hwn, “the one of the 
(divine) youth") finds it male counterpart in Pa-Hwn from an inscription in 
the Isis temple of Aswan (I.Syene 1.263.1).” 


and P Fay. 91.15-19 (Euhemereia, 99 CE): &nóvo[y]kov obv napsußaxsiv civ 
Oevietkoveiv év [r]&t b[xd]pyovt tH Aovktar BedlAtivor FeuéA[A]o. [£v] 
Ednuepeig &Imovpyimi | de’ nç hugpac [£]àv [alor napavyelün ¿])qucobc 
| kapzobc éxnennt@nKotac (l. ékxnenvokórac). The precise meaning of the verb 
naopegupáAXo is unclear, although we agree with Grenfell and Hunt that it “is 
clearly a technical term for some process in the manufacture of oil commonly 
performed by women" (P.Fay. 91.6 n.). PFay. 91 goes on to relate that the 
woman Thenetkoueis is to be paid the same daily wage as "similar" workers in 
the village, and the petition from an oil worker P.Ryl. 2.128.7-10 refers to a 
woman or girl under paramone as A nap’ Zuch | 0000 bxoobvypagocs Loviipic 
| ApovOpt0c rapsußaAAov|oo. A further reference to such a paramone ar- 
rangement is P Mich. 2.123 r° 6.7: óuo(Xoyía) Taapuóoc zpó(c) Vevkfif(iiw) 
nopapovfi(c) xapegupA( ). As for the meaning of the term mapepBdAro, LSJ 
s.v. offers as a general definition “put in beside or between, insert, interpose.” 
Grenfell and Hunt understood the technical meaning as "to put the olives into 
the press, to feed the press with olives" (P Fay. 91.6 n., accepted by LSJ s.v. [d.]), 
but they also translated zupeuParetv ... [E]Aaıkodg kaprodc éxnenat@Kotac 
quoted above as "carry ... the olive produce,’ and the participles in ll. 21 and 24 


° We thank the anonymous reader for drawing our attention to the etymology of the 
name and Wolfgang Wegner for discussing the names of the archive and supplying us 
with the reference to Pa-Hwn. 

© P Fay. 91.22-25: Aaußdvovoo xapà tod Aovkiov | BeAANVvov rdv fiueprictov pioðòv 
os | éxi rëm ópoíov napsupaAXovcóv £v | TH Kounı. 
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as “carrier(s).” The editors of PRyl. 2.128 offer “olive-carrier” for the participle. 
Given that the work is said to be performed "in" or “at” the olive press, we have 
understood the term as “feeding olives into the press.” 


11 [éjgaxpíBoucav koi xoio]Ocav tà Enıtaooöueva révra: Cf. 1.11-12 


11-12 od ywou[évnv] | àxókottov 008’ åpńuepov: Tahaunes’ residence 
in Philagris during the period of this contract explains her absence from Har- 
thotes' census declaration of January, 12 CE (SB 20.14440). 


12-13 ovvakhovdodoay (I. cvvakoXov006cav) a[dTÄL] | ravrayfiı Kata 
tòv v[o]uöv: “Following him everywhere throughout the nome” rather than 
"according to the law" (koxà tov vönov), as parallel examples like PMich. 
10.587.15-16 (Tebtynis, ca. 24/25 CE) show: àÀXà Kal covak[^.]ov000ca adtat 
| navrayfiı Kat [ATtyoztov. The phrase has been restored at 3.18. Cf. 1.12-13, 
which has [katd tjv] | kóumv, and the further examples cited there. The spell- 
ing &kAov0- for åkoñovð- (cf. 1. 32) is common, as noted in P. Mich. 10.587.15 
n. and PSI 8.901.14 n., but most examples are confined to the first century of 
Roman rule (29 of 37 in a DDBDP search, 7 June 2016). 


17 ànoonócoot The switch to a plural verb perhaps hints that another 
person went to the grapheion with Harthotes. Cf. also the plural nap&&onev in 
the subscription (1. 26). 


17-18  xA£l[n]tovoo: The kappa is formed just like that of GAtoxnta in 
the next line, and a superfluous ligature connects it to lambda (such superflu- 
ous strokes are found through the body contract; cf. e.g. xp6vov, L 15). Just 
before the break, a vertical stroke and traces of a diagonal can be seen, which 
are consistent with epsilon (cf. é«ttot, L 15). 


17-19 àv 8 dnoondowot D kai adın ñ Ovydtnp àzoAXayfi À kA£[[r]- 
tovoa À xaxa Aóztovoa À voo~iCopévn GAtoKntat th t&v] | [O]é@voc: The 
penalty clause cuts off in the midst of the protasis. Until this point, it closely 
follows P.Mich. 10.587.18-21, which was read as &àv 68 dnoondoni D kai at 
(L org) £koóca | xo) Ap À GAA [oc] rapaBôot ti xov rpoyeypauuév(ov) 

LN... ov[o]a ñ KataPpAantovot (1. KatußAdrtovoo) À voogucsgvoc (I. 
voogicopévn) | dAtoxntat tov [A ]puuotoc ñ t&v rap’ odtod ... For the uncer- 
tain word, N. Lewis offered àxokAéntovoa in comparison with anöKAguuo in 
1.29 (BL 7:114), but without the benefit of testing his reading against an image. 
Based on our examination of the papyrus and considering the parallel here, we 
think that -KAéztovoa is likely, but there are about 5-6 letters preceding this, 
with the first being alpha. 
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18-19 GAtoKntat dr t&v] | [O]éovoc: PMich. 10.587.20-21 has simply 
GAtoKntoat t&v [A ]ppdotoc, but there is room for the expected object and the 
following article here. 


20 d(vayéypantat) 1d... pov: Abrasion and cross strokes of the later 
cancellation have obscured the notary’s name. The registration is written in 
the same hand as 3.7 and therefore the two documents were probably drawn 
up through the same notary. 


29 [ëm tod] ónXovpévou &Aotovpyeíov: The body contract has v t@t 
ónAovpévot éAa10vpytat (1. 10). Here we have supplied a preposition to accord 
with the genitives. Cf. 3.15-16. 


34 [ékdotnç] 62 nnépac KA. introduces the penalty clause, which stipu- 
lates the usual fine of one drachma per day of work missed. At this point the 
wording of the contract diverges from Harthotes and Theon’s previous agree- 
ment in 7 CE (3), which has the phrase petà tòv ypóvov around this position, 
perhaps indicative of a penalty in the form of compensatory labor. Cf. 3.20 n. 


38-39 The verso contains a two-line docket identifying the contract. We 
have not seen the verso of P.Col. 10.249, but it was reported to be so effaced 
that no writing was visible (see description above). 


38 Kopaoi(ov): Although here used of a free girl, the term Kopáctov is 
most often used in the papyri for slave girls up to about the age of 20: so in the 
slave sales P Turner 22 (142 CE; ten-year-old girl), BGU 3.887 (151 CE; 12-year- 
old girl), and BGU 3.913 (206 CE; 20-year-old girl). Among more contempo- 
rary documents, the term is likewise used for slave girls in PIFAO 2.24 (30 
BCE-14 CE) and PStras. 1.79 (16-15 BCE), as it was already in the Ptolemaic 
period (e.g., PHamb. 4.238.24, 159 BCE). The phrase kopéotov 80VALKÖV in 
PStras. 1.79, however, shows that slave status was not inherent to the term, and 
it appears to be used of a free girl in P Polit.Iud. 7.37 (134 BCE).?' Nevertheless, 
what P Polit.Iud. 7 and the more ambiguous case of the girl Herakleia from the 


% In this document, Dorotheos petitions the Jewish archontes to restore his niece 
to his household. The background (as told by Dorotheos) is that he brought his sick 
brother-in-law Seuthes into his house and cared for him at his own expense. Later, 
Philippa, Seuthes' daughter, was arrested and Dorotheos took her in as well. In order 
to offset the costs of their maintenance, Seuthes "handed Phillipa over to me to be 
with me" (ll. 12-13). Understandably, Seuthes' wife did not like this arrangement and 
took her daughter to a family member in another village. In their fragmentary ruling, 
the archontes appear to judge that Philippa, referred to as a Kopáotov in L 37, is to be 
returned to Dorotheos. 
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Sarapieion archive? have in common with the present text is that in all cases 
the kopáctov has been put into a relationship of dependence that in many 
ways resembled slavery. 


Appendix: The Harthotes Archive: List of Texts € 


No. Text Date (BCE / CE) Contents 
1 1 = P.Mich. inv. 4299 20/19 BCE Service contract 
2 2 = PMich. inv. 12/11 BCE Receipt of wages in 
4436g--4344 advance 
3 P.Mich. inv. 4421a ca. 5 BCE- 9 CE Loan / advance sale 
of wine 
4 P.Gen. 2.89 6 Jan., 5 BCE Advance sale of wheat 
Claytor and Bagnall (n. 26 Jan. - 24 Feb., Census declaration 
2) = PMich. inv. 4406a 3 BCE 
6 P.Mil. 12.4 24 Jan., 2 BCE Advance sale of wheat 
SB 20.14098 + P. Mich. 1-11 CE Petition addressed to 
inv. 3483 strategos 
8 SB 20.14099 1-11 Petition addressed to 
strategos 
9 P.Mich. inv. 1-11 Petition addressed to 
4437b+44389+4436c strategos 
10 PMich. inv. 4430c 1-11 (2) Petition fragment 
11 BOslo 2.32 23 Aug, 1 Sublease of public 
land 
12  PCol. 8.209 11 Oct., 3 Petition addressed to 
royal scribe 
13  PMich. inv. 4437c 11 Oct, 3 Petition, copy of 


previous 


© The story of Herakleia is found in UPZ 1.4 and 5 (=C.Ptol.Sklav. 1.83a and b) and 
the latest discussion is B. Legras, Les reclus grecs du Sarapieion de Memphis (Leuven 
2011) 134-140. 
® Claytor is preparing editions of the remaining unpublished papyri. If not avail- 
able in APIS, images of all the Michigan papyri listed below can be requested from the 
University of Michigan Papyrology collection. 
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No. Text Date (BCE/ CE) Contents 
14  PMert. 1.8 + PMil.2.43 11 Oct, 3 Petition, version of 
previous two 
15 3= PMich. inv. 15 Oct., 7 Service contract 
4346+4446f 
16  PMil 17.5 8/9 Advance sale of wheat 
17  4- Mitch. inv. 931 + 4 Apr., 10 Service contract 
P.Col. 10.249 
18  Claytor Smith, Warga 10-11 Syntaximon receipt 
(n. 2), text 3 = P. Mich. 
inv. 4187 
19  PMert. 1.9 14-26 Jan. 12 Death notice 
20  SB20.14440 22 (?) Jan., 12 Census declaration 
21  PPrinc. 2.23 after 13 Apr, 13 Petition from Har- 
thotes 
22  P.Mich. inv. 4298 after 13 Apr, 13 Version of previous 
23  PMil. 17.9 16 Jun., 14 Syntaximon receipt 
24  PMich. inv. 4438f 14-37 Petition to hegou- 
menos 
25 Claytor, Smith, and 24-25 Syntaximon receipt 
Warga (n. 2), text 4 = 
P.CtYBR inv. 340 
26  P.Mich. inv. 4319 6 Jan., 25 Loan of money 
27 PMil. 12.6 18 Jun., 26 Papyrus concession 
28 PMil. 12.7 2 Nov., 38 Loan repayment 
29 P.Mich. inv. 4444h + 25 May, 39 Penthemeros certifi- 
4443a cate 
30 PCol. inv. 11 + P.Mil. 43-50 Syntaximon receipts 
17.10 
31 $B 14.11279 16 Sep., 44 Lease of private land 
32 PMil. 1°.8 23 May, 48 Advance sale of bar- 
ley and receipt 
33  PPrinc. 2.40 16 Jul., 49 Penthemeros certifi- 


cate 
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No. Text Date (BCE/ CE) Contents 

34 JP. Mich. inv. 4415c 16 (°) Jul., 49 Penthemeros certifi- 
cate 

35  SB6.9560 52/53 Penthemeros certifi- 
cate 

36  PMil. 17.12 20 Apr., 53 Tax receipts 

37  SB22.15761 25 Dec., 54 Receipt for pig tax 

38  PMil 17.11 26 Mar., 56 Syntaximon receipt 

39  PMich. 12.654 57-58 Penthemeros certifi- 
cate 

40 PMich. 12.655 57-58 Penthemeros certifi- 
cate 

41  SB22.15759 60/61 Penthemeros certifi- 


cate 
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Four Poll Tax Receipts on Papyrus 
from the Early-Roman Fayum! 


W. Graham Claytor Universitat Basel, 
Richard G. Warga Louisiana State University, and 
Zachary G. Smith Yale University 


Abstract 

Edition of four poll tax receipts on papyrus from the reigns of Au- 
gustus and Tiberius, all from the Arsinoite nome. The small corpus 
of ten such receipts on papyrus from this period is complemented 
by the far larger number of receipts written on ostraka, which stem 
primarily from Karanis in the Arsinoite nome and Thebes in Upper 
Egypt. Together they provide a basis for studying one aspect of the 
transition from Ptolemaic to Roman rule. 


Our understanding of the Roman poll tax has been bolstered by A. Mon- 
son's recent study in this journal, which presents a strong argument for conti- 
nuity with Ptolemaic capitation taxes.? Building off his study of late Ptolemaic 
and early Roman ostraka from Karanis,’ Monson argues that the innovation 
was notso much the poll tax itself, but rather the manner in which it was levied: 
under Roman rule, the various Ptolemaic capitation taxes were replaced by a 
single tax, payments were now made in silver drachmas rather than the old 
bronze drachmas, and the collection was regularized, with a tendency towards 
monthly installments, rather than the more frequent and seemingly haphazard 


! The authors wish to thank Rodney Ast and the anonymous reviewers for their 
thoughtful advice on this article. Claytor is responsible for the introduction, texts 1 
and 2, and the Appendix, Warga for text 3, and Smith for 4. 

? A. Monson, "Late Ptolemaic Capitation Taxes and the Poll Tax in Roman Egypt” 
BASP 51 (2014) 127-160. Important earlier works on the poll tax include S.L. Wallace, 
Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton 1938) 116-134 and 406-418, 
D. Rathbone, “Egypt, Augustus and Roman Taxation,’ CCG 4 (1993) 81-112 at 86-99, 
and P. Heilporn, O.Stras. 2, pp. 77-87. 

3 A. Monson, “Receipts for sitónion, syntaxis, and epistatikon from Karanis: Evidence 
for Fiscal Reform in Augustan Egypt?" ZPE 191 (2014) 207-230. 
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payments under the old regime. Along with the introduction of the census 
in 11/10 BCE,‘ this fiscal reform made the extraction of capitation taxes - a 
potentially explosive issue - a more predictable and transparent process for 
both the state and the provincial population. 

All the receipts published below conform to the new pattern of payments 
by regular installments of silver drachmas. Text 1 is notable largely because 
of its date in Augustus’ 15th year (16/15 BCE): it is the earliest poll tax receipt 
on papyrus and shows what appears to be a full year’s worth of payments in 
monthly installments of four drachmas. Texts 3 and 4 belong to the archive of 
Harthotes, a public farmer and priest from the village of Theadelpheia (see fur- 
ther Claytor, Litinas, and Nabney in this issue pp. 79-119), and 4 is of particular 
interest for the enforcement of the upper age limit of liability for the poll tax. 

Further insight on the collection ofthe poll tax comes from Texts 2 (7 CE) 
and 3 (10/11 CE), which have prompted a reexamination of P.Fay. 45 (10-11 
CE) and a new reading of PMil. 12.9 (13/14 CE), discussed in the Appendix. In 
these four texts, the local tax collector Heraklas is identified not by the usual 
title of yetpiotnic, but by ó napg, followed by the name of his superior (a differ- 
ent individual in each case). The two titles are equivalent (both mean "agent" 
or "assistant"), but the latter of course is more informative about the upper 
echelons of tax collection in the Arsinoite nome. In two texts, the superiors are 
given the title ónuóotoc tparelitns (Apoivoirov), while in the two others they 
are identified respectively as the son of a 5nudotoc tpansüttng Apotvoitov and 
as a gymnasiarch. In all cases, however, we should see them as public bank- 
ers based in Arsinoe, who delegated the task of local tax collection to their 
representative Heraklas.° 

In the short span of seven years covered by these texts, four different public 
bankers are attested (Table 1). Whether this reflects frequent turnover among 
public bankers in the Arsinoite nome at this time, or whether they are members 
of a college of bankers, we cannot say. In contemporary Thebes, much more 
information can be found on the operation of the state bank because there it 
was standard practice to name the responsible banker in tax receipts. R. Bo- 
gaert has shown that one or two public bankers were active at a time during 
Augustus reign, increasing to three in the period 14-42 CE, and more later on. 


* On which see now W.G. Claytor and R.S. Bagnall, “The Beginnings of the Roman 
Provincial Census: A New Declaration from 3 BCE? GRBS 55 (2015) 637-653. 

5 The early Roman yetptotat were likewise representatives of the state bank: D. Hage- 
dorn, “Exkurs I: Die Rolle der yeiptotat bei der Steuererhebung im 1./2. Jh. n.Chr.? 
BGU 20, pp. 93-97. 

5 R. Bogaert, “Banques et banquiers à Thèbes à l'époque romaine,’ ZPE 57 (1984) 
241-296 at 274. For what little is known of Arsinoite public bankers, see R, Bogaert, 
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They were often career bankers, and Bogaert was able to trace four generations 
of one banking family, beginning with Kephalos, who was in office between 
22/21 and 1 BCE, with the assistance of his son Epikrates for about 15 of those 
years. While we cannot study the banking personnel in the Arsinoite nome in 
such detail, it is worth noting that here too the operation of state banks could 
be a family affair, since the public banker C. Iulius Alexandros followed his 
father into the profession (see 2 and the Appendix). 

A little more can be said about the local agents who actually made the 
rounds, since they are consistently mentioned in Arsinoite receipts. The four 
receipts with the 6 napd formula discussed above were issued by the same 
local collector, Heraklas, who is attested between 7 and 14 CE and possibly 
again in 24/25 CE (4). Similarly, the xetpiotric Mysthes, a later contemporary 
of Heraklas, is attested over a 17-year period in Tebtynis, and, later still, the 
well-known zpókvop Nemesion collected money taxes in Philadelpheia over 
at least a 13-year period. The long careers of these local collectors are typical of 
the period before tax collection became a liturgical duty with standard three- 
year terms under Trajan. As long as the taxes were delivered, Roman and local 
authorities were happy to leave the business of tax collection in the same hands, 
whether in the public bank of Thebes or in the villages of the Arsinoite nome. 
From the Archive of Nemesion, we can see that these local collectors in the 
Fayum were members ofthe village elite who managed to carve outa profitable 
enterprise by cooperating with the new imperial power. 


Table 1. Poll Tax Receipts on Papyrus, 30 BCE - 37 CE? 


No. Text Date Village Tax Collector (title) Public Banker (title)!? 


] PHeid.inv. 16-15  Theadelpheia N.N. (no title?) not mentioned 
G 1026 (1) BCE 


“Liste géographique des banques et des banquiers de l’ Égypte romaine,” ZPE 109 (1995) 
133-173 at 138-139. 

? D. Hagedorn, “Zwei Aufträge zur Ausstellung von Kopfsteuerquittungen,’ BASP 
50 (2013) 39-47. 

* A.E. Hanson, “Village Officials at Philadelphia: A Model of Romanization in the 
Julio-Claudian Period; in L. Criscuolo and G. Geraci (edd.), Egitto e storia antica 
dallellenismo all'età araba (Bologna 1989) 429-440. 

? The two orders to issue poll tax receipts, recently (re)edited by Hagedorn, should 
be considered together with these receipts: Hagedorn 2013 (n. 7). 

10 The only other public banker known in this period from the Arsinoite nome is 
Dorion from P Tebt. 2.587 descr. (26 BCE - 5 CE). Cf. Bogaert (n. 6, 1995) 139. 
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2 BGU 13.2291 6-5 Soknopaiou  Peutas (yetptotric) not mentioned 


Nesos 
3  BGU7.1590a 6-7 CE Philadelpheia a: Romulus not mentioned 
andb (xepiotric) 
b: Mysthes 
(Aoyevthc) 
4  PMich.inv 7 Apias? Heraklas (6 mapa) Ptolemaios 
1986 (2) (2) (ënuóotoc 
tpanecitns) (cf. #7) 
5 PFay. 45 10-11  Theadelpheia Heraklas (6 Tryphon 
Tapé ...) (yopvactápync)!! 
6  PMich.inv 10-11  Theadelpheia Heraklas (6 Syrion (önuöciog 
4187 (3) napd ...) tpanecitng 
‘Apowoitov) 
7  PMil. 129 13-14 Theadelpheia Heraklas (6 C. Iulius Alexan- 
napd ...) dros, s. of Ptole- 
maios (?) (cf. #4) 
8 PCtYBR 24-25  'headelpheia Heraklas not mentioned 
inv. 340 (4) (xepiotric) 
9  PTebt.2.349 28 Tebtynis Mysthes not mentioned 
(xepiotric) 
10 PGen.2.90 36 Soknopaiou  Soterichos not mentioned 
Nesos (xeipiotric) 
1. Receipt for Syntaxis" 
P. Heid. inv. G 1026 13.5 x 10 cm Theadelpheia, 
Acquired in 1959? Nov., 16 - Aug., 15 BCE 


The papyrus is well preserved at the top but becomes increasingly frag- 
mentary towards the bottom. The first eight lines have a generous left margin 
of 2.25 cm, while the variable right margin is 0.75 cm in Il. 1-3 and 2 cm in ll. 
4-5. A space of 1.5-1.75 cm is left at the top. The receipt is written in at least 


" See n. 33. 

? Claytor wishes to thank Andrea Jórdens for permission to publish this papyrus and 
Roger Bagnall for commenting on a draft transcription. 

8 According to Heidelberg's card catalog, the old inventory number of this papyrus 
was 4002 and it was part of Heidelberg's 1959 purchase made through classicist Ernst 
Siegmann, on which see R. Seider, "Die Universitats-Papyrus-sammlung,’ Heidelberger 
Jahrbücher 8 (1964) 142-203 at 165. 
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two hands, whose rather clumsy appearance would be at home among the 
late Ptolemaic and Augustan receipts on ostraka from Karanis (published in 
O.Mich. 1-4; see now Monson [n. 3]) and can be compared with hand 1 of 
the poll tax receipt BGU 13.2991 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 6-5 BCE) and the tax 
list BGU 16.2577 (Herakleopolite nome, 30 BCE-14 CE). The verso contains a 
notation of uncertain purpose. It is written upside down relative to the recto, 
2 cm from the bottom edge of the sheet. Well above this notation are a few 
characters that have been erased. 

This receipt records a series of payments for the obvtaéic beginning with a 
four-drachma installment in Hathyr of Augustus’ 15th year (28 Oct. - 26 Nov., 
16 BCE) and continuing, it seems, with installments of four drachmas each 
month for the rest of the year. This would total 40 dr., the figure that we know 
from later documents was due annually for the poll tax on the non-privileged 
villager class of the Arsinoite nome. A trace in the last preserved line may 
hint at further charges, such as those that are later bundled together with the 
poll tax,” or another receipt lost at the bottom. 

Judging from the inconsistency of the hands from entry to entry, the text 
appears to have been drawn up over the course of the year as payments were 
made each month. A different hand is clearly responsible for the entry begin- 
ning in the middle of line 9, where the new scribe felt compelled to write 
out part of the opening payment formula again. This hand seems to continue 
through line 12. The following lines look more like the first hand, so I have 
tentatively marked a change at the beginning of line 13, even though this would 
be in the middle of an entry. 


Recto ` Zrouc g Kaícapoc A00p . 
S1a(ye)yp(dpnkev) sic mv obvtaéi(v) 
Osader(petac) Aptwöng àp(yvpiov) (Sp.) à 
éd) EX) 
5 Xoi 1€ (ôp.) t£oaps(c) 
Tf 10 (Sp.) téoape(s), (yív.) (ôp.) ó 
Mey(eip) Kó Gpaxa(àc) tEoap[e(c), (ytv.) (óp.) ó] 
Dau(evo0) ve (8p.) técaps(c), (ytv.) (öp.) ó 
Tlay(@v) i Dapu(oößt) (Sp.) 8, (m. 2) Haxdv [1-2] 
10 à(o)yeypóonkev ApOórn[c] 
siç .[.]. guvtaéic (5p.) téc[ape(o)] 
[(yiv.) (6p.) 6,1-2] .. IIoóvi 15 
[(m. 1?) dpaxp(ac) té]oape(<), (yiv.) (öp.) à [?] 


4 For the rates of various nomes, see Heilporn (n. 2) 80-81. 
5 See Wallace (n. 2) 123 and for examples of this extra charge see 2 and 3 below. 
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[Enel 1-2 ] (8p.) técaps(c). (yív.) (8p.) [8] 
15 [Meoopn 1-2  v]£[o]apac. (yiv.) [(p.) ó] 
D 


2 wyp pap. 3 OgoógÀ, op pap. 4 & pap. 5, passim Teospe 
pap l. técoupac 7 puey, Spay" pap. 8 pau pap. 9 moy, papu 
pap. 10 dtyeypagnkev pap. 111. obvtaéw vel ovvtdéetc 


Verso [[...]] 
vacat 
mot ) r õa. a 


Recto: “In the 15th year of Caesar, on Hathyr ..., Harthotes has paid for 
the syntaxis of Theadelpheia 4 silver dr. through N.N., 

on Choiak 15, four dr., 

on Tybi 19, four dr. = 4 dr., 

on Mecheir 24, four drachmas = 4 dr., 

on Phamenoth 26, four dr. = 4 dr., 

on Pachon 10, (for) Pharmouthi, 4 dr., 

on Pachon ... Harthotes has paid for the syntaxis four dr. = 4 dr., 

on Payni 14, four dr. = 4 dr., 

on Epeiph ..., four dr. = 4 dr., 

on Mesore ..., four dr. = 4 dr, 


» 


Verso: obscure notation 


1 A0)p.:From the traces, theta is a possibility for the day's numeral. 


2 sic mv oóvta&w(v): Cf. L 11. This text adds another clear example of 
the term oóvta£ic used for the poll tax. See Monson (n. 2) 154. 


3 Aproöng äp(yvpiov) (ôp.) ó: The word after the name is abbreviated 
with what looks to be a raised Hakenalpha, although here it should be inter- 
preted as an analphabetic abbreviation mark.'‘ All the other poll tax receipts 
on papyrus listed in Table 1 record the name and patronymic of the taxpayer, 
but contemporary ostraka receipts occasionally record only a single name: e.g., 
O. Mich. 2.710 (71 or 42 BCE) and O. Mich. 2.729 (25 BCE or 19 CE). 


16 PGen. 2.90 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 36 CE) contains a number of similar analphabetic 
abbreviation marks. 
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1. P. Heid. inv. G 1026. © 
Institut fiir Papyrologie, 
Universitat Heidelberg 
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- Aproönc: This spelling of the name Harthotes (Hr-Dhwty, Trismegis- 
tos.org, nameID 308) is otherwise unattested. One may consider whether Har- 
thotes is the son of Marres of Theadelpheia whose archive is preserved in 
Michigan, Milan, and elsewhere (cf. 3 and 4), but the lack of patronymic and 
the different acquisition history of the Heidelberg papyrus stand in the way 
of this identification. 


4 OW(à).£..xX.(): The name following Sta is that of the tax collector, 
as in BGU 7.1590a and b, P Tebt. 2.349, and P Gen. 2.90 listed in Table 1, and 
commonly in other receipts. He does not seem to have recorded his title, unless 
the chi marks the beginning of ye(tpiotoO) or x(Eptotod). The first letter of the 
name appears to be tau or gamma, but pi is also possible if it is doing double 
duty as the left part of epsilon. Following the epsilon is a series of undulations 
that is similar to the teoa of tcope(c) in the next line. Above the chi appears 
a squat lunate letter, which at the top meets the descending tail of rho from the 
previous line. This could either be a letter raised in abbreviation or another 
analphabetic abbreviation like that of the previous line. A possible reading of 
the name is Tesovyo( ), although a female tax collector would be unexpected. 
One could also consider «IIe&»tecoóyo(v) or IIezeyo( ), but neither reading 
inspires much confidence. 


5 There is one splotch of ink and a small stroke in the blank space at 
the end of the line. 


9 Ilox(oóv)ibapn(o60u (Sp.) 5: Pachon is written in ekthesis relative to 
the preceding lines and the next two lines follow this alignment. The double 
month here may mean that the payment was booked for the month of Phar- 
mouthi, but was actually paid on the 10th of the next month, Pachon." 


9-11 Because of the break in the papyrus, it unclear whether only these 
lines were written in ekthesis or the rest of the document continued like this. 


10  à(o)yeypóqnksv: The initial äu may have been influenced by the 
common way of writing 514, as in 1. 4. 


11 sig. [.]. ovvtaétc: Either gig z[ñ]v obvtaéic (l. oóvra&w) or gic 
t[a]g ovvtdéic (l. ovvtd€etc). 


7 Cf. the later accounting formulas discussed by D. Hagedorn, “Exkurs II: Zu den 
Wendungen puetà Adyov und ópiii0go bzw. cic åpíðunow,” BGU 20, pp. 98-111. 
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2. Receipt for Syntaximon 


P. Mich inv. 1986 19 x 10.25 cm Apias, 
Acquired in 1924" 27 Jan. - 28 Oct., 7 CE 


Medium-brown papyrus with a clear kollesis extending 4 cm from the left 
edge of the sheet. The papyrus has sustained damage along horizontal fold 
lines, particularly at the bottom, which is partially broken away. The generous 
margins measure 3 cm on top, 2-2.5 cm on the left, and 5.75 cm on the bottom. 
A variable right margin of about 1 cm was originally present, but is now dam- 
aged. The same hand is found in other tax receipts issued by the same collector 
(see l. 2 n.). The back is blank save for a trace of ink in the top-left corner. It 
is unclear if this is stray ink or was originally a short notation of some sort. 

This sheet contains two poll tax receipts issued to Anchorinphis, son of 
Ischis, by Heraklas, an agent of a public banker in the Arsinoite nome. The 
first receipt records Anchorinphis payment of 40 drachmas over the course of 
Augustus 36th year, leaving 4 dr. in arrears, while the second records payment 
of the balance in the next year. ? The taxpayer is not mentioned elsewhere, but 
the collector Heraklas is known from at least three other poll tax receipts writ- 
ten in the same hand, including 3. Although here working in Apias, he later 
served as tax collector in Theadelpheia from at least 10 to 14 CE and possibly 
as late as 24/25 CE (see further 1. 2 n. and text 4). 

Lines 3 and 11 inform us that Heraklas was the agent (ó rap) ofa public 
banker with an abbreviated name discussed in the Appendix. Regardless of 
the exact reading, this same name is found in P. Mil. 17.9 (13/14 CE), another 
receipt written by Heraklas, where it serves as the patronymic of C. Iulius 
Alexandros, the public banker on whose behalf Heraklas was working in that 
text (see Appendix). As discussed in the introduction, family influence could 
play a role in landing a position at the state bank. 


Étous As Kaïoapos Meye(ip) B d(éyp(ayev) 

[Av]xópwete "loxivoc 'Hpak(.8) và 

[1o.]pà (ITroAguat)o(v)? Apal) ónu(ooíou) tp(arebitov) sis 
GUVTÉE(LOV) tod a(dt0d) (Etovc) 


18 Part of a large group of over 4,700 pieces purchased by the Anglo-American con- 
sortium in 1924, which Bell cataloged and divided among the contributing institutions 
(H.I. Bell, “Report on Papyri. 1924,” copy held in the University of Michigan Papyrol- 
ogy Collection). The bulk of the purchase came from Maurice Nahman, incuding the 
present papyrus. 

? These 4 dr. represent the extra charge (normally 4 dr., 6 ch.) that is often bundled 
together with the poll tax (see n. 15). 
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Alr]ıdöog apy(vptov) (8p.) OKTa(ı), (yiv.) (6p.) n koi tC) 
5 [1-2] rop Qap(uo001) (Sp.) Sexasdvo, (yiv.) (ôp.) 1B 

Kal t(1) Ky Tod ITa(0vt) (8p.) Sexaddo, 

(ytv.) (8p.) 1B koi TC) a ToD Mzgoopn (Sp.) dKta(1), 

(ytv.) [(6p.) n] 


Zrouc AC Kato(apoc) Dad(er) X 5(éyp(awev) 

10 Avydpwoaic Toxitoc 
'HpoxAà TÂ! rapa (ItoAspat)o(v)? Apa( ) 6np(ooíov) 
tp(amecitov) Tech oJvvra(&yuuov) tod EKtov Kai tpuik(ooto0) 
(étovc) a..[.]... (8p.) téocepa(s), (ytv.) (Sp.) 8 


1 uex, Seyp pap. 2npa* pap. 3 +°ap'tp,a pap. 4 apy, okt” pap., |. 
ÒKTÓ, T pap. 6T,napap. 7T", oKT® pap., L Ôkto  9xoic, pa”, ógyp pap. 
10 Ioyitoc: tcorr.exv 11 +4°ap' pap. 12 tpia“ pap., tp corr. 13 teccep® 
pap. 


“In the 36th year of Caesar, on Mecheir 2, Anchorinphis, son of Ischis, 
paid to Heraklas, the agent of Ptolemaios (?), son of Ara( ) (?), public banker, 
for the syntaximon of the same year, for Apias, eight silver drachmas = 8 dr., 

and on the ... of Pharmouthi, twelve dr. = 12 dr., 

and on the 23rd of Payni, twelve dr. = 12 dr., 

and on the 1st of Mesore, eight dr. = 8 dr. 


Year 37 of Caesar, Phaophi 30, Anchorinphis, son of Ischis, paid to Her- 
aklas, the agent of Ptolemaios (?) son of Ara( ) (?), public banker, for the syn- 
taximon of the thirty-sixth year ... four silver (?) dr. = 4 dr? 


1 8(véyp(awev): Only delta and rho can be clearly distinguished, and 
the precise transcription is debatable. In any case, Heraklas uses the same ab- 
breviation in his receipts P Fay. 45 and 3.1 (cf. also 4.3 n.). The abbreviation in 
P. Mil. 1?.9.1 is of similar appearance, though the vertical after the delta lacks 
the small head of rho evident in the other texts (accordingly, Hagedorn favored 
the reading of the ed. pr., 5(éypawev), over ô(éypa)y(ev) in his review of the 
volume: Gnomon 40 [1968], 778-781 at 779). 


2 "Ioyitoc: A variant of Ioyopíov, which Heraklas began to write in 1. 10. 


- 'Hpak(AQ) Found also in P.Fay. 45 (10-11 CE), 3 (10-11 CE), and 
P.Mil. 1?.9 (13-14 CE), all poll tax receipts from Theadelpheia written in the 
same hand as the present papyrus. 4 is also issued by a Heraklas (there called 
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2. P. Mich inv. 1986. Image published courtesy of the University of Michigan 
Papyrology Collection 
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xetptotric) and the hand closely resembles the earlier group of receipts. If this 
Heraklas is indeed the same man, his activity extends until 24/25 CE. 


3 [no]pà (IIxoAeuot)o(v)? Apo( ) ónu(oo(ou) tp(ameCitov): Again in 1. 
11. For the reading, see the Appendix. 


4 Al[m]ıdöoc: There are numerous Fayum villages whose names end -tdc, 
4806, but only a couple letters are missing, so we must seek a short name. 
Combined with the traces of the first letter, which are consistent with alpha, 
the village of Apias is the most attractive reading. Apias was located in the 
same meris as Theadelpheia, where the tax collector Heraklas was later active. 


- okt: Heraklas consistently raises the omega of Okt (again in 1. 7, 
as well in P.Mil. 12.9 and 3), which suggests that he is abbreviating a (false) iota 
adscript. Cf. his writing of the article tfi(1) with a raised eta. 


5 dskadvo: Something has been partially erased at the beginning of this 
word. 


10 "Ioyitoc: The second iota is written over an upsilon. Heraklas prob- 
ably had the more common name '"Ioyopíov in mind, as suggested to me by 
an anonymous reviewer. 


12 Teo o]vvra(&ıuov): For the haplography, see 3.4. 


13 (étovc)a..[.]...: After the étovc sign, there is probably an alpha, 
but it is not clear if this is the first letter. Amdôoc and/or åpyvpíov could have 
been written here. 


3-4. Poll Tax Receipts from the Harthotes Archive 


3. Receipt for Syntaximon 


P.Mich. inv. 4187 27 x 10.7 cm Theadelpheia, 
Acquired in 1924” 26 Dec., 10 - 22 Jul., 11 CE 


All four margins of this light brown papyrus are extant, with the top being 
very large (4.8 cm), the bottom even larger (14.5 cm), the left approximately 3.0 


? This papyrus was part of a small group acquired from David Askren, apparently 
in 1924. It is listed under “Papyri sent November 1924,” lot II, “Papyri from Dr. Asken,” 
pp. 27-29 of Bell’s “Report on papyri, etc., of 1925 consignment” (Sept. 5, 1925), a copy 
of which is held in the University of Michigan Papyrology Collection. The papyri did 
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cm, and the right variable, in the case of line 2 extending to the very edge. The 
first line, as usual, extends a little to the left with the epsilon of rovc enlarged. 
There appear to be three vertical fold lines which do not seem to have been 
made sequentially from left to right. Perhaps the central fold was made first 
and then the papyrus was folded again. Numerous horizontal folds indicate the 
papyrus was tightly folded up for safekeeping. There is considerable damage on 
the left side about the middle of the papyrus, but it does not result in any loss 
of text. The writing runs with the fibers and the back is blank. 

This document is a receipt for syntaximon issued to Marsisouchos, son of 
Marres, from the village of Theadelpheia, for the year 10-11 CE. Marsisouchos, 
a public farmer, is the brother of Harthotes and this is a new document stem- 
ming from the Harthotes archive?! The payments are made in installments 
and total 44 drachmas, 6 chalkoi, the normal rate for the Arsinoite nome.” 

The tax collector in Theadelpheia, Heraklas, is now known to us from at 
least four, perhaps five, syntaximon receipts: see the introduction to 2 above. 


Zrouc u Kaícapoc, Xow(ük) À 6(véyp(ayev) 
Mapoícovyoc Mappstovg 'HpakAQ 
TOL TAPA Xupíovo(c) 6np(ooíov) tpa(neittov) Apowvoítov) 
eilc) ovvtd(Emov) TOD a(0100) (Étous) OeadeA(petac) apyv(ptov) 
Pur(apoÿ) 
5  [ó]kvó(u), (yiv.) (6p.) n xoi pu 1 tod T(6)B(u) técops(c), 
(ytv.) (6p.) 8 Kai pt X To(Ô) T(6)B(u técape(c), (ytv.) (Sp.) à 
kai DO KO Tod dono técape(s), (yiv.) (8p.) à 
Kai tfi(1) A Tod Dappobd(61) técape(c), (ytv.) (6p.) ó 
xoi t(1) K, Tod Ila(dvı) Sexadvdo, (ytv.) (6p.) 1p 
10 [kai] tA) kn Tod Ensio (ôp.) 6KTA(1) muc BéMov) (6(xa)cov), 
(ytv.) Gp.) n muuoBéMuov) (ötxaAkov) 


3 oupuov°, tp" pap. 40sa8gX apyv pap. 5,10 okt? pap, l. ôkto 5,6 
t? pap. 5-81.téooupac 6 1° pap. 


not reach the university until October, 1926, which is the date reflected in the APIS re- 
cord, and their inventorying was completed in March, 1927 (J.G. Winter to F.W. Kelsey, 
March 20, 1927, University of Michigan Papyrology Collection). The papyri now carry 
the numbers P.Mich. inv. 4171-4192 and 4278-4279. 

?! The archive itself extends over an 80 year period beginning in 20/19 BCE, and 
documents Harthotes, his brother Marsisouchos, and their descendants in a variety of 
contracts, petitions, and receipts. For a fuller treatment of this archive, see the contribu- 
tion of Claytor, Litinas, and Nabney in this issue, pp. 79-119. 

? See n. 15. 
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“In the 40th year of Caesar, on the 30th of Choiak, Marsisouchos son of 
Marres has paid to Heraklas, the agent of Syrion, public banker of the Arsinoite 
(nome), for the syntaximon of the same year, for Theadelpheia, eight silver 
(drachmas) = 8 dr., 

and on the 10th of Tybi four dr. = 4 dr., 

and on the 30th of Tybi four dr. = 4 dr., 

and on the 29th of Pharmouthi four dr . = 4 dr., 

and on the 30th of Pharmouthi four dr. = 4 dr., 

and on the [21-29th] of Payni twelve dr. = 12 dr., 

and on the 28th of Epeiph eight dr., 1/2 obol, 2 chalkoi = 8 dr., 1/2 obol, 
2 chalkoi? 


1 é(Uéyp(awsv): The same abbreviation occurs in text 2.1 (cf. n.) and a 
similar one in text 4.3. 


2 Marsisouchos (Trismegistos.org person ID 248430) was aged 35 in 
POslo 2 32, a contract dated to Aug. 23, 1 CE. He would be about 45 in this 
text and thus still subject to the poll tax. See the discussion of the introduc- 
tion to text 4. 


3 Xvpíovo(c): The sigma looks more like an epsilon, but the sigma of 
Moppetovg in line 2, as well as that of Apot(vottov), is made the same way. For 
the function of Syrion asa public banker, see the discussion in the introduction. 


4 ec ovvrä(&yuov): The same haplography occurs in PFay. 45.3 and 
PMil. 17.9.4 (see notes 33 and 34 below). 


- épyv(ptov) pur(apoô): Thanks are due to the anonymous referee for 
this reading. For pozapóc in this context, cf. Hagedorn (n. 7) 42, note to line 3. 


5 [Ó]któ(0: For the raised omega indicating an abbreviation, cf. 2.4 n. 


5-6 For multiple payments recorded for the same month a good paral- 
lel can be found in P. Mil. 12.9, also written by Heraklas. There three payments 
totaling 16 drachmas are recorded in the month of Pharmouthi in lines 6-10, 
although the name of the month is not repeated. 


6  Tû(1): Here and in each line subsequently we print with text 2 instead of 
ti; see the previous note concerning óktó(). In line 5 it appears that he actually 
writes out tft in full with an iota adscript just as he does in P.Mil. 17.9.6, and 
thus the intention to write tt in the succeeding lines seems clear. He chooses 
to abbreviate this by raising the eta. 
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3. P.Mich. inv. 4187. Image published courtesy of the University of Michigan 
Papyrology Collection 
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4. Receipt for Syntaximon 


P.CtYBR inv. 340 4.7 x9.4 cm Theadelpheia, 
Acquired in 1931” 27 Oct., 24 - 3 Jun., 25 CE 


The light brown papyrus contains nine lines of Greek written with the 
fibers (>) in black ink. The lines are written in a fairly quick cursive hand, 
rising slightly to the right. The left margin is a full 2 cm at line 1, but by line 9 
has become 0.8 cm. The topmost margin is 2.4 cm while the bottom margin 
is 3.1 cm before the papyrus breaks off. The right margin varies between no 
margin whatsoever (as in line 4 where the curve of the upsilon goes right to 
the edge) and a 1.7 cm margin in line 9. The papyrus itself appears to have 
been folded twice vertically at one time and these two fold lines accounts for 
the weakening and most of the damage to the papyrus, which involves several 
holes of irregular sizes mostly in the middle of the papyrus.” There is also a 
slight trace oftwo or three letters written across the fibers (|). They may simply 
reflect ink transfer from another document. 

This papyrus records payments in various months for the syntaximon or 
poll tax paid by Harthotes, son of Marres,? to an agent named Heraklas. In 
Roman Egypt, the poll tax appears officially to have been levied only on adult 
Egyptian males aged 14-62.% These limits are often cited as common knowl- 
edge, yet we should perhaps be less sanguine about how strictly this range 
(and particularly the upper limit) was observed in the early first century CE.” 


? This papyrus was purchased by M.I. Rostovtzeff and C.B. Welles from Maurice 
Nahman in Cairo in 1931 with funds donated by Edward Stephen Harkness and Horatio 
McLeod Reynolds. 

# Ann Hanson, noting the odd fold lines, suggested that perhaps the papyrus was 
at one time draped over a bar, perhaps to dry. A vertical fiber to the right of the center 
fold extends the entire length of the papyrus, sometimes creating the illusion of ink 
especially in lines 6, 8, and 9. 

? See n. 21. 

26 Cf. L. Capponi, Augustan Egypt: The Creation of a Roman Province (New York 
2005) 138; Rathbone (n. 2) 87. 

” The evidence for 62 as the age of exemption from the poll tax comes from a variety 
of tax lists in the 1st and 2nd centuries. To take a few examples, in PSijp. 26, the tax 
synopsis of Philadepheia prepared by Nemesion in 51 CE, there are several references to 
villagers who are “overage” (onepetric) in year 11, being 61 years (line 87; cf. lines 21 and 
127). As Ann Hanson, the editor of PSijp. 26 explains, the taxpayers in question are in 
their final year of liability for the laographia, and have reached the category of bngpetiic 
for the first time in their 61st year. This is analogous to the initial category of 14 year 
olds whose first year of liability is marked as apAıkec. From the same archive, cf. P Coll. 
Youtie 1.20, lines 5 and 8, as well as the later first century P.Lond. 2.259.63-65 (p. 36). 
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Indeed, we should expect that officials were often more judicious in imposing 
a taxpayer's initial liability than in ensuring that they were removed from the 
rolls when they had reached the age of exemption. Attesting to the flexibility 
of these limits, the present receipt, recording a total payment of 44 drachmas 
for the poll tax of the previous year, shows Harthotes still paying his poll tax 
into his 66th year. 

Although this papyrus does not directly provide information about the 
age of Harthotes, it can be coordinated with three other texts. According to 
POslo 2.32, a text concerning the lease of land, Harthotes was 40 in 1 CE. In 
SB 20.14440, a census declaration from 12 CE, however, Harthotes was listed 
as 55 years old. Such an obvious discrepancy should be explained, as R.S. Bag- 
nall has done, by the practice of age-rounding.? Recently, Claytor and Bagnall 
published a census declaration from the Harthotes archive dating to 3 BCE that 
records Harthotes’ age as 41.” On the basis of the agreement between the two 
census declarations (and the assumption of inclusive reckoning), Claytor and 
Bagnall place Harthotes’ birth year in 44/43 BCE. 

Following Claytor and Bagnall’s calculations, the current receipt, record- 
ing payments for the previous regnal year of Tiberius (23/24 CE), would reveal 
Harthotes paying the poll tax (in arrears) into his 66th year.” This receipt al- 
lows several interpretations. Of course, one possibility is that the age of exemp- 
tion from the poll tax varied over time or even between nomes. Yet we should 
be hesitant to adduce variations in official policy solely on the basis of this 
tax receipt. More innocuously, we may suppose that it was the responsibility 
of the taxpayer both to recognize and to notify the officials of having reached 


The age of 65 is also sometimes cited as the age of exemption from the poll tax. 
Thus, Rathbone (n. 2) 87, and Capponi (n. 26) 138. This apparently stems from argu- 
ments in O. Wilck., p. 242. Wilcken, however, based this sweeping claim on Ulpian of 
Tyre, writing in the early 3rd century that the age of liability for taxation in Syria ends 
at 65 (preserved in Dig. 50.15.3). While SB 20.14710, a tax list from Hermopolis, attests 
to this upper limit in place in the 3rd century CE, all indications from the first century 
are for the lower age of 62. A fuller treatment of the age of exemption from the poll tax 
in Roman Egypt is still needed. 

?* G. Casanova, "Theadelphia e l'archivio di Harthotes. Ricerche su un villaggio Egi- 
ziano fra il IIa e il Ip,’ Aegyptus 55 (1975) 70-156, relied on the more official nature 
of the census (SB 20.14440) for making his judgment (129). R.S. Bagnall, “The Begin- 
nings of the Roman Census in Egypt; GRBS 32 (1991) 255-265, suggests instead that 
both documents evince age rounding: P Oslo 2.32 rounds downward and SB 20.14440 
rounds upward (265). 

? Claytor and Bagnall (n. 4) 642. 

* That Harthotes lived until at least 26 CE is verified by his appearance in P. Mil. 12.6. 
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the age of exemption.*! As mentioned above, Harthotes reports himself to be 
40 years old in 1 CE (POslo 2.32), when, if we trust the agreement between 
census declarations, he actually should have reported himself as 44 (or 45 to 
account for age-rounding). One possibility, then, is that Harthotes himself 
only approximately knows his own age or was not aware that he had reached 
the age of exemption. 

This is not to say, however, that tax officials were ignorant of Harthotes’ 
age. Official records of the ages of taxpayers were certainly kept and checked 
by tax officials, and we have evidence oftax officials confirming and correcting 
the ages reported in census declarations in PRoss.Georg. 2.12.? Yet this system 
of verification only would have helped to guard against fraud by the taxpayer. 
There would have been no incentive for a collector to remove a taxpayer from 
liability and to place him in the category of baepetiic without the taxpayer 
submitting a request to that effect. Without such awareness and notification, 
a taxpayer like Harthotes might have continued to pay the poll tax until well 
into his sixties. 


Érovc 1a TiBepiov Kaícapoc 
LePaotod pnvdc N[£]ov Zeßaotod X 
éiéypo(yev) HpaxA@ xexpiotfi) Apdorng 
Mappsl[to]uc ovvra(&tuov) tod Sexdtov 
5 &tovc Oeadekp(eiac) apy(vptov) pv(zapod) (ôp.) stoe, 
(ytv.) (8p.) x, Meyg[ip] . (ôp.) 6skaó00, 
(yiv.) (6p.) 1B, Dapno[d]9ı Ks (ôp.) técoapac, 
(ytv.) (5p.) 8, À uet(à) A(óyov) n (ôp.) tEooapac, (ytv.) (ôp.) 8, 
IIoóvi 0 (ôp.) té[oo]apalc], (ytv.) (Sp.) Š. 


"In the 11th year of Tiberius Caesar Augustus, on the 30th ofthe month of 
Neos Sebastos, Harthotes son of Marres paid to Heraklas, the collector's agent, 
the syntaximon of the tenth year at Theadelpheia, twenty silver dr. = 20 dr; 

on the ... of Mecheir, twelve dr. = 12 dr; 

on the 24th of Pharmouthi, four dr. = 4 dr; 


3! As Wallace 1938 (n. 2) 109 initially proposed, based on what he took to be a refer- 
ence to an epikrisis in PLond. 2.259.69ff. (p. 28): “[T]he mutilated condition of these 
lines does not permit restoration, but the reference is probably to an epicrisis of the 
claims of men to be included among those classified as bnepexeic Léa, that is, sixty-two 
years of age or older? 

2 Cf H. Henne, "Sur l'interprétation de quelques textes récemment publiés” Aegyp- 
tus 13 (1933) 386-397. See also POxy. 82.5319 for a petition by a taxpayer exempted 
from capitation taxes on account of his old age. 
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after the accounting on the 30th, on the 8th (ie of Pachon) = equals 4 dr. 
on the 9th of Payni, four dr. = 4 dr? 
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4. P.CtYBR inv. 340. Image published courtesy of the Beinecke Rare Book & 
Manuscript Library 
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1 2: Or possibly a. If the latter reading is accepted, the date would be 
the Ist of Neos Sebastos or 28 September, 24 CE. I have elected the former in 
comparison with the A in line 8, as well as reflecting the general trend of pay- 
ments later in the month in lines 5-8. 


3 81éypa(wev): The difficulty of this reading is properly resolving the 
abbreviation as the first few letters are slurred. In hand, this abbreviation is 
most similar to that found in texts 2 and 3, where the clearest features are the 
initial delta and the rho written with a single vertical stroke extending both 
above and below the line. For a similar abbreviation, see especially O.Petr. 
208. The present text, however, more clearly evinces Verschleifung or slurring 
of the initial letters, with a single ligatured stroke connecting the final stroke 
of the delta to the horizontal stroke of the gamma. The alpha is followed by a 
horizontal suspension mark. 


- 'HpokAG: Perhaps the same Heraklas as in texts 2 and 3 and known 
from P.Mil. 12.9 and P Fay. 45.? 


- ve port I owe this reading to Ann Hanson. Alternatively, it might 
be read x(etptoth), with the traces following the chi read as an abbreviation 
stroke. 


4 Moappsl[ío]oc: There is some variation in the spelling of the name 
of Harthotes father. I have followed PMil. 17.9, P. Mert. 1.9, and text 3, but 
Moppnovg is also plausible following P.Mil. 12.4 and PGen. 2.89. Moreover, it 
is also possible to read here some form of an abbreviated patronym. Perhaps 
Mapprí(ouc) as found in O Mich. 1.31; 1.35; 2.760; and in P Mich. 12.642. Such 
a patronymic abbreviation is rare, but not without precedent. See, for instance 
the abbreviations ofthe patronym Mappeiovs (and variant spellings) in P Bodl. 
1.8, SB 14.11481 and PLond 2.257 (p. 19) and the patronymic abbreviation of 
Harpagathes in P.Gen. 2.90. 


- ovvtaé(ipov): I am grateful to an anonymous reviewer from BASP for 
suggesting to me that the vertical mark, which I initially took as an abbrevia- 


3 The editor of the editio princeps of P.Fay. 45 reads 'HpaxAG rëm napa Tpúpovoc 
W . . () ovvtéEov and suggests that the word yv . . ( ) is Heraklas title. Ann Hanson 
has kindly pointed out this line should be correctly read 'HpakA tai rapà Tpóqovoc 
yu(uvnoiápyov) Eis) ovvrdäuuov. This is perhaps the same Tryphon who appears in the 
archive of Isidorus of Psophthis, as both a strategos and a gymnasiarch in the Arsinoite 
nome. For the latter title, cf. SB 24.15909 and 15910. For a fuller treatment of this 
archive, see A.E. Hanson, "A New Letter from the Archive of Isidorus from Psophthis, 
Memphite Nome,’ in P. Schubert (ed.), Actes du 26e Congrés international de papyrolo- 
gie, Genève, 16-21 août 2010 (Geneva 2012) 323-329. 
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tion stroke, is in fact the xi. Ifthe preceding patronymic is instead abbreviated, 
one should read gic ovvté(Etpov) following the similar formula in texts 2, 3, 
and P. Mil. 17.9.4 


5 äpy(vpiov) pv(zapod) (ôp.): This reading is made difficult by the fad- 
ing of the ink in this line, and the ligature ofthe supralinear abbreviation mark 
with the siglum for drachmas. For similar abbreviations of pv(xapod), as sug- 
gested to me by an anonymous reviewer for BASP, see O. Wilck. 1371. Earlier 
examples include P Tebt. 3.2.1054 and SB 14.11331. 


6 Mexlip]: Or possibly Mex(etp). Yet all months in this receipt are 
written in their expanded form. The difficulty of this reading stems from a 
supralinear circular stroke ligatured with the top of the cross bar of the chi. I 
read this with difficulty as the epsilon. One might be tempted to read un(vóc) 
Xo(tdk), but ueíc precedes no other month name in the receipt. The amount 
paid in this month, 12 drachmas, might also confirm the reading Meye[ip]. 
The payment from the successive months Pharmouthi through Pavni is four 
drachmas per month. Were the month in this line Choiak, immediately follow- 
ing Neos Sebastos/Hathyr, we might expect only four drachmas. No trace of 
the date remains, but both the superlinear ordinal stroke and the abbreviation 
(Spaypdc) are read securely. The difficulty in this section stems from a physi- 
cal feature, where the vertical fiber that runs the length of the papyrus appears 
here to be traces of ink. 


7 (ytv.) (ôp.): The siglum for drachma here (more like a final sigma) is 
different than appears in lines 5-6 or 8-9 (more like a lunate sigma). This might 
indicate a different hand, but there are no discernable differences in ductus or 
letter formation. 


8 À uet(à) A(öyov) n: I am indebted to Ann Hanson for the reading of 
this accounting phrase. While the amount on this line was to be credited to the 
30th of Pharmouthi (the last month mentioned in line 6) the monies were not 
forwarded to the capital of the nome, perhaps due to insufficient funds, until 
the8th of Pachon, the following month. For a comprehensive treatment of this 
accounting term and its appearances, see Hagedorn (n. 17) and add PCtYBR 
inv. 340 to his Table I (103). 


7-9 técoapac: Or perhaps 1éocopec. 


#The editor of P. Mil. 12.9 incorrectly read dn(èp) ovvr(a&tuov). The correct reading 
is si(c) ovvt(dEtpov). See also the Appendix below. A similar haplographic error ap- 
pears in Text 3 and P Fay. 45. The preposition dr(£p) appears not to have been used for 
the combined ovvtéémov receipts but reserved for Auoypaçpia specifically. See bx(ép) 
Aaoypap(iac) in O.Leid. 177. Cf. also O.Cair. 62 and the later 1st century SB 20.15104. 
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Appendix: Rereading P.Mil. 17.9 
The editor of P. Mil. 17.9 gives the following for ll. 2-4 (see Fig. 1 for line 3): 


... HpaxAQ tai opd 
Tatov ’IovAov AAe&(ávópov) viod Yal ) dp(yuptov) ($paxuäc) ó 
KaTaAGLB(Gvovtt) 
on(&p) ovvt(azinov) tod a(dtob) (tovc) Ocadergetac. 


Two things are jarring about this reading: the unusual abbreviated name 
Yo ) and the participle katadaußavovrı, which does not find parallels in tax 
receipts. On closer inspection of document,” and through comparison with 
3 (Fig. 2) and 2 (Figs. 3 and 4), the editors ó kataAapB(évovtt) can in fact 
be read as ónp(ooíov) tp(ameCitov) Apot(vottov), giving the title of C. Iulius 
Alexandros’ father? 


Fig. 1. P Mil. 17.9, line 3. Image published courtesy of the Direzione della 
Biblioteca di Ateneo dell'Università Cattolica del Sacro Cuore di Milano. 


Fig. 2. Text 3, line 3: Zvpiovo(c) Snu(ootov) tpalnetitov) Apot(vottov). 


Before this title, we are left with what should be Alexandros’ father's name, 
because the reading vio is clear. The editor read this name as Yo )," and 
we must also reckon with the following letters, because dp(yuptov) (8p.) is 
precluded by the new reading of what follows. In text 2 above, there are two 
further examples of this name, followed by ónu(ooíov) tp(ameCitov). Figures 
3-5 allow comparison of all three examples. 


5 Examined on 1 June, 2015. I thank Prof. Carla Balconi for her hospitality. 

* Hagedorn has shown that titles after vió + patronymic belong to the father: D. 
Hagedorn, “Zur Verwendung von vióc und 0vyátnp vor dem Vatersnamen in Urkun- 
den rómischer Zeit? ZPE 80 (1990) 277-282. 

"7 The first edition of PMil. 9 has y(iptoto0) in this position. 
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Fig. 4. Text 2, line 11. The line ends önu(ootov); the kappa is raised in 


one della Biblioteca di Ateneo dell'Università Cattolica del Sacro Cuore 
di Milano. 


The editors äp(yvpiov) (Sp.) can be read as opt ) or apa( ), depending on 
whether the hook is taken as an analphabetic abbreviation or a Hakenalpha, as 
it can be in AXs&d(vöpov) earlier in the line of the Milan papyrus (the editor 
printed AAe&(óvópov)). In either case, this hook is clearly marking an abbre- 
viation, since it is raised in both examples from text 2. 

What precedes is more difficult. The editor understood this as Vo ), with 
a raised, one-dip omega, but an open-top omicron would be preferable: cf. the 
omicrons in Tatov 'IovuA(ov. A priori, we expect a single name to stand here 
before the title and one possible solution is to read the letters together as one 
name, abbreviated only at the end, despite the raised letter after V. In later texts, 
at least, omicron can be raised a bit in the combination wo, but I have found 
neither contemporary parallels, nor examples in which the omicron is raised 
so high.’ Following this path, one might consider Youpa(povvios), but so 
far this term has only been found as a village name in the Mendesian nome.? 

A more promising direction is to read the editors V as the “rupéc” sym- 
bol, which was used not only for this term, but for a range of words or phras- 
es beginning with pi and followed by a rho or lambda, such as IIépong tric 
&myovfic, place names like IIoA&uov or IItoAeguoíc, and even the personal 


55 C£. V'oaopf) in POxy. 38 2876.5 (212-214 CE). 
#Trismegistos.org, geoID 8120. 
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name IIxoAeguatoc.^ Could the combination +° be read as (IItoAgnat)o(v)? 
The symbol is rarely used in conjunction with a letter, but one parallel is PStras. 
2.88.13 (Pathyris, 105 BCE, BL 3:232), where the papyrus has Ep, which should 
be transcribed (TI&)p(oaı ts £uvyovfic). Another option would be to read 
the raised character as a quickly written to(0), although it only superficially 
resembles the writing of the article found in, e.g., penthemeros certificates, and 
its raised position suggests instead that it does belong to the preceding symbol. 
The following letters, as mentioned above, can be read as apa) or opt ), which 
would be the beginning of a patronymic or an epithet of Ptolemaios under this 
interpretation. On the whole, this direction appears more promising, even if 
the names cannot be confidently expanded. Why Heraklas resorted to such an 
idiosyncratic writing of this banker's name is unclear. 
To summarize, the proposed reading of P. Mil. 17.9.3 is as follows: 


Tatov ’IovAov AAe&ó(vópov) viod (IItoAeuat)o(v) (7) Apa( ) 
énp(ooíov) tp(aneCitov) Apo voítov) 


However the name is read, it is interesting that Gaius Iulius Alexandros’ 
father is of (presumably) local origin. With his tria nomina, Alexandros must 
have been an early recipient of Roman citizenship. He may also be the estate 
owner attested in PRyl. 2 166 (Euhemeria, 26 CE), whose possessions were 
acquired by the empress Livia: P.Ryl. 2 126 (Euhemeria, 28/29 CE). 


“For discussion see P. Mich. 5.293, intro. and W.G. Claytor, “A Schedule of Contracts 
and a Private Letter: P.Fay. 344,” BASP 50 (2013) 77-121 at 88. 

“I thank Paul Heilporn for directing me to a digital image. 

? For possible identifications of this Alexandros, see G.M. Parassoglou, Imperial 
Estates in Roman Egypt (Amsterdam 1978) 17, n. 12. 
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A Private Letter in the Beinecke Collection 


Jennifer Weintritt Yale University 


Abstract 
Edition of a private letter in Greek in the Yale collection, palaeo- 
graphically dated to the first half of the first century. 


P.CtYBR inv. 1559 14.53 x 8.40 cm Provenance unknown 
Early 1st century CE 


In this fragmentary letter, a man continues his discussion with a friend 
about a complaint that has been lodged.' The details of the dispute are lost 
to us, but the petitionary language of the preserved lines suggests that some 
legal action is under way. A third character, Neoptolemos, is introduced in 
the fifth line. 

The fragment preserves the first five lines of the letter in good condition. 
The top, left, and right margins are intact. The top margin measures 3.35 cm, 
the left 2.40 cm, and the right 1.35 cm. The spacing between the lines is ap- 
proximately 0.7 cm. Minimal traces of ink along the lower margin are barely 
visible. The papyrus appears to have been rolled and then crushed. The more 
fragmentary state of the left hand side of the papyrus indicates that this edge 
formed the exterior. The verso is blank. 

The papyrus is written along the fibres in a fairly clear documentary hand 
with examples of Verschleifung (mAeiota. in |. 2). The fragment can be dated 
by hand to the first half of first century CE based on its similarity with BGU 
16.2600 of 13 CE? Among the distinctive letter forms of the Yale papyrus are 
thecursive kappa and epsilon, which are formed without lifting the stylus from 
the page, the triangular delta, and the so-called Sesselform eta (AoxAnmiddn¢ 


! For scans of the front and blank back of P.CtYBR inv. 1559, see also http://brbl- 
legacy.library.yale.edu/papyrus/oneSET.asp?pid=1559. M.I. Rostovtzeff purchased this 
fragment for Yale University in Paris in 1935, thanks to the donations of E.S. Harkness 
and H.M. Reynolds. My sincere thanks go to Ann Hanson and to the Beinecke Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library for the use of its resources. 

? Foran image of BGU 16.2600 of 13 BCE, see H. Harrauer, Handbuch der griechisch- 
en Paläographie (Stuttgart 2010), Text No. 70, Plate 64. Similarities may also be found 
in PPrag. 1.35 of 47 CE, illustrated in Harrauer, Text No. 80, Plate 70. 
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in 1. 1). The beginning of each line is quite legible and, even when ligatured, 
most letters are given individual articulation, in contrast with the line endings, 
which deteriorate into a heavily ligatured cursive script and an occasional ab- 
breviation.’ 


Aokanaiddns Atovooí(ot tài dógAqót 
nAelota yaípetv Kai tÀ TTAVTOG 
byiévew. Kal tÀ tod PO TOUTOU ErLOTOA(IOV) 
TOYXIVOL GEONHAVKWG cot DEP OV 
3 ^ ^ ^ # ^ ^ 

5 ` TvoyAo xai vóv Ngonto(Aépov) TOD Kotvob 
traces 


3 bytatvew; MOTO” pap. 4tvyyávo 5 N1v@yAod; veont? pap. 


"Asklepiades to Dionysios, his brother. Many greetings and continuing 
good health. In my previous letter, I happen to have indicated to you those 
things about which you were troubled, and now, since Neoptolemos ...” 


3 The orthography also supports an early date: the author diligently writes iota 
adscripts, although once incorrectly (1. 4). C£. W. Clarysse, “Notes on the Use of the 
Iota Adscript in the Third Century B.C.” CE 51 (1976) 150-166 at 160-162. 
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1 ddeAQ@u Asklepiades may call Dionysios his brother as a sign of af- 
fection, rather than of blood relation. See LSJ s.v. d6£A«póc 1.3. 


3 mp0 tovtov is often used as an adjective in the first two centuries CE. 
Cf. év voie npó tovtov ypóvoic “in earlier times" (corrected from év toic tpotov 
xpévois by the editor) in a declaration under oath from the reign of Augustus 
(BGU 16.2593.9) or dia Tod mpd tovtov Staotp@uarog "through the earlier 
abstract (of the contract)" (BGU 4.1072 r? 2; after July 138 CE). 


4 cyyóvofor toyyávo. The earliest known occurrence of tuyydvatis in 
a Jewish prisoner’s petition to the magistrate for his release, dated to 135/134 
BCE, where the verb also appears with a perfect participle: &nei tuyyóvo 
xaxa&íec vevovdernu£vog (PPolit.Iud. 2.6). The erroneous iota adscript oc- 
curs more frequently in the first century BCE (at least seven times; cf. BGU 
8.1833.7), but is well documented (at least four times) into the early years of 
the second century CE (cf. P Tebt. 1.39.4, securely dated to 110 CE). 


tuyyávo with a participle occurs frequently in petitions as well as letters 
dealing with complaints. Cf. tuyydvot npooavevnvöxa<c> in P Tebt. 1.16.2, 
which revisits a dispute already known to the recipient of the letter. 


- ogsonpovKdc: There is no parallel for the perfect active participle of 
onuatvo, but other forms of the perfect are well attested, at least six of the per- 
fect active and two of the perfect passive. Cf. seohuavkein BGU 2.424.9-10 and 
ó [o]npatvopuevoc in PNYU 2.3.14-15. In both of these cases, the verb, which 
can be used simply for signaling something (see LSJ s.v. onuaivo A.I-IIL), 
suggests a negative sense of indication, closer to singling out for wrongdoing. 
Perhaps Asklepiades called Dionysios attention to some salient details regard- 
ing his dispute in his previous letter, which he now follows up in a second letter. 


5 tvoxAod for ivoyAod: Only an upward stroke of the first letter (Fig. 
1) is preserved at the beginning of 1. 5, but an eta may be restored by analogy 
with the eta of ceonpavkóg in 1. 4 (Fig. 2): both right-hand verticals come to 
a point and then ligature with the following letter. 


Fig. 1 BEER Fig. 2 ERE 


Past tenses of £voyAéo occasionally occur with a single augment (cf. obv 
nvoyAobunv in PCair.Zen. 3.59516.8 and nvöxAnoa in P Panop.Beatty 1.175), 
although the doubly augmented form is standard (cf. nvoxAñoauev in P Heid. 
3.230.10 and ñvoxÀoúunv in PSorb. 1.33.16-17, among others). 


- Koi vüv: After the petitionary language of the previous lines, this 
transition to the new developments in the dispute has a dramatic quality. 
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- Neonto(A£uov): Based on what remains of the sentence, the name 
seems to function as the subject in a genitive absolute with tod Koıvod and 
words contained in the following line: “and now that Neoptolemos, our mutual 
friend, is doing x, then y and z ought to happen ...;" vel sim. 


6 Three slight traces of letters from the sixth line are visible along the 
bottom edge of the fragment. piAov, “mutual friend? is a plausible continua- 
tion of the genitive absolute. Cf. P. Mert. 1.24.4-5: ékomiodunv oov | EniotöA1ov 
Qi "Epneivov Tod Kowwod pilkov (“I received your letter through Herminos, 
our mutual friend”). dSeAqod also appears with kotvoó, although examples 
are late. Cf. 1d. zÓ npâyua TOD | kotvo0 oëclmot, “through the business of our 
mutual friend,” P Rain. Unterricht 110.4-5, dated to the 6th century CE, and 
&X0óvtoc OV TOD kotvoO ASE pod, “when our mutual friend came? corrected 
from the nominative to genitive, in PApoll. 39.5, from the second half of the 
7th century CE. 
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Fünf neue griechische 
Brieffragmente aus Bonn! 


Fritz Mitthof Universitat Wien und 
Amphilochios Papathomas Universitat Athen 


Abstract 
Edition of five Greek letters from Bonn (kept in the Ancient History 
section of the Institute for Historical Studies) from the Byzantine and 
early Arab period. They throw light on the lexicon and idiom of the 
period (III- VII AD). 


Der vorliegende Beitrag bietet die Erstedition von fünf Brieffragmenten 
aus der Papyrussammlung der Abteilung für Alte Geschichte des Instituts für 
Geschichtswissenschaft der Universitat Bonn.’ Die Briefe stammen aus der 
rómisch-byzantinischen und früharabischen Zeit und werden hier in chro- 
nologischer Reihenfolge prásentiert. Die Datierung beruht, wie dies bei Pa- 
pyrusbriefen sehr oft der Fall ist, hauptsáchlich auf Schriftbild und Sprache. 
Weder zur Identität der Briefpartner noch zum Abfassungsort der Briefe 
oder zum Aufenthaltsort ihrer Adressaten bieten die Fragmente eindeutige 
Angaben. Nur in zwei Fallen ist die Adresse erhalten. Konkrete Hinweise auf 
einen Zusammenhang mit bekannten Dossiers bzw. Archiven liegen ebenfalls 
nicht vor. Allerdings ist davon auszugehen, daf alle fünf Briefe in Agypten 
geschrieben und auch dort gefunden worden sind. Der Wert der Fragmente 
liegt vor allem in ihrem Beitrag zu unserer Kenntnis von Wortschatz und Re- 
dewendungen der griechischen Sprache des 3.-7. Jh. n.Chr. 


! Wir danken Prof. Winfried Schmitz und Prof. Konrad Vössing für die Erlaubnis 
zur Publikation der nachstehenden Papyri sowie Andreas Blasius für die Bereitstellung 
des Bildmaterials. Langfristig planen wir eine monographische Gesamtedition der 
Sammlung. - A. Papathomas Mitwirkung an dem vorliegenden Beitrag steht in 
Zusammenhang mit seinem Projekt „Papyrusbriefe aus dem spätantiken Ägypten“ 
des Lise-Meitner-Programms des FWF (Austrian Science Fund; M 1677-G21). - Alle 
Datierungen sind, soweit nicht anders vermerkt, als n.Chr. zu verstehen. 

?Zur Geschichte der Sammlung und zum Digitalisierungsprojekt 2007-2009, das von 
der DFG gefórdert wurde, s. http://www.altegeschichte.uni-bonn.de/bonner-papyrus- 
und-ostrakonsammlung. 
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1. óxÀoc in einem Privat- oder Geschüftsbrief 


P.Bonn. inv. 30 82x142cm  spätes 3.-frühes 4. Jh. n.Chr. 
Herkunft unbekannt 


Erhalten ist die untere rechte Ecke des Briefes, die móglicherweise ein 
Viertel des ursprünglichen Blattes ausmacht. Unten mifit der Freirand 3 cm 
und rechts 1,2 cm. Einzig in Z. 11 hat der Schreiber bis zur äußeren Kante 
geschrieben; vielleicht handelt es sich dabei um einen Nachtrag. Die Schrift 
läuft auf dem Rekto längs der Faserrichtung. In Z. 8 zwischen yóp und nepınot- 
sowie in Z. 11 zwischen den beiden Silben von orná hat der Schreiber ein vacat 
gelassen. Die ursprünglich auf dem Verso befindliche Adresse stand auf dem 
oberen Teil des Blattes und ist heute verloren. Auf dem erhaltenen Ausschnitt 
des Versos befindet sich eine kurze Abrechnung, die wir im künftigen ersten 
Band mit Papyri der Bonner Sammlung vorlegen werden. Das Blatt wurde also 
für eine Zweitverwendung herangezogen und dabei in kleinere Stücke zerteilt; 
oben und links sind demnach keine Bruch-, sondern sekundäre Schnittkanten 
anzunehmen. 

Die Identitát der Korrespondenten bleibt unbekannt. Die erhaltenen Par- 
tien zeigen, daß der Brief einen privaten bzw. geschäftlichen Charakter hat. Der 
Ton des Textes ist direkt und zielorientiert. Es gibt keinerlei Hóflichkeitsflos- 
keln, und dem Schreiber scheint vor allem an einer nüchternen Übermittlung 
von Informationen gelegen zu sein. Im zweiten Teil des Fragments ist von 
der Belástigung bzw. Drangsalierung durch eine dritte Person die Rede (Z. 9: 
nepieonáoato) sowie von einem Kauf (Z. 10: xpGoic, vielleicht auch in Z. 11). 
In Z. 4 erscheint ein Unterstützer (napeotnkwc) des Adressaten. Von besonde- 
rem Interesse ist Z. 11, die móglicherweise den in den Papyri seltenen Begriff 
öxXog („Haufe, Volksmenge, Pöbel“), eventuell aber auch die dort gar nicht 
belegten Formen &oyAoc (Adjektiv) oder d6yAwc (Adverb) bezeugt. In der letz- 
ten erhaltenen Zeile des Textes (Z. 12) wird ein noıötov erwähnt. Ob das Wort 
hier die Bedeutung „Kind“ oder „Diener/Sklave“ hat, ist nicht auszumachen. 

Der Schreiber scheint gebildet zu sein, da er keine Fehler macht und sein 
Stil relativ elaboriert ist; man beachte etwa die háufige Verwendung von Par- 
tikeln (Z. 8, 10 und 11) sowie die Stilfigur der Litotes in Z. 3-4. Auch der 
Gebrauch der seltenen Ausdrucksweise dyA0¢ bzw. GoxAog / àóy.oG ist geho- 
bene Sprache und möglicherweise zugleich wegen der spezifischen Funktion 
des Wortes dyA0¢ im politischen Diskurs griechischer Eliten’ sogar Ausdruck 
eines entsprechenden Selbstverständnisses des Schreibers. 


3 Man denke nur an Thuk. 4, 28, 3: oiov OyAoc quei noıeiv, oder, in der politischen 
Theorie, die Kategorie der Ochlokratie als Verfallsstufe der Demokratie, etwa bei Poly- 
bios. 
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Für die Datierung des Fragments stehen nur paläographische Indizien zur 
Verfügung. Aufgrund der Schreibweise einzelner Buchstaben wie etwa des ó, K 
und v sowie des stellenweise anzutreffenden a mit weit nach rechts gezogenem 
Ausstrich móchten wir den Papyrus am ehesten ins spáte 3. Jh. oder frühe 4. 
Jh. n.Chr setzen. 


--- ]v toyxavet úo av- 
- ]nv, (va yévnto où Tò Tv- 


[ 

[ 

[is 

[xóv - - - ] tov napsotnköta cot 
[--- Moas mpdtepov e tic 

[- - - ox oi6(?) Ja, zc koi tiva tpónov 
[--- £(?) ]vOa &xáoxov dvopatt 
[--- ]ync. 1014 yàp mEputot- 
[=== ] nepısondooro noc 

=== ] eis mpGow. ce 68 ndvra 
[=== (2) mp ]Gow. tà 6$ Aout aoyAoq 
[--- Jow tÔ rasio vaca 
[--- (2) ] vacat 


WAND NF WN rz 


La ke 
= © 


= 
N 


um" 
w 


8 yap vac.nepınoı  llAotvac.na pap. 12160 exa corr. 


»... es trägt sich zu, daß zwei ... damit etwas Bedeutsames sich ereignet / 
ergibt ... den Dir zur Seite getretenen ... vorher, ob / wenn jemand ... ich weiß 
nicht (?), wie und in welcher Art ... wo / wann (?) jedes einzelnen im Namen 
von ... Denn vieles ... hat er irgendwie bedrangt ... zum Kauf. Alles móge ... 
den Kauf (?). Ansonsten aber, was die breite Masse / der Póbel (?) / unbehelligt 
... dem Kind / Diener diese ...“ 


3-4 va yévnta où tó To|[xòðv KTA.]: Zur Ergänzung vgl. z.B. aus der Ab- 
fassungszeit unseres Textes P.Panop.Beatty 2.284 (300): od nepi TOV TUXOVI@V 
gota cot ó kivôvvoc. Das Verb tuyxavo hat hier offenkundig die in den Papyri 
nicht selten vorkommende Bedeutung „zufällig, alltäglich, gewöhnlich oder 
geringfügig sein“ (s. Preisigke, Wörterbuch s.v. 4). Der Ausdruck où tò tuxôv 
dürfte demnach für „etwas Wichtiges, etwas Bedeutsames“ stehen. Hingegen 
kommt eine Wiedergabe im Sinne von „damit nicht rein Zufälliges sich er- 
eignet“ nicht in Frage, denn der Passus hätte in diesem Fall tva. un tò voyóv 
yévnta1 lauten müssen. 


4 | töv: Denkbar wäre auch ad]tév. 
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- moapegotnkóro: Das Verb xapiotn steht hier im Sinne von „hintreten, 
zur Seite treten“; s. Preisigke, Wörterbuch s.v. 3. 


6 ooxoió(?)]a, nc Kai tiva tpórov: Wie man die erhaltenen Textpartien 
verstehen soll, ist wegen des fehlenden Kontextes nicht klar. Am wahrschein- 
lichsten scheint uns die Rekonstruktion der Phrase oùk 0150, da einerseits die 
Tintenspur zu Beginn der erhaltenen Partie der Zeile sehr gut zu einem a passt 
(es handelt sich um einen weit nach unten gezogenen Ausstrich, wie z. B. bei 
&(?)]v0a in der Folgezeile), und andererseits viele Parallelen für diese Formel 
in den kaiserzeitlichen Papyrusbriefen zu finden sind; vgl. z.B. SB 22.15603.7-9 
(spátes 3. Jh.): ka dQop tobtov Éveka, £xei7] ook olda | nôs Ouske[1]rot ñ 
oikta À tà kaf’ Hac xoi | Kate Tv n[öAıv] und PHeid. 4.333.24-25 (5. Jh.): 
Koi oùk oida, zc £yóv|yotsc (l. éyéyyvoac). Eine zeitgenössische Parallele 
für die Kombination des Verbs oi5a mit der Wendung nó koi tiva tpónov 
liefert SB 14.11349.6-8 (3. Jh.): Önwc sideinv nc xai | tiva tpónov ó tiv iôtav 
cotnpíav Tëlee) dë BovAöusvog ot<p>atnlydc th tfi el... Jnptac popå 
cvva[y]ovíCeo001. 


7 Ze: Alternative Rekonstruktionen wie nézo]v0a, xoAókv]v0a, 
aka ]vda, (dpó)nu]vða) scheinen uns weniger plausibel. 


- 6vdpatt: Theoretisch wären auch die Transkriptionen óvopá tı bzw. 
övoua tı- (letzteres als Wortanfang) möglich. 


8 ]ymc Am ehesten àzo]xfic vor allem wegen der Erwähnung eines 
Kaufs (np&oic) in Z. 10 und vielleicht auch in Z. 11; andere Ergänzungsmög- 
lichkeiten wie z.B. &p]yfic sind aber nicht auszuschließen. Möglich wäre auch 
die Rekonstruktion des Konjunktivs £]ync bzw. des Konjunktivs eines der 
Komposita von yo. 


-  mepitor-: Dabei handelt es sich entweder um eine Form des Verbs 
zeputoiéo oder um zwei verschiedene Wörter (epi not-). 


9 nepıeondooro: Das Verb ist hier wohl im Sinne von „belästigen, be- 
drängen, behelligen zu verstehen (s. Preisigke, Wörterbuch s.v. 1 b), wobei 
andere Bedeutungen wegen des fragmentarischen Kontextes nicht vóllig aus- 
zuschließen sind. Dazu gehören besonders folgende Wiedergaben: „jmd. an 
der Nase herumführen‘, „jmd. wozu zwingen‘, „jmd. wohin schleppen“ und 
Gelder für Dinge verwenden, für die sie nicht bestimmt sind" (s. Preisigke, 
Worterbuch s.v. 1a und 2a-c). 


10 e 68 návta: Vgl. z.B. aus der Abfassungszeit unseres Textes POxy. 
12.1489.6-7 (spätes 3. Jh.): ge névrac neniNp@Ka oc Ayo0c | Aatuov. 
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11 «à 62 Aoınd: Diese Phrase ist in den Papyri verbreitet; vgl. z.B. aus 
der Kaiserzeit BGU 2.483.13 (2. Jh.). Auf sie können sowohl Relativsätze (vgl. 
z.B. SB 18.13168.7 [123 v.Chr.]: tà 88 Aoınd nóvta. Ov tò Kad’ [£]v oñugpov 
br6KEttOL KTA.) als auch Adverbien (vgl. UPZ 1.94.42a [158 v.Chr.]: tà 62 Lord 
KotuAetoti óéóoKe KTA.) folgen; zu diesen beiden Möglichkeiten s. das Fol- 
gende. 


- doyAoc: Die ausgerückte Position läßt vermuten, daß diese Textpartie 
nachträglich hinzugefügt wurde. Eine mögliche Deutung wäre: à óyAoc. Dann 
ware das vorangehende tà 68 Aot. vermutlich direkt hierauf zu beziehen: 
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„Das übrige aber, was die breite Masse / der Pöbel ...“. Ein bestimmter Artikel 
6 GyAoc ist an dieser Stelle nicht erforderlich; vgl. etwa das Zitat aus Thukydides 
in obiger Anm. 3. 

Es existieren im Altgriechischen zwei Substantive óxÀoc. Das eine steht 
für „Haufen, Volksmenge, Bevölkerung‘, das andere für „Belästigung, Behel- 
ligung*. Von diesen ist an unserer Stelle das erstgenannte wahrscheinlicher, da 
das zweite nicht nur sehr selten vorkommt, sondern eigentlich einen fehlerhaf- 
ten Sprachgebrauch darstellt, insofern óyAoc als Synonym zu öyAnoıg verwen- 
det wird. Für den erstgenannten Sinn s. Preisigkes Wörterbuch s.v. mit Belegen 
und darüber hinaus z.B. PSI Congr. XX 11.3-8 (2. Hälfte des 2. Jh.): [eiJö&vou oe 
BovALo]po1 An Edöatl[uw]v ó ayopavounoasnpogdloe ... a... c TAG Kop 
Katapyst | dyAov ovvdyov Ev apais | oc révras kivôvvebeiv dvalyopnoat; 
zur zweiten Bedeutung s. PSI 13.1334.3-8 (3. Jh.): od mavopat dv SyAov[c]] cot 
yeıvöluevog nepi tis épyacias Tv | npayudrov tva. un ootepov | £v dusreta 
yevauévov (1. yevouévov) kwóv|veÓonc HETA TOV viðv oov, | et ye kñón adtTôv. 

Alternativ ist die Móglichkeit in Betracht zu ziehen, daf hier das Adjektiv 
Goykoc bzw. das zugehörige Adverb àóxAoc (l. åóyAoc) vorliegt. Diese und 
andere Wortbildungen zum Stamm doyA- (nicht évoyA-) sind literarisch gut 
bezeugt. In den Papyri existiert hingegen bislang nur ein Beleg, und zwar für 
die Form üóyAmtoc in PSI 4.292.19-20 (3. Jh.): vo dua t[ùv onv pa avôpo]|tiav 
adyAntoc Ev Th narpiöı ouvgorúvou Gun. 


13 Obes nach tata (Z. 12) weiteren Text und damit eine dreizehnte 
Zeile gab, ist nicht klar. Sollte dies der Fall gewesen sein, dann hátte diese letzte 
Zeile ausschließlich den verlorenen linken Teil des Blattes gefüllt. 


2. Brief zwischen zwei Brüdern 


P.Bonn. inv. 51 9,9x18,4cm  spátes 3. / frühes 4. Jh. n.Chr. 
Herkunft unbekannt 


Das Blatt ist oben und rechts mit den Originalrändern erhalten. Links und 
unten ist es abgebrochen. Die Schrift läuft auf dem Rekto längs der Fasern. 
Oben ist ein Freirand von 1,35 cm erkennbar. Rechts reicht die Schrift in der 
Regel bis an die Blattkante. Der ungefähre Textverlust auf der linken Seite 
ergibt sich aus dem Übergang von Z. 10 zu 11, der sich mit einiger Sicherheit 
wiederherstellen läßt. Rechnet man noch den linken Freirand hinzu, dessen 
Existenz sicher anzunehmen ist, so scheint das Blatt entlang der mittleren 
vertikalen Faltung in zwei Teile zerbrochen zu sein; wir besitzen somit die 
rechte Hälfte. Der Textverlust im abgebrochenen unteren Teil des Blattes dürfte 
hingegen sehr gering sein und allenfalls ein bis zwei Zeilen umfassen. Hierfür 
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spricht das Formular der Schlußgrüsse, die sich in den letzten beiden erhalte- 
nen Zeilen erkennen lassen. Das Fragment weist zahlreiche Beschádigungen 
auf, welche die Entzifferung stellenweise erschweren. Das Verso des Blattes ist 
angeblich leer. 

Der Name des Absenders ist nicht erhalten, der des Adressaten endet auf 
-aros. Der Absender spricht den Adressaten zweimal (Z. 1 und 18) als Bruder" 
an, was zeigt, daß die beiden Korrespondenten von gleich zu gleich verkehr- 
ten und somit auf demselben sozialen Niveau standen, sofern sie nicht sogar 
tatsáchlich Geschwister gewesen sein sollten. Die Erwáhnung eines Mitarbei- 
ters im Büro eines hochrangigen Beamten (Z. 3: officialis), der vielleicht sogar 
ein früheres Schreiben des Adressaten des vorliegenden Briefes an unseren 
Schreiber überbracht hatte, sowie eventuell auch der seltene lateinische Name 
Quirinus (s. unten Komm. zu Z. 4) sind Indizien, daß wir uns im Milieu des 
Verwaltungs- und Militárapparates der Provinz Agypten (bzw. nach 298 einer 
der ägyptischen Provinzen) bewegen. Hierzu paßt, daß auch der Adressat ei- 
nen Namen lateinischer Provenienz wie Clarus geführt haben kónnte. 

Imersten Abschnitt des Briefes (Z. 2-8) teilt der Absender dem Adressaten 
zunächst mit, daß er einen früheren Brief von ihm empfangen habe (Z. 2). In 
diesem Brief ging es offenbar um eine Person (ein Quirinus oder ein Palmy- 
rener?), auf die im Folgenden zweimal Bezug genommen wird (Z. 5 und 7-8: 
adt®). Im zweiten Abschnitt (Z. 8-11) berichtet der Schreiber, daß er dem 
Adressaten diverse Dinge bereits geschickt habe oder zu einem spáteren Zeit- 
punkt zu schicken beabsichtige, darunter unbeschriebene Papyrusrollen. Im 
dritten Abschnitt (Z. 11-19) ist, wie es scheint, von der Entsendung mehrerer 
Leute zu einer dritten Person die Rede sowie von Waren, die aus dem Arsinoi- 
tes ins Niltal bzw. von dort nilabwärts verbracht werden sollen. Der Adressat 
soll sich um diese Leute kümmern (Z. 15, 17 und 19: adtotc bzw. adt@v). 

Der Brief enthalt mehrere seltene Wórter bzw. in den Papyri nur selten 
anzutreffende Wortverwendungen: xáptnc ka0ap6c (unbeschriebene Papy- 
rusrolle), Aertépiov (Kleingeld) und vielleicht auch Entöooıg (Geschenk). 
Dem Schreiber unterlaufen neben den für die Epoche typischen Versehen 
bei Vokalen oder der Konsonanten-Assimilation (s. app. crit.) auch gravie- 
rendere Schreib- bzw. grammatische Fehler, so die Auslassung eines t in Z. 
3: ôppw<1>aiov, die Auslassung einer Silbe in Z. 6: 6&0<te>pov und viel- 
leicht auch in Z. 13: katev<ev>ny-, daneben offenbar in Z. 7 die relativ seltene 
Vertauschung 0 > t: dnokpıvönsta (s. unten Komm.) und die Vertauschung 
von Aktiv und Passiv in Z. 19: o]vvap&oßalı] anstelle von ovvop£oaı. Hinzu 
kommt méglicherweise ein Rhotazismus in Z. 4 (s. unten Komm.). 

Die Erwáhnung des Arsinoites in Z. 13 liefert keinen klaren Hinweis auf 
den Fundort des Textes bzw. den Aufenthaltsort von Schreiber oder Adressat. 
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Im Gegenteil scheint der Wortlaut nahezulegen, daß unsere beiden Korres- 
pondenten außerhalb dieses Gaues weilten. Sicher ist aber, daß der Schreiber 
Zugang zu einem Hafen hatte und damit zu Waren, die mit dem Schiff her- 
beigebracht wurden, wáhrend der Adressat auf die Lieferungen des Schreibers 
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angewiesen gewesen zu sein scheint. 


Für die Datierung des Fragments ins spáte 3. bzw. frühe 4. Jh. sprechen 
zum einen die paläographischen Merkmale (man beachte als Vergleichsma- 
terial H. Harrauer, Handbuch der griechischen Paláographie, Stuttgart 2010, S. 
160ff. Abb. 157ff.); zum anderen ist zu bemerken, daß officiales in den Papyri 
erst ab dem späten 3. Jh. regelmäßig begegnen, während frühere Zeugnisse 


extrem selten und technisch-administrativer Natur sind. 


> 


6 1. ióouev 7 l. àxokpwóne0a 14 L éuBordv 17 1. éníóoot (vel 


WANDA YF Q tS rz 


= 
° 


[ ca.13 ] . dpw derpå sto 

[yatpew ca. 6? ] Ékomiodunv cov ypáupa- 

[ta tà(?) ca.7 o]u tod d6mquc<t>aAtov wc Epi [t . . 
[| cal4  Juxap.vpivov idiov ovv... 


[ ca.16  ] adt® mpoorom0ñvou 

[ cal4 éd]v SE tt OEb<tE>pov eSopEv 

[ ca. 16 Jes anoxpıvöuerta aù- 

[16 (?) ca. 5 Ötersuyäun(?)]v oot xaptac Kadapodc 
[ ca.14 éJav 88 SU &t«é»pov nAolov gv- 


[ ca.12 Gra]zéuropai cot. e twoc dé ypfi- 
[Cetc, avtiypaydv] uot. Gierepyápmv vob 

[ ca. 15 ]viov ni] t à kate- 

[ call £v do Apoi[votr]n kotevny- 

[ call ].[.]. me w[. ] . [.. pow évBorov 
[ call Jvow xoi np[Ó]c ts above... 

[ call ].vto1dAAd koi Aerxvapíou OM- 

[yov ca. 6 én]i6o6tv óo adroig Kal àv 

[ ca 10 vlait un aueinong, dde pou, si 

[ ca.13  c]uvapácOo[t] adtoic. Gonacat cou 
[  ca.17 ].[ ca.8 tovdc] og pihoû- 
[vrac mavtac - - - ] 


émdaoew) Lóóosc 181. Serge 19.1. cuvapécot 


ANN. an -aros, Bruder, viele Grüße ... Ich habe Deinen Brief empfangen 
durch (?) N. N., den officialis, des Inhalts ... ihm zu beschaffen / ihm vorzutaus- 
chen ... Sobald wir aber etwas schárfer sehen ... antworten wir ihm (?) ... Ich 
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habe Dir unbeschriebene Papyrusrollen geschickt (?) ... Wenn aber durch 
ein anderes Schiff ... schicke ich Dir ... Und wenn Du irgendetwas benótigst, 
schreib mir zurück. Ich habe die (Leute) zu N.N. geschickt ... die im Arsinoites 
hinterlassenen ... abtransportiert werden ... verladen ... für ihre ... aber auch 
ein wenig Kleingeld ... wirst Du ihnen ein Geschenk (?) geben und ... und 
vernachlassige dies nicht, Bruder, wenn ... ihnen gefällt (?) ... Grüße Deine(n) 
... und alle, die Dich lieben, ...* 


1 ].ópo: Die Anbindung des verlorenen Buchstaben an das a verläuft 
zunächst schrág nach unten und kriimmt sich dann leicht nach oben. Zu lesen 
ist daher am ehesten ]Adp@, andere Möglichkeiten waren ]yópo und ]tépa; 
theoretisch denkbar, aber wenig sinnvoll sind Jaapo, ]eápo oder ]0ápo. 

Zumeist wird die Anrede des Adressaten als d6eXpög mit dem bestimmten 
Artikel und gelegentlich noch mit einem adjektivischen Zusatz verbunden. Da 
uns kein geeignetes Adjektiv bekannt ist, das hier passen würde, nehmen wir 
an, daß direkt vor &5¢A@@ der Name des Adressaten genannt war, was selten ist. 
Für diese Deutung spricht im übrigen auch die Tatsache, daß für ein längeres 
Formular der Platz am Anfang der Zeile nicht ausreichen würde. 

Die Liste von Namen auf -apoc bei Dornseiff - Hansen, S. 278-279 ist 
für die Ergánzung der Stelle wenig hilfreich, da nur wenige von diesen im 
vorliegenden Kontext wahrscheinlich sind. Zu denken wáre eher an Namen 
wie KAópo oder 'IAdpo, die zwar dort nicht aufgeführt sind, hier aber sehr 
gut in Betracht kamen. 


2 Aufgrund des mutmaßlichen Textverlustes (s. oben Einl.) ist anzuneh- 
men, daß nach yatpew noch einige Buchstaben zu ergänzen sind. Freilich wäre 
ein übergeordneter Hauptsatz wie yvOvat og Béo Or. kt. (vgl. etwa P Yale 
1.83.1-4 [ca. 200]): ITcoAep[otoc] Auuova có Tod rd yaípew. | yewooketv 
c£ Béo ór É[komiodpnv cov ypáupata) zu lang. Dasselbe gilt für eine sehr 
kurze formula valetudinis wie koi byıatvew. Die Zeile war vielleicht eingerückt. 


2-3  ypaunalfta: Der Plural ist sehr wahrscheinlich, doch läßt sich der 
Singular ypéppo. nicht völlig ausschließen. 


3 oly tod o6ppw<t>alov: Der officialis, dessen Name vermutlich in der 
vorangehenden Lücke stand, dürfte entweder der Überbringer (&Kopiodunv 
cov ypannara 61x N.N. tod ógoikiaA (ou) oder aber der Gegenstand des be- 
treffenden Schreibens gewesen sein (€koptodpnv cov ypáupata nepi N.N. rop 
OporKkiaAtov). Aufgrund des folgenden wc zept, mit welchem die Paraphrase 
des Briefinhalts offenbar erst beginnt, halten wir erstere Lósung für wahr- 
scheinlicher. Zum Ausfall des 1 vor einem betonten Vokal vgl. Gignac, Gram- 
mar 1:304; als enge Parellele aus dem Bereich der lateinischen Lehnworter läßt 
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sich die Form gaxdptov für pakiäpiov (faciale) aus PRyl. 4.606.36 (spätes 3. 
Jh.) nennen. 


- cept: Zu dieser Wendung anstelle des einfachen nepí vgl. z.B. P Oxy. 
55.3814.3-4 (3.-4. Jh.): énéot«£»U óc pot Oc nepi TOV Tekté|[vov mit Zeilen- 
kommentar, wo zur Struktur oc + Praposition auf LSJ’ s.v. C II verwiesen wird. 


- [r..]: Die Buchstaben, hóchstwahrscheinlich ein bestimmter Artikel 
im Genitiv, sind vom Schreiber entweder unabsichtlich verschmiert oder aber 
bewußt gelöscht worden. 


4 Jop .vptvov: Wie diese Stelle zu deuten ist, bleibt unklar. Móglicher- 
weise liegt ein gravierender Schreibfehler vor, wie sie dem Schreiber mehrfach 
unterlaufen (Auslassung eines Buchstaben oder einer Silbe, s. oben Einl.). Der 
dritte Buchstabe ist ziemlich sicher o und nicht g, bép scheidet also aus. Eine 
mögliche Lesung wäre o]v Hapyvptvod (für ToApvpnvod), woran sich even- 
tuell die weitergehende, allerdings höchst hypothetische Annahme anschlie- 
ßen ließe, daß der Text aus der kurzen Phase der palmyrenischen Okkupation 
stammt (ca. 269-272), während die rhotazistische Verschreibung als Hinweis 
auf eine Abfassung im Arsinoites gedeutet werden könnte, wo dieses Phäno- 
men bekanntlich verbreitet war (freundlicher Hinweis von Peter van Min- 
nen). Hinter dem Folgenden könnte sich aber auch, wie wir denken, der Name 
Kvptvov verbergen (= Quirinus). Für diesen existieren in Ägypten zwei Belege, 
der eine in einer Inschrift aus dem 1.-3. Jh. (IGR 1.5.1339 = SB 1.1020.11; vgl. 
Preisigke, Namenbuch 189 s.v.), der andere in einem Papyrus aus dem 6. Jh. 
(PStras. 5.348.3); für die epigraphische Evidenz aus dem lateinischen Westen 
s. B. Lörincz, OPEL 4,20. Alternativ wäre denkbar, daß der sechste Buchstabe 
nicht ein v, sondern ein y darstellt (besonders dann, wenn links des folgenden 
p eine schwache Spur des rechten unteren Beins eines solchen x vorhanden 
sein sollte; zu dieser Buchstabenverbindung vgl. Z. 10: xpn[-). Die Lesung wäre 
dann also Jurapoxpıvov, mit unklarer Bedeutung. 


- lóíou: Die Lesung ist sehr unsicher. Sie geht davon aus, daß der linke 
Teil des 5 das vorangehende 1 teilweise überlagert. Alternativ zu lesen, halten 
wir für wenig plausibel, da dieser Buchstabe in der vorliegenden Hand, wie 
die Beispiele in Z. 1 und 3 zeigen, eine weit nach unten reichende senkrechte 
Haste aufweist. 


5 mpoonom0fivat Das mutmaßliche v ist fast gänzlich zerstört. Die al- 
ternative Transkription zpoozowffi kat (mit einem verschmierten Kappa) ist 
allerdings paläographisch wenig plausibel. Zur Bedeutung des Verbs in den 
Papyri vgl. Preisigke, Wörterbuch s.v. npoonoiéo: „hinzufügen“; (med.) „sich 
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verschaffen, sich anmaßen; vollführen"; ähnlich LSJ? s.v.: „make over to, add / 
attach to“; (med.) „procure / take for oneself, gain over; pretend". 


6  éd]v dé tı HEb<te>pov elSonpev (I. (óopev): Wegen der Verbindung 
mit d€btepov deuten wir e{S@pev als Form von ópáo und nicht oia. Litera- 
rische Zeugnisse für die Verwendung von ó&óc bzw. ó&ótepoc im Hinblick auf 
Scharfsichtigkeit sind in LSJ’ s.v. II 2 angeführt. Der Gebrauch des Ausdrucks 
ist hier aber offenbar metaphorisch zu verstehen: „wenn wir die Sache besser 
durchschauen (also mehr Klarheit haben)“. Zum Komparativ 6€btepos in den 
Papyri vgl. PLond. 3.899 (S. 208-209), 3-6 (2. Jh.): TO xop@vpidv oot črepyo | 
tò obv Ba órepov nenointan | siç zÓ onavóv Kal tò dEbtEpoV | eic dé) dAA[o]. 


7-8 Die Stelle läßt sich in zweierlei Form deuten: anoxpıvöneta o |[rà 
vel sim. oder drokptvoue tà ad|[té. Beide Verbformen waren orthographisch 
falsch. Da in der vorangehenden Zeile das Verb in der 1. Person Plural steht 
und überdies die Wortendung ]eç direkt vor unserer Stelle als Nominativ Plu- 
ral gedeutet und damit auf das Subjekt des Verbs bezogen werden kónnte, 
bevorzugen wir die erste Variante. Da ferner im Vorangehenden von einer 
männlichen Person die Rede ist (Z. 5: abt), eventuell von Quirinus oder 
einem Mann aus Palmyra, ergänzen wir auch hier ot|[@, in der Annahme, 
daß wiederum dieselbe Person gemeint ist. Zur Vertauschung 0 > t, die in den 
Papyri nur selten anzutreffen ist, vgl. Gignac, Grammar 1:87. 


8 xóptac kaBapoóc: Gemeint sind „unbeschriebene Papyrusrollen“; zur 
Deutung von xaprng als Papyrusrolle (und nicht -blatt) s. N. Lewis, Papyrus in 
Classical Antiquity, Oxford 1974, 70-78. Eine enge Parallele zur vorliegenden 
Stelle liefert P Abinn. 21.3-5 (Mitte 4. Jh.), wo allerdings von einem Blatt die 
Rede ist (Diminutiv): yaptiov kadapov un sbpov | npóc trjv @pov eic TODTO 
Éypa|ya. Als Synonym begegnet auch die Phrase äypapoc xáptnc; vgl. z.B. 
BGU 3.822.28-29 (1052; s. HGV): koi [£à]v oot pav, téuyov pot dypapov 
yáptnv, Wa tool uch &mocoA[nv] | ypé&wan. 


9-10 &]àv dé ór Et<é>pov zAoíov ev|[ : Denkbar wäre am Anfang auch 
&r]áv und am Ende auch cv|[. Zur Stelle vgl. PSI 4.299.18-19 (spätes 3. Jh.): 
&nàv nA. oiov süropn0ó, Kataralßeiv duâc. Am Zeilenübergang stand also viel- 
leicht eine Form des Verbs ednopéo („zur Verfügung haben") oder aber die 
Phrase sdkaipiav edpiok® („Gelegenheit finden“). 


10 àu]nzéuxopatcorZurErgánzungdesKompositumsvgl.óiwzepwyápmv 
in Z. 11. 


10-11 et twos 92 ypn|[Cetc, åvtíypayóv] pou Zur Ergänzung ypn|[Cetc 
vgl. z.B. O.Did. 330.7-10 (vor [?] ca. 88-96): UL ei) dé | tıvog GAAOV xpñotc 
(I. preis), néujoov (I. mépwyov) pot koi Anooterö (I. ànooteàð) | cor ë (I. 
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N) pakòv (I. paxdv) 8 (I. À) yaAKdv; POxy. 7.1066.13-16 (3. Jh.): et toc | 88 
xpriGeis avttypaydv por tà | tod adtod AnxóAXovoc siva (1. (vo) cot à | toot. 
(l. dnootetho) und POxy. 7.1069.31-32 (3. Jh.): À (L et) tivos | 68 xphôetc (I. 
xpriGetc) àvcetypowóv (I. &vttypayov) pot. Für die Ergänzung von dvttypayov 
s. die beiden letzten soeben zitierten Parallelen. 


11-12 106c | [ : Hier scheint gemeint zu sein, daß der Schreiber irgend- 
welche Leute zu einer anderen Person geschickt hatte, z.B.: rod | [ ca. 7 mpdc¢ 
Anthony, Diese Personen wären dann wohl die adtoi der folgenden Zeilen. 
Zur Verbindung dtaneuno npóc im vorliegenden Sinne vgl. P Hamb. 1.91.19; 
PStras. 7.606.7. 


12-13 katedi|[ : Sicherlich eine Form des Verbs katakeino. 


13 Katevny|[ : Offenbar eine verderbte Form des Verbs katapép®, hier 
wohl im Sinne des Transportes aus dem Arsinoites ins Niltal bzw. dort nilab- 
warts gebraucht, vielleicht für das Partizip katev<ev>ny|[n£v-. 


14 ].[.]. mc v[. ]. [.. ]ooto: Die drei ersten vollständig erhaltenen 
Buchstaben bilden die Silbe tng (Artikel oder Wortendung). Dagegen ist das 
y sehr unsicher gelesen; es áhnelt nur wenig demselben Buchstaben in Z. 11: 
àwnepyópnv. Alternativ könnte es sich um eine Sigle handeln, bestehend aus 
einem senkrechten Strich (t oder p?), der von einem Querstrich durchzogen 
ist (unter der Annahme, daß der obere Querstrich als Ausstrich des vorange- 
henden Schluf-c zu deuten ist). 


15 mp[ó]c: Der letzte Buchstabe des Wortes ist halbrund und nach rechts 
geóffnet. Es handelt sich daher mit Sicherheit um ein Sigma und nicht um ein 
Omikron. Die Lesung der Präposition xp scheint also ausgeschlossen. 


16-17 Aenxapíov dAt|[you: LSJ? s.v. Aertépiov führt als Bedeutung „sur- 
gical instrument" an, und in dem sehr spáten P Ross.Georg. 4.16.4 und 9 (710) 
erscheint der Begriff als Bezeichnung für ein Folterwerkzeug (ßaoavioaı ano 
Aentaptov [vom Hrsg. als Kalkstaub gedeutet]; im selben Text, Z. 7, erscheint 
auch das zugehörige Verb AentapicOfivat). Beides ist bei uns schon wegen 
des hinzutretenden Adjektivs dAtyou ausgeschlossen. Vielmehr zeigt die enge 
Parallele zu unserer Stelle PAbinn. 36 = P.Gen. 1.53.14-15 (Mitte 4. Jh.): sva 
Kavdth eops|[0fi xo]và yatpa adtiic OAtyov | Aentápsiov (I. Aentópiov), daß 
von Kleingeld die Rede ist; s. ebd. Übersetzung: „that for her too there may be 
found in her hand a tiny mite“ sowie den dortigen Komm. Im selben Sinne ist 
diese Stelle in Preisigke, Wörterbuch 3 (Abschnitt Münzen) 349 erfaßt (wo al- 
lerdings irrig óX (you statt ôkiyov Aertápiov steht). Unklar bleibt die Bedeutung 
des Wortes in P Berl. Bibl. 25.5 (3. Jh.): JeyevAenvápiov sůñoy[. Höchst unsicher 
ergänzt wurde der Begriff in P Ross.Georg. 5.4.11-12 (2. Jh.): Xe[nta]pijov (vom 
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Hrsg. als ,,Pulver“ gedeutet). In SPP 10.124.1 (8. Jh.), wo zwischenzeitlich das 
ansonsten unbezeugte Anthroponym Aeztáp(toc) als Lesung vorgeschlagen 
wurde (s. BL 8.457), ist in Wirklichkeit anders zu lesen (s. BL 12:272). 


17 £n]ıöwow: Von dem t ist nur die untere Spitze erhalten. Es beste- 
hen zwei Deutungsmóglichkeiten: étiôootv (Akk. zum Subst. &ntöocıg für 
„Geschenk“; zu dieser Bedeutung vgl. LSJ’ s.v. und für die Papyri Preisigke, 
Wörterbuch 4) oder émédoew (Inf. fut. zu MOIS). Im letzteren Fall wäre 
anzunehmen, daß én]ióo1 und 66616 zu zwei verschiedenen Sätzen gehören. 


19  oJvvapéo@alu]: Der Infinitiv ist offenbar eine Form von cuvapéoko 
und syntaktisch mit dem unmittelbar folgenden adtoîc zu verbinden. 


- grote, donacoı: Das Schluf-c von adtoicist weit nach rechts gezogen 
und erstreckt sich bis in den Bereich oberhalb der beiden ersten Buchstaben 
von &ozaocat. 


19-21 Gonaocat cov ktA.: Es handelt sich um einen Schlußgruß, der den 
Konventionen der rómischen Zeit folgt; vgl. etwa O Did. 356.10-12 (vor [?] ca. 
77-92): &onáCov tov os povras návtac; O.Did. 360.9- 10 (vor [?] ca. 88-96): 
don<ao>aı toÜc <o>g povras névtac; O.Claud. 1.146.3-4 (ca. 100-120): 
üonaool cov | tv Ovyatépo; POxy. 3.529.11-15 (2. Jh.): donacaí cov | tv 
untépa xoà | Matpw Kai ta vékva | adtñs Kal toc quU.o0v|tóc oe névtac oder 
PSI 13.1331 (= SB 5.7994), 22-26 (3. Jh.): Gonacat | cov tiv untépa Osavodv 
| xai trjv dógAqnv xai (iA ó&evov xoi toc covds | zúvroc. 


3. Herr des Ruhmes: Ein Brieffragment aus dem 7. Jh. 


P.Bonn. inv. 56 13,8 x 10,4 cm 1. Hälfte 7. Jh. n.Chr. 
Herkunft unbekannt 


Erhalten ist die linke untere Ecke des Briefes. Links mißt der Freirand 
1,35 cm und unten 1,55 cm. Oben und rechts ist das Blatt abgebrochen. Der 
Umfang des Textverlustes bleibt unbekannt. Wie bei den meisten spätantiken 
Papyrusbriefen ist das Blatt auf dem Rekto quer zur Faserrichtung beschrieben 
(transversa charta)*. Das Verso ist leer. 

Über die beiden Korrespondenten ist dem Fragment nichts Konkretes zu 
entnehmen. In Z. 2 wird eine Stadt erwahnt, bei der es sich móglicherweise 


* Hierzu s. J.-L. Fournet, Esquisse d'une anatomie de la lettre antique tardive daprés 
les papyrus, in: R. Delmaire - J. Desmuilliez - P.-L. Gatier (Hrsg.), Correspondences. 
Documents pour l'histoire de l'Antiquité tardive. Actes du colloque international, Lyon 
2009, 23-66. 
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um die Metropole des Gaues handelt, in dem der Brief abgefaßt wurde. In Z. 3 
ist davon die Rede, daß eine namentlich ungenannte Person dem Verfasser des 
vorliegenden Textes schreiben móge. Diese Person wird von unserem Schrei- 
ber als „sein Herr“ bezeichnet (6 &uög ösonötnc). In Z. 4 erscheint die relativ 
seltene Wendung ó kópioc rñç öö&ng. In der letzten Zeile ist von der Rückgabe 
einer Sache oder Geldsumme die Rede. 

Das Schriftbild spricht für eine Datierung in die erste Hälfte des 7. Jh. 
Eine gute Parallele liefert der aus der sassanidischen Zeit stammende Brief 
P.Vindob. G 16459 (619-629; im Druck in CPR 34 [dort werden auch weit- 
ere paläographische Parallelen erwähnt]). Die Sprache und Phraseologie 
des Briefes unterstützen diesen Ansatz; man beachte besonders die bereits 
erwähnte Formel 6 xópiog pc 6ó&ng (s. unten Komm.). 


MEME MEN [. Iel-- -] 

2 Sti TOAAG Inmoac eic TH now [- - -] 

3 ypdyn po! d& 6 poc Seondtn¢ MI- - -] 
4 GAAG tov Kópiov tis óóénc vi[- - -] 

5 Kaiti tovtov anddoow T. [ vac. ] 


»... Weil/daß ich/Du/er, viel in der Stadt suchend (bzw. vieles bei der An- 
kunft in der Stadt verlangend) ... Móge aber mein guter Herr mir schreiben 
... aber den Herrn des Ruhmes ... und dessen Rückgabe P“ 
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2 nord Enmoac eic tùv xzÓóÓMv: Das Subjekt, auf welches das Partizip zu 
beziehen ist, bleibt unbekannt. Die Stelle kónnte auf den Verfasser des Briefes, 
den Adressaten oder aber eine dritte Person bezogen werden. Die Wendung eic 
tijv nóv ist wohl im lokalen Sinne zu verstehen (= £v tf 26A¢1), was als Vor- 
bote der spáteren Entwicklung im byzantinischen Griechisch gelten kann; vgl. 
P.Cair.Masp. 1.67068.9-11 mit BL 1:107 und 2.2:39 (6. Jh.):bu@v katepyouévov 
| ém tiv Avtıvo&ov mpdc tods Aaurp[otérov]s nuóv Sso[nö]tag noyápyouc 
| čntńoaté ue sic ‘Epuo[d] zóM[v. Alternativ könnte man annehmen, daß 
eine Konstruktion wie etwa noAAd Inthoag eic tv OAL [KatepydpEevoc bzw. 
kaxepyxouévm KTÀ.] vorliegt. 


3 ypáwyn pot 68 ó Euög Ösonörnc: Vgl. SB 20.14449.6-7 (7. Jh.): ypawn 
uor ó OsopbA(aKtdc) Lov ógonó(tnc), tva Gvé)0o | Kai rapakañéow adTdv 
nepi àv xpeio. Die Überreste von ot bei not sind minimal; das o hatte wohl 
die Form einer Schlaufe, an deren Ende das t angehängt war. Der Partikel 5é 
ist zu entnehmen, daß der davor stehende Konjunktiv ypdyn zu einem Haupt- 
und nicht zu einem Nebensatz gehört (etwa einem tva-Satz). Die Position der 
Partikel an dritter und nicht, wie sonst allgemein üblich, an zweiter Stelle des 
Satzes ist darauf zurückzuführen, daß der Schreiber ypdym por als ein Wort 
empfand. Eine Parallele hierfür liefert P Ant. 2.95.6 (6. Jh.): ypéyn u[o]1 98 tò 
Ti Dien eic Aóyov oOrñc KTA. 


4 tov KÜptov tfi; 6óEnc: Die Wendung kommt bis jetzt in vier weiteren 
Papyri vor, die alle aus dem (späten) 6. oder 7. Jh. stammen, nämlich in den 
bereits publizierten PAnt. 3.188.20-21 (6.-7. Jh.): 6 Kóptoc tfi; 66&nc yaptoetat 
uot | tv duetépav yvnoíav évdoEdtnta ebölaı]uovodoov Ad navtóc; PSI 
8.889.15 (6.-7. Jh.): émel c oióev KUPIO rfi; Öö&ng Sous TANydc KrA.; POxy. 
56.3872.9-10 (spätes 6.-7. Jh.): 6 kópioc tfi; Aën à&ubon ue Kai adrais | 
Óygo dondoaodaı tà Drun tod uo Seoxdtov und im noch unpublizierten 
P.Vindob. G 21775, 5 (in Bearbeitung von A. Papathomas). 

Mit Kópioc tfi; 56Enc ist allem Anschein nach Jesus gemeint; man be- 
achte die paulinische Verwendung in 1Kor 2,8: si yap éyvooav, ook dv tov 
Kúptov CH 6ó&nc &ctapooav. Eine andere Paulus-Stelle (Ephes. 1,17) zeigt 
allerdings, daß auch der Vater gemeint sein könnte: iva 6 0£óc tod xupíov 
fiiv "Incoó Xpiotod, 6 narhp thc SdEnc, don dulv nveðua copias koi 
ànokaAóysoc. Der paulinische Gebrauch ist allem Anschein nach als Ein- 
fluf aus der Sprache der Septuaginta zu erkláren, wo der Ausdruck sich im 
allgemeinen auf Gott bezieht; vgl. Numeri 24,11: kai vôv &ovépnoév og kóptoc 
tfi; 6ó&nc. Für die Annahme, daß die Schreiber der Papyrusbriefe eher Jesus 
gemeint haben kónnten, sprechen auch die Parallelen aus der frühchristlichen 
Literatur; vgl. z.B. bereits Clemens Alex., Excerpta ex Theodoto 3, 43: {va nv 
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yóvv kán kai G0. yAóoca EEoporAoynontat Sti Kvproc ts óó£nc Inooóq 
Xpiotóc kth. sowie dens., Stromata 5, 4, 25, 2, wo er die obengenannte Stelle 
1 Kor 2,8 auf Jesus bezieht. 


- ol: Eher so als yp[, da beim ersten Buchstaben keine Unterlänge zu 
erkennen ist. Man denkt an das Wort vi[óv und damit an eine Rekonstruktion 
wie tóv KUptov Thc óóénc, vi[Ov to 0200 (o.à.) ---]. Eine solche Formulierung 
ist allerdings in den Papyri bislang nicht bezeugt. 


4. Brief an den Meizon von Chalothis 


P.Bonn. inv. 103 20,5 x 7,1 cm 7. Jh. n.Chr. (?) 
Chalothis (Arsinoites) 


Der obere und untere Originalrand des Papyrus sind erhalten. Der 
Freirand betragt oben 2,2 cm und unten 1,95 cm. Links und rechts ist das Blatt 
abgebrochen. Der Briefist wie die große Mehrheit der spátantiken Papyrusbrie- 
fe auf dem Rekto quer zum Faserlauf geschrieben (transversa charta)". Auf dem 
Verso erscheint die Adresse; die Schrift lauft hier parallel zur Faserrichtung. Es 
sind drei horizontale und acht vertikale Faltungen zu erkennen. 

Der Name des Absenders wird am Ende der Adresse auf dem Verso 
angegeben, ist aber heute größtenteils zerstört. Adressat war der Vorsteher 
(uetG@v) des arsinoitischen Dorfes Chalothis. Dieser wird darum gebeten, 
er móge einen namentlich nicht genannten Grammateus, der also beiden 
Briefpartnerngutbekannt war, veranlassen, dem Überbringer des vorliegenden 
Briefes einen Goldsolidus zur Verfügung zu stellen, vielleicht um eine 
bestimmte Menge an Gerste und Weizen zu kaufen. Am Ende scheint von der 
Verrechnung des besagten Solidus die Rede zu sein. 

Der Verfasser des Briefes stand in der Hierarchie offenbar über dem 
Adressaten; man beachte etwa den Gebrauch des Imperativs in Z. 1, das 
Fehlen der sonst in der Epistolographie der spátgriechischen Zeit Agyptens 
so verbreiteten Höflichkeitsfloskeln und den Umstand, daß der Schreiber 
dem Adressaten Anweisungen erteilt. Der Verfasser kónnte beispielsweise 
an der Spitze der Verwaltung eines oikoc gestanden haben. Es ware denk- 
bar, daß er der Geouchos oder der Antigeouchos der Domäne war. Mit 
dem vorliegenden Brief hátte er den ihm untergeordneten Vorsteher des 
Dorfes Chalothis beauftragt, daf$ dieser einem auf noch niedrigerer Ebene 
wirkenden Grammateus auftragen sollte (man beachte die Verwendung des 
Verbs napaoksvdalw), dem Überbringer unseres Briefes einen Goldsolidus 


5S. oben Anm. 3. 
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auszuhändigen, den dieser wiederum beim Adressaten verrechnen würde. 
Der zu beauftragende Grammateus dürfte demnach derjenige des Dorfes 
Chalothis gewesen sein. 

Es stellt sich die Frage, wie die im Text (Z. 2) genannten Zahlen 28 und 
15 zu deuten sind. Sollten Artaben gemeint sein, so ware dies erheblich mehr 
Getreide gewesen, als üblicherweise für einen Solidus zu kaufen war; dieser 
hátte allenfalls für 10-15 Artaben ausgereicht*. Vielleicht sollte mit dem Soli- 
dus also nur ein Teil des Getreides finanziert werden; dies kónnte im übrigen 
auch durch die Präposition dé angezeigt worden sein. Denkbar wäre aber 
auch, daß an dieser Stelle an andere Einheiten gedacht war, etwa modii (43 
modii hätten etwa 10 Artaben entsprochen) oder Keratia (wobei allerdings ein 
vollwertiger Solidus nur 24 Keratien ausmachte). 

Aufgrund paláographischer und inhaltlicher Kriterien ist der Text ins 7. 
Jh. zu datieren, wobei auch das frühe 8. Jh. nicht völlig auszuschließen ist. In 
dieselbe Richtung weist auch die Erwahnung des arsinoitischen Dorfes Chalo- 
this, das gerade in Papyri aus dieser Phase relativ háufig nachweisbar ist. 


L 1 [--zap]ackeóacov tov ypappatéav Bo) giv drokéto tod 
ypanpatnpdpov óXokottívty [Ev - - -] 


2 [---]uta and ioo òktÒ kp10v Kal Sexanévte otrov. Kal 
édv ÉXOn ô ypaptatede [- - -] 
3. [529995 AolytCet adtH To 6A[olkottiviv t. vacat 
Verso 


> 4 d noà(o)O(fivo) vacat ue(C(ovi) vacat yop(tov) XoAó0&(oc) T 
napa X . [ 


1 l. ypappatéa 4 ue pap., yop’ pap., xo.00* pap., l. Xoifeoc 


»... Veranlasse den Grammateus, daß er dem Uberbringer dieses Briefes 
einen Solidus zur Verfügung stellt (?) ... von achtundzwanzig (an/in?) Gerste 
und fiinfzehn (an/in?) Weizen. Und wenn der Grammateus kommt, solltest 
Du (?) ihm den Solidus verrechnen +“ 

Verso: „P Es soll zugestellt werden dem Meizon des Dorfes Chalothis t 
von S[---]* 


€ Zum Getreidepreis im Ägypten des 7. Jh. (im Falle von Gerste ca. 15-18 Artaben, 
von Weizen ca. 10-15 Artaben je Solidus) s. A.C. Johnson - L.C. West, Byzantine Egypt: 
Economic Studies, Princeton 1949, 175-178. 
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1 naplackebacov: Zur Konstruktion napaockeváčæ + Akk. (Person 
bzw. Gegenstand) + Inf. s. A. Papathomas, P Heid. 7.409, Komm. zu Z. 5. 


- ypappotéav: Wie bereits oben in der Einleitung erwähnt, dürfte es 
sich um den Grammateus des Dorfes Chalothis handeln. Der Kontext des 
Briefes weist darauf hin, daß er Zuständigkeiten im Finanzwesen hatte und auf 
die Kasse seines Dorfes zugreifen konnte. Zur fehlerhaften Hinzufügung des 
Schlufi-v, die wohl als Analogie zur Bildung der Substantiva der 1. Deklination 
zu deuten ist, s. Gignac, Grammar 2:45-46. 


- fadrsiv Qomokóto tod ypanpotnoópoo OAokottíviv [£v: Die 
Redewendung (u) Pá (omo)káto + Gen. scheint in ihrer wórtlichen 
Bedeutung in den alchemistischen Schriften verbreitet gewesen zu sein; 
vgl. z.B. aus den Fragmenta alchemica zum einen Hoinoıg Kpvotaddtov 2, 
S. 349: xoi Baadv adtd ó oð sic 600 yovia, TOVTEOTIV ÉTÉVE Kai ÜNOKITO, 
ydvevoov und zum anderen IIepi toô ueraAAıkod Aí0ov £v olg roi; rózoltc 
£keívoig karaokeuáGerai 2, S. 26: Stav 68 onoó0v TOMOUVTES TO BSwp 
xuuatov &iáAXovotv DTOKITW cavíóac, Kai KOÍAAG ÅVTIOTAOÍUOVG ÉXOVTEG. 
Die wórtliche Bedeutung des Ausdrucks kommt auch im christlichen Kontext 
vor, und zwar bei der Geschichte der Versuchung Jesu durch den Teufel; vgl. 
Ioann. Chrysost., In Matthaeum, PG 57, S. 212: obdsic yap napa Yiod tod Oso 
zadra aitet, AAA ow óAov Kai Savoy tò Bé) Lem éavtòv káto und Maca- 
rius, Apocriticus seu Movoyevng3, S. 113 Blondel: 60ev ei vo) &y&yparto toûto 
x£plto0 Xpiotod, oùk &ypfiv GE oxouviioeog Tod S1aBdA0v todto npü&ot tóv 
"Incoóv: xotóv yàp Av obvoc ornfipye TO yuyvónevov, tod EV sixóvroc: «BáAs 
CEAVTOV KATO», TOD 5’ AnsAAnTi Piyavtoc. Ferner vgl. Dorotheos, Doctrinae 
diversae 6, 75, 10: Kai oùk ripkécOn čas voótou, GAAG Kai Eavtdv ÉpoAev 
ÙTOKÁTO® o0to0. 

An der vorliegenden Stelle diirfte jedoch ein metaphorischer Gebrauch 
vorliegen, demzufolge der Ausdruck (&)BdAAw) (b20)KdtH + Gen. folgende 
Bedeutung hat: ,,jmd. etwas geben, damit er es ab diesem Zeitpunkt besitzt"; 
vgl. die verwandten Wendungen Zum drokdr® + Gen. und sip oxokáto + 
Gen. in POxy. 16.1858,1-3 (6.-7. Jh.): T Kai 616. Tod reupOévroc uot Tapa. TG 
DHETEPAGAPOOTATIKTS ueyaAonpensí(ac | poAokoc yeypdonkKa adTH Oct si uù £v 
inndpw nenomuevov ónokáto | veotépov oùk Eye 6 Evdo&os oikos und P Oxy. 
6.922.19-21 mit BL 8:239 (um 535-550; s. BL 11:146): tò Cov xo[0] &pyo(vtoc) 
Kal TO TOD DSpo~dpov Kal 6 Lodpyos | Anatdavov. | TO Popdsıv TO dxo0avov 
drokéto Mnvà percotép(ov). Wie dieser Sprachgebrauch entstanden ist, ble- 
ibt unklar; vielleicht entwickelte sich aus der wörtlichen Bedeutung „unterhalb 
von“ die übertragene Bedeutung „unter dem Namen von“ bzw. „jmd. unter- 
worfen‘, d.h. „jemandem gehörend“. 
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Der Begriff ypaunarnpöpog („Überbringer des Briefes“) wird zu dieser 
Zeit sehr oft verwendet, um einen Petenten zu bezeichnen, der von einer 
einflußreichen Person mit einem Brief ausgestattet wurde, der ihm zur er- 
folgreichen Erledigung seiner Angelegenheit beim Adressaten dieses Briefes 
verhelfen soll; vgl. F. Morelli, Grammatéphoroi e vie della giustizia nell'Egitto 
tardo antico, in: E. Cantarella (Hrsg.), Symposion 2005. Vortrüge zur griechi- 
schen und hellenistischen Rechtsgeschichte (Salerno, 14.-18. September 2005), 
Akten der Gesellschaft für griechische und hellenistische Rechtsgeschichte 
19, Wien 2007, 351-371 (mit der Antwort von L. Migliardi Zingale auf 371- 
376). Ein derartiger Sprachgebrauch ist jedoch hier nicht anzunehmen. Der 
Kontext unserer Stelle weist vielmehr darauf hin, daß ypauuarnpöpocg hier die 
ursprüngliche Bedeutung ,,Zusteller“ hat. 


- odoxorttiviy [Év: Die mutmaßliche Ergänzung der Endung des Sub- 
stantivs und des Wortes Ev ergibt sich aus Z. 3. Die Form ÓAXokott(vv ist eine 
verkürzte Version von 6kokottiviov. Beide Wörter sind Diminutivformen für 
das Wort óÀokórrtvoc. 


2 Jota: Vielleicht ta]ita oder a]drd. 


3 AolyiCer adt tò OA[o]kottíviw: Zur Rekonstruktion des Simplex Ao]- 
vie vgl. z.B. PSI 7.783.13 (357): obt@ yàp XoyíGevot 6 ÖAorör[rtivog; es ist 
allerdings nicht auszuschließen, daß ein Kompositum zu rekonstruieren ist. 
Aolyttet könnte entweder die 3. Person Sing. von Aoytiw oder die 2. Person 
Sing. von AoyiCopat sein. Im ersten Fall würde sich das Verb auf den Zusteller 
des Briefes beziehen, im zweiten auf den Adressaten (dieser wäre dann vom 
Schreiber aufgefordert worden, den Solidus einer dritten Person [möglicher- 
weise dem Überbringer des Briefes] zu verrechnen). 


4 Wir danken Lajos Berkes für seine Bemerkungen zur Lesung dieser 
Zeile. Für die Struktur der Adresse vgl. CPR 30.26.7 (ca. 643/644). 

Die Adresse befindet sich im unteren und nicht im oberen Teil der Ver- 
so-Seite. Offenbar hat der Schreiber den Brief nicht, wie dies zumeist der Fall 
ist, von unten nach oben, sondern von oben nach unten horizontal gefaltet 
(zum Falten von Papyrusbriefen vgl. die Bemerkungen von E Morelli in CPR 
30, S. 38-40 und Der Briefschreiber an der Arbeit: Aus der Praxis der Episto- 
lographie, in: C. Kreuzsaler - B. Palme - A. Zdiarsky [Hrsg.], Stimmen aus 
dem Wüstensand. Briefkultur im griechisch-römischen Ägypten, Nilus 17, Wien 
2010, 85-91 [bes. 90-91]). 


-  petC(ovt) vacat yop(tov) XoA60e(wc): Der Amtstitel lautete vermut- 
lich petCov und nicht, wie bislang zumeist angenommen, uei ócepoc (so Lajos 
Berkes in seiner in Druckvorbereitung befindlichen Dissertation ,,Dorfver- 
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waltung und Dorfgemeinschaft in Agypten von Diokletian zu den Abbasi- 
den“). Wie B. Palme zum peióvepoc bemerkt (CPR 24.25, Komm. zu Z. 7 und 
besonders in Die domus gloriosa des Flavius Strategius Paneuphemos, Chiron 
27 [1997] 95-125 [bes. 111, Anm. 35] mit der früheren Literatur), konnte dieser 
Titel zumindest drei verschiedene Funktionen bezeichnen: a) das Oberhaupt 
eines Dorfes oder npösöpog der Dorfgranden; b) den Anführer der buccellarii; 
c) und den „Manager“ eines Großgrundbesitzes. Die Erwähnung von Chalo- 
this zeigt, daß der Terminus bei uns den Vorsteher eines Dorfes bezeichnet, 
wobei nicht auszuschließen ist, daß dieser zugleich auch Funktionär einer 
Domäne war, zu der das Dorf gehórte. 

Zum arsinoitischen Dorf XaAó61c (yaptov XaAGVews), das in der alten 
Themistou-Meris lag und von ca. 100 n.Chr. bis ins 8. Jh. bezeugt ist, s. Calde- 
rini (a cura di S. Daris), Dizionario dei nomi geografici e topografici dell Egitto 
greco-romano 5, Milano 1987, 109; S. Daris, Supplemento 5° (2006-2009), Pisa 
- Roma 2010, 109 und ferner K. Wessely, Topographie des Faijüm (Arsinoites 
nomus) in griechischer Zeit, Wien 1904, 160; S. Timm, Das christlich-kopti- 
sche Agypten in arabischer Zeit 1, Wiesbaden 1984, 479; J. G. Keenan, Fay- 
yum Villages in SPP XX 229, in: J. Frósén et al. (Hrsg.), Proceedings of the 24" 
International Congress of Papyrology Helsinki 2007, 487-496; H. Verreth, A 
Survey of Toponyms in Egypt in the Graeco-Roman Period, Version 2.0 (July 
2013), TOP 2, Kóln / Leuven 2013, 151. Zur vorliegenden Schreibvariante 
mit o (statt œ) s. etwa SPP 3.223.4 (2. Hälfte 7. Jh.): tov (I. tOv) dd XaAó01c; 
SPP 20.229.3.8 (7.-8. Jh.): x(optov) XaAo0&(oc) und PPintaudi 21.4 (8. Jh.): 
yo(ptov) XaAó0&(oc) a. 


5. Brief über die Lósung eines Pfandes 


P.Bonn. inv. 105 9,1x8,0cm Mitte / 2. Hälfte 7. Jh. n.Chr. 
Herkunft unbekannt 


Der Papyrus ist oben vollstándig erhalten. Unten scheint er ebenfalls 
intakt zu sein; es gibt an dieser Seite keine Uberreste von vertikalen oder 
schragen Strichen, die auf die Existenz einer weiteren Zeile hinweisen wiir- 
den. Links und rechts ist das Blatt abgeschnitten. Der Freirand mifit oben 1,7 
cm und unten 1,1 cm. Da das erhaltene Fragment 9,1 cm breit ist und da die 
durchschnittliche Breite der Papyrusbriefe dieser Zeit sich auf ca. 30-32 cm 
(Gesamthöhe der Rolle) beläuft, ist davon auszugehen, daß das Fragment etwa 
ein Drittel der ursprünglichen Breite des Textes ausmacht. In diesem Fall ware 
anzunehmen, daß das rechte und linke Drittel des Blattes fehlen, während das 
mittlere erhalten ist. Das Verso ist mit der einzeiligen Adresse beschriftet. Der 
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Freirand mift auf dem Verso oben 5,4 cm und unten 1,85 cm. Die Schrift lauft 
auf dem Rekto quer zu den Fasern (transversa charta)” und auf dem Verso mit 
den Fasern. 

Die Personalien der Korrespondenten bleiben uns verborgen. Bekannt ist 
nur, daß der Schreiber den Adressaten als „Bruder“ bezeichnet (Z. 1). Dies 
bedeutet, daf er entweder der leibliche Bruder oder aber ein Kollege des Absen- 
ders war bzw. von gleich zu gleich mit diesem verkehrte (vgl. oben Nr. 2). Der 
Verfasser des Briefes scheint ein frommer Christ zu sein bzw. zumindest diesen 
Eindruck vermitteln zu wollen; hierfür sprechen die zweimalige Verwendung 
des Adjektivs 0£09ÓA.aktoc mit Bezug auf den Adressaten in Z. 1 und 5 sowie 
die nachträgliche Ergänzung zpovoia tod deondtov 0200 in Z. 3 des Briefes. 
Gegenstand des Briefes scheint die Kollekte eines Geldbetrages zu sein, der zur 
Lósung eines Pfandes dienen sollte. Über die Hóhe des Betrags, die Natur des 
Pfandes und den Charakter der damit verbundenen Schuld informiert uns das 
erhaltene Fragment leider nicht. 

Die Datierung des Textes um die Mitte oder in die zweite Hälfte des 7. 
Jh. erfolgt auf Basis der Palaographie; man beachte etwa die Schreibweise von 
Š, 0 und A. Dieser Ansatz wird durch das Sprachgut bestätigt, das sogar eine 
Verortung in die zweite Hálfte des 7. Jh. erlauben würde; man beachte etwa den 
Umstand, daf die einzige Parallele für die sehr merkwürdige Formulierung der 
Z. 2: nepi àv KeAeÓgt tv évtad0a. in einem Text aus dieser Epoche nachweisbar 
ist (s. unten Komm.). 


L 1 [--- mv due]tépav HeopVAartov àógoóm[a - - -] 


` KE ^ H ^ 
2 [-------- ] Kal nepi Ov kelesi TOV EvtadBa [- - -] 

A ` , ^ z ar 3 lA N 
3 [------- ] . Koi 'npovoia TOD 62ozótov Oeod’ £600n £i 

avoAvrpwosi [- - -] 
^ z LA H ^ d ^ 

4 [------- ta o]ovñ0n ovvasıı Ek TOD TOLOVTOD z0000 [- - -] 
Verso 


> 5 T.[..]..[t]à ná(vco) OsopvA(d)k(to) u[ov - - -] 


5 1"0zoQuA* pap. 


»... Eure gottesbeschützte Brüderlichkeit ... und darüber, was er bezüglich 
der hiesigen Angelegenheiten befiehlt ... und ist dank der providentia Gottes 
des Herrn zur Lósung des Pfandes gegeben worden ... das Gewóhnliche aus 
einem solchen Betrag zusammenzubringen ...“ 


7 Zu diesem Format s. oben Anm. 3. 
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Verso: „F [Stelle zu] meinem in jeder Hinsicht gottesbeschützten ...“ 


1 Zu Beginn der Zeile stand ein Kreuz oder ein Staurogramm, danach 
allem Anschein nach eine Wendung wie yvôvar Die, ytyvóokew HER, 
eidévat BobAouan oder ähnliches. 


- Os0obAaKtov: Vgl. Z. 5: 00QuA(&)k(1Q). Zu diesem in spätgriechi- 
scher Zeit háufigen Prádikat s. CPR 25.21, Komm. zu Z. 8. 


- dedodtnt[a: Zur abstrakten Anrede dógA«pótnc s. CPR 25.27, Komm. 
zu Z. 1 mit ausführlichen Literaturhinweisen. Wie dort bemerkt, ist ddeA@dtn¢ 
in den literarischen Briefen eher selten, in den spátantik-byzantinischen Papy- 
rusbriefen dagegen sehr háufig anzutreffen. 


2 Kaizepi ov kehebet vv évtadOa: Subjekt von keAeóet könnte sowohl 
eine im erhaltenen Fragment nicht erwähnte Person als auch der in Z. 1 
genannte Adressat gewesen sein. Im letztgenannten Fall ware das gramma- 
tische Subjekt des Satzes die Phrase ñ duetépa Heop'Aartog Q6g)pórnc bzw. 
eine verwandte Formulierung, die am Ende der Z. 1 oder am Anfang der Z. 
2 gestanden hátte. 

Die Verwendung des Genetivs tév évtan nach dem Verb ist merk- 
würdig. Daß es sich dabei um keinen Schreibfehler handelt, sondern um eine 
bewußte Ausdrucksweise, ergibt sich aus P.Apoll. 54.3 (2. Hälfte 7. Jh. [s. BL 
8:10]): koù nepi àv KeAevet TOV Evradda. An beiden Stellen hat der Ausdruck 
wohl die Bedeutung: „was er befiehlt bezüglich der hiesigen Angelegenheiten". 
Wie die vorliegende Konstruktion zustande kam, ist unklar. Am ehesten haben 
die Schreiber im 7. Jh. den prápositionalen Ausdruck nepi tov Evraida durch 
einen einfachen partitiven Genitiv (tv évva0a) ersetzt. 


3 npovoig tod 6onótov 0200: Der Ausdruck ist zwar, soweit wir sehen, 
in der vorliegenden Formulierung papyrologisch nicht bezeugt, aber in seiner 
Grundform schon seit dem 4. Jh. nachweisbar; vgl. PKell. 1.71.7-8 (Mitte 4. 
Jh.): eb Éyovtec tens npo|vo(g tod God. Sinn der Stelle ist offensichtlich, daß 
die Hoffnung besteht, daß die Kollekte mit Hilfe Gottes erfolgreich sein würde. 


— &860n: Der Schreiber könnte sich für die Passiv-Form entschieden 
haben, weil das Geld in einer Sammelaktion zusammengebracht wurde. 


- dvaAvtpóosr Das Substantiv dvaAdrpwoıg war in den Papyri bis heu- 
te nur dreimal bezeugt und scheint sich immer auf die Lósung eines Pfandes 
im Zusammenhang mit der Tilgung einer Schuld zu beziehen. Die Belege sind 
folgende: PCair.Masp. 2.67167.12-14 (566-573): kai adtod tod mpwtot[vz0v] 
| duölv] matpdc teðvnkótos mpd ts tovtov dvadvTpdoE@[c] | k[aj 
[Gx]o8ócs[cc] tod adt[od] ypéouc; P.Coll. Youtie 2.92.19-25 (569): xo Let nv 
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adtoù Anoßtacıv Ev tavta re[phiromonca téws EK TOD &uo | épyoysí(pov 
TO Tiutou TOD nPOEIPNUEVOV Evdc vouou(atiov) ådvaðéðoka tà | sipnu(Évo) 
avöpt, BovAouévn àvaAvtpócao0oi tjv Eumv Katanovovusvmv | Gët 
... TapakAnosis QÙTA mpoonyayov Tv Aowd[Sa] | Tadınv ékóavícac0o: eic 
AvaAdıpwow Ths adtiic Oppavik(fic) dógA«fic; SPP 3.339.3-4 (6. Jh.): kaxà 
tijv Sbvanıv tovtov ozo0nkeuuatoo (I. oxo0nkuatov) ypaunareiov tod lol 
[xopíou dv]toc | x[oi] Exovrog tiv ió(av niotıv xai ioydv uéypi Ts Tovrov 
AVOALTPWOERK. 


4 tQ o]ovñ0n: Es handelt sich um ein substantiviertes Adjektiv als Ob- 
jekt zum Infinitiv cuvó&ot. Mit dem Ausdruck tà ouvñ0n ovvd&oı dürfte ge- 
meint sein: „den in solchen Fällen gewöhnlichen Geldbetrag zusammenbrin- 
gen“. Zur vorliegenden Substantivierung vgl. POxy. 55.3814,22-23 (3.-4. Jh.): 
Hkovoa oov Gu | tà ouvúñ0n nácyeic ko.; P.Cair.Masp. 1.67002.3.5 (567; zur 
Datierung s. HGV): tà ouvñ0n npädaı. 


- ouváéou: Das Verb ist im Sinne von „den Geldbetrag zusammenbrin- 
gen“ zu verstehen. Eine Parallele, in der ouv&yo sich ähnlich wie hier auf eine 
Kollekte bezieht, liefert P Lond. 5.1660.12-14 (ca. 553): ... képóoc «16v?» uo 
zuttóvtov Aaßeiv Kai ovvá&oi dypumtiotac (I. &yponvoc?) kai kataßoreiv | 
gic tatas k[ai] e[v]eyketv dutv tov Adyov EKAOTOV kepakatov Kal ékáotn 
| àxo600£0G KA. 


- mooo: Gemeint ist der Geldbetrag, der für die Lösung des Pfandes 
eingesetzt werden sollte. 


5 Nach dem Staurogramm am Zeilenbeginn folgen geringe Spuren vor 
sowie ober- und unterhalb eines größeren Lochs im Papyrusblatt. Vermutlich 
stand hier eine Formel wie T &ntöog / &mó60c TÔ Tà návta KTA. 


- c]àzó(vta) Peopva(d)K(t) u[ov: Die Kombination t]à ná(vta) und 
BEopuA(d)k(to) ist zwar äußerst selten, aber durchaus bezeugt; vgl. etwa die 
griechische Adresse des koptischen Ostrakons P Worp 63.5 (6./7. Jh.): T tà tà 
na(vra) 0:0puA(ákto) dógAoà Iodvvn xo. Bei uns stand nach u[ov entweder 
ebenfalls àózAqó (vgl. Z. 1: tjv due]tépav 009óXaktov dderpdtnyt[a) oder 
aber anderes wie ózonótn. 
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Packing List of a Katholikos! 


Philip F. Venticinque Cornell College 


Abstract 
Edition of a fourth-century packing list in two columns prepared 
for an unnamed katholikos for a trip. The list is organized according 
to the containers which held the articles of clothing, often luxury 
items. Latin terms and diminutive forms are two prominent features 
in the text. 


P.Mich. inv. 424 HxW = 24.5 x21.5 cm Provenance unknown, 
IV CE 


Purchased in Egypt by B.P. Grenfell and F.W. Kelsey in March-April 1920. 
Margin of 2 cm on the left. Top and bottom edges preserved. Bottom left edge 
andright edge damaged. The text was folded in thirds horizontally. For the date 
see, e.g., Schubart, Papyri Graecae Berolinenses, 38 b (348 CE) = BGU 2.405. 

According to the notation drönvnua KadoAıkod on the verso this text 
appears to be a packing list prepared by an unnamed katholikos, or a member 
of his staff, for a trip. The wide-ranging duties of the katholikos, a post that 
Diocletian created in 286 CE, would have required him to visit cities and nome 
capitals in the provinces into which Egypt was divided and over which he exer- 
cised ultimate financial responsibility? It is also possible that the trip took the 
katholikos beyond Egypt, on the model of the journey to Antioch undertaken 


' This edition began to take shape during the American Society of Papyrology's Sum- 
mer Institute held at the University of Cincinnati in 2005. Peter van Minnen and Jean- 
Luc Fournet directed the institute and provided immeasurable help with the edition 
that has resulted. I also benefited from excellent feedback and suggestions provided by 
the anonymous readers and David Martinez. Finally, I would like to thank Brendan 
Haug at the University of Michigan for checking several readings and providing me 
with images of the text. 

? RSS. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton 1993) 67; on the katholikos see also 
J. Lallemand, L'administration civile de l'Égypte de lavenement de Dioclétien à la créa- 
tion du diocèse (284-382). Contribution à l'étude des rapports entre l'Égypte et l'Empire 
à la fin du Ile et au IVe siècle (Bruxelles 1964) 78-95 and in particular 84-87, and D. 
Hagedorn, “Zum Amt des Dioiketes im römischen Aegypten,’ YCS 28 (1985) 167-210. 
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in 322 or 323 CE by Theophanes, an official and member of the elite of Her- 
mopolis.? Theophanes himself may have served on the staff of the katholikos 
Vitalis, who authored letters of recommendation on Theophanes' behalf that 
were likely intended to be used during his travels through other provinces.* 

An inventory of clothing and other items (jewelry, purple dye, and fine 
oil) included among the accounts related to Theophanes journey prepared 
by members of his own staff or household contains a number of articles also 
found in the present list: various tunics (otiydpıa, owddvia, deduatikia), 
shawls (ävaBoAdäia), and towels (paxıáðua).* John Matthews has questioned 
whether the list actually records an inventory of items Theophanes brought on 
his travels as Colin Roberts and Ramsey MacMullen had suggested. Instead, 
Matthews contends that it is an account of household property, or even of a 
weaving workshop, related to a financial matter or dispute in which Theo- 
phanes was involved as an imperial official. The description of the present 
document as both a bzdéuvnua, a term used for lists and inventories as well 
as reports, memos, and proceedings, and as a ypagn twatiov in line 1, would 
seem to identify this text somewhat more securely as a packing list.” Whether 
or not the inventory included in Theophanes' papers was a packing list, it does 
contain a number of items and clothing which Roberts had described as ^well 
selected for desert traveling? Perhaps the same can be said for the clothing that 
had been packed for the katholikos as detailed in this list. 

The packing list contains two columns of text organized according to the 
containers which held the items: saddlebags and small leather sacks. Most of 
the first column is preserved fairly well. The initial portions of the final six 
lines of the text in column one have been lost. The writing is also difficult to 
make out in many places; at lines 12-14 the ink has almost entirely faded which 
renders line 14 unreadable except for the numeral at the end of the line. Only 
the beginning of several lines in what would have been the second column can 
be read, but from what can be deciphered the second column concerns more 
articles of clothing. 


3 On Theophanes, his travels, and the dossier of texts associated with him, see J.F. 
Matthews, The Travels of Theophanes: Travel, Business, and Daily Life in the Roman East 
(New Haven, CT 2006). 

* For Vitalis, see PLRE I, 970 (Vitalis 1); on Theophanes relationship with Vitalis, 
see Matthews (n. 3) 33-40. 

° PRyl. 4.627 (early fourth century CE). 

6 Matthews (n. 3) 43-45. 

7 For a similar use describing a list of clothing, see P Mich. 14.684.2 (fifth/sixth cen- 
tury CE): ónopvnotikóv ipatiwv. 
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Examples of inventories and clothing lists compiled for business, private, 
religious, or military use abound.’ The list prepared for the katholikos seems to 
parallel more closely other lists of clothes or goods, inventories of household 
items, and packing lists like P Wash. Univ. 1.58 (fifth century CE) than docu- 
ments related to the vestis militaris.? In terms ofthe specific clothing included, 
the list compares better with fourth-century lists such as POxy. 1.109 (third/ 
fourth century CE), POxy. 14.1741 (fourth century CE), or PGen. 1.80 (late 
fourth century CE). Besides the chlamys that the katholikos brought with him 
on his trip, unsurprisingly the present list does not compare well with the list 
of clothes prepared for Zenon in the third century BCE (P.Cair.Zen. 1.59092, 
257 BCE). However, the number and variety of garments that Zenon brought 
along, including various cloaks (xkauw6èec), tunics (yit@vec), and outer gar- 
ments (iuri) suitable for the winter and summer (including four different 
cloaks and six tunics for winter, both new and old), suggests that the three 
dalmatic tunics and no less than ten sticharia of different styles which the 
katholikos brought along might not have been exceptional for an important 
official to bring on a trip through Egypt. 

The appeal of catalogs and lists such as this one often lies with the interest- 
ing lexical and philological information that they tend to offer. The packing list 
prepared for the katholikos does not fail to provide its share of lexical oddities, 
rare words, and use of terms seemingly in unconventional ways. The number 
of Latin terms and the proliferation of diminutive forms which denote not so 
much a smaller size but rather the fact that a specific article of clothing is made 
of a particular material, or belongs to a certain category of clothing, are two of 
the texts prominent features." In this sense, the packing list exhibits evidence 
of what became an increasing trend of Latinization in Egypt and the eastern 
provinces following the reforms of Diocletian in areas beyond government and 


° For examples of lists of clothes see P. Mich. 14.684 (fifth/sixth century CE), POxy. 
1.109 (third/fourth century CE), POxy. 6.921 (third century CE), POxy. 7.1051 (third 
century CE), POxy. 14.1741 (early fourth century CE), as well as P.Heid. 7.406 (fourth/ 
fifth century CE); J.A. Sheridan, Columbia Papyri IX: The Vestis Militaris Codex (At- 
lanta, GA 1998) 73-80, discusses the military context of clothes in her detailed study 
of the vestis militaris. 

? Fora catalog of Byzantine period lists, see D. Montserrat, “A List of Monastic Gar- 
ments from Oxyrhynchus,” BASP 29 (1992) 81-84, esp. 81, n. 2; for further discussion 
of inventories and lists, see E. Husselman, in P.Coll. Youtie 2, pp. 553-563; see also E. 
Husselman, “Pawnbrokers’ Accounts from Roman Egypt,’ TAPA 92 (1961) 251-266. 

10 W. Petersen, Greek Diminutives in -ıov (Weimar 1910) 68, 94-96, 264-265; see 
also S. Daris, Il lessico latino nel greco d'Egitto (Barcelona 1991?) for discussion and 
references. 
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the military; especially prominent was the use of Latin for textiles and clothing 
as Jean-Luc Fournet has discussed." 

Of particular interest - and what sets this list apart from others - is the 
scribes choice to inventory the quantity of an item in two ways: first by writing 
out the number immediately following the item and then recording it numeri- 
cally at the columns right margin. It is a style of numerical notation that is regu- 
larly found in receipts where scribes often use numerals to indicate quantity 
in addition to writing out the number, but seems to have been less common 
in lists. The scribe of a roughly contemporary clothing list that was perhaps 
assembled in preparation for a journey, P.Gen. 1.80 (mid-fourth century CE), 
noted an items quantity only with a numeral." Another scribe who produced 
an inventory of articles placed on a boat recorded everything numerically save 
for a single saddlebag (Otcakkía uia). One of the pawnbrokers accounts pub- 
lished by E.M. Husselman includes some slippage between entries: the quanti- 
ties of some items are listed with a numeral and others are spelled out, such 
as the two large bowls at line 29 (ckáqn 80-07 ueyáña) and the four butcher 
knives at line 32 (uayaipia téooapes naysıpırd); but the scribe did not use a 
combination notation for the entries." There are examples of lists that do use 
the same combination notation for producing an inventory, however, includ- 
ingone that also served as a receipt for garments to be given to someone as part 
of a transaction (P. Mich. 14.684 [fifth/sixth century CE]; see also SB 16.12249 
[fifth/sixth century CE]). 

When approaching inventories, accounts, and lists, it is important to re- 
member that clothes and the textiles from which they were made represented 
a significant investment on the part of the owner, and some of the items enu- 
merated here would have been quite costly.'* Clothing and the raw materials 
associated with clothing manufacture were expensive, although costs likely 
varied depending on time and place and clothing did not have to be purchased 
frequently. Roger Bagnall has estimated that garments used by the military, 


1 J.-L. Fournet, “The Multilingual Environment of Late Antique Egypt: Greek, Latin, 
Coptic, and Persian Documentation,” in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of 
Papyrology (Oxford 2009) 421-429. 

? See also POxy. 1.109 (third/fourth century CE). 

5 SB 8.9834b (fourth century CE). 

"^ For information on clothing costs, see A.C. Johnson Roman Egypt to the Reign of 
Diocletian. An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, vol. 2 (Baltimore 1936) 318-320; 
see also A.C. Johnson and L.C. West, Byzantine Egypt: Economic Studies (Princeton 
1949) 186-188; H.-J. Drexhage, Preise, Mieten/Pachten, Kosten und Lóhne im rómischen 
Agypten bis zum Regierungsantritt Diokletians (St. Katharinen 1991) 351-370; and Ba- 
gnall (n. 2) 33. 
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which included a number of items listed here (tunics, mantles, and cloaks) 
may have cost up to 2 months’ pay during this period.^ Wool provided the 
material for most basic garments, especially for military use, but the linen and 
silk mentioned in this text provided more expensive alternatives for common 
articles of clothing.'* The luxury items and expensive clothing mentioned in 
this text, including the different styles of linen tunics, embroidered and dyed 
(with no specific reference to wool), seem fitting for a person of wealth and 
status such as a katholikos of the middle fourth century. 


Column 1 
YPagn tv Ev TO pukpó Téo iptatiov 
SaApatixiov AVODV TOPPUPHOULOV Ev 


H 2 Ze V 
stiyapıa {Eu} TAOVLAPIKA TÉVTOL £ 

H N ç ^ 
PAaKıaAıa TAODLApIKa 900 p 

5 &tepov Awovdiov TOPPLVPWOLLOV Ev a’ 

avaßoAdsta úo p 

H \ vor p. 
stixapıa UTA Katvà 600 H 

24 H \ \ / ^ 
[£v] otıyapıa Awe. Ata tpia y 

évinpo otv otuépiov Awobv ueotöv noA[a]tóv a 

10 octvóóviov LEGTÔV katvòv Ev a’ 

Kal Ev ótcakkíg. Ev TH Evi HEPL 

VH SE a” 

.... pirmos [Év(?) a” 

traces a” 

15 owddviov Katvov Ev a” 


Kal Ev TO Etép@ pépi Ths SioaKkKtac 
SOAHATIKIOV AEDKÖV oryyipikòv Ev 
SOAHATIKIOV AEvKOV dxo . . . TUPIOU Ev 
EdAadiavoc ic 

20 yAaubs1ov zpıßıröv Ev 
[s zs; ] z*opoúpa pía 
Kaes ]ov Ev 

[kai Ev étlépa Stoakkia Ev tÔ Evi pépi 
[ctv6]óvia. roppupooma Kata dbo p 

25 ... wvre maAatdv Ev a 
eee ]. . 1oKıovrov Ev a 


1 Bagnall (n. 2) 33; Sheridan estimated that clothing costs during the first century CE 
could be roughly 1/3 of a soldier's salary on the basis of papyri; see Sheridan (n. 8) 82. 

16 Bagnall (n. 2) 33; see also D.L. Carroll, Looms and Textiles of the Copts (Seattle 
1988) 6. 
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Column 2 
owóóv[iov 

Kal &v TH Étep® [épi thc Etépac ówakkíag 
páxvn ..[ 
spatium 3 cm 

30 oeddviov ueotóv . [ 


Verso > 
31 drouvnua KadoAıkod 


livatiov pap. 31 névre 9LéveOnpa 11/péper 16l pépet 211. 
noppvpdoma 231 pépet 281 uepeı 30 1. pañéviov 


Column 1 
“List of clothes in a small leather bag: 
One dalmatic linen tunic with a purple border 
Five embroidered tunics 
Two embroidered towels 
5 Another linen garment with a purple border 
Two shawls 
Two new plain tunics 
Three plain linen tunics 
One old linen tunic, full, a covering for the others(?) 
10 One new full linen garment 


== — Q ND ND — NY UH 


And in one part of a saddlebag: 


eurem 


15 One new linen garment 


And in the other part of the saddlebag: 
One white silk lined(?) Dalmatic tunic 
One white ... Dalmatic tunic 
One Eulalian garment 

20 One worn mantle 
One purple garment(?) 
One? 


Koch ` bei ` bei ` Kei Hi n 
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And in one part of the other saddlebag: 


Two new linen garments with a purple border 2 
25 One old? 1 

One? 1" 
Column 2 


“A linen garment 


And in the other part of the other saddlebag: 


A... cloak 1 
30 A hooded cape I5 
Verso 

“Memo of the katholikos" 


1 néAo: A transliteration of the Latin pellis, a leather skin or hide; see 
Johnson and West (n. 14) 124, citing neAAoÖ6xog (Pand. 2.17, sixth/seventh 
century CE). The pellis could be used as a container or wrapping with which to 
carry or transport clothes, as mentioned in Digest 33.10.5.1: de tapetis autem vel 
linteis, quibus insternuntur vehicula, dubitari potest, an sint in suppellectili. Sed 
dicendum est potius instrumenti viatorii ea esse, sicut pelles, quibus involvuntur 
vestimenta, lora quoque, quibus hae pelles constringi solent. 


2 daAuatikiov. This is a diminutive form of doAuarıcn. Several terms 
are attested that seem to refer to the same style of long sleeved tunic which 
served as one of the basic articles of clothing for men, women, and children in 
Egypt and elsewhere. On the variant spellings see Lex.Lat.Lehn., 220-221 and 
226-227; Daris (n. 10) 38-39; R. Murri, “Richerche sugli abiti menzionati nei 
papiri greco egizi: I” Aegyptus 23 (1943) 121-127; and Sheridan (n. 8) 77-78. 
As the name implies, these tunics owe their origin to the province of Dalmatia 
and may be attested in Egypt as early as the second century CE, although the 
earliest securely dated reference is found in SB 24.15992.1.22, and 4.5 (222 CE); 
see POxy. 12.1583 (second century CE), P Harr. 1.105 (second/third century 
CE), CPR 1.21 (230 CE); see also S. Lauffer, Diokletians Preisedikt (Berlin 1971) 
263 (Ed.Diocl. 19.9). Dalmatic tunics were often decorated with borders or 
bands around the sleeves, as may be the case with the garment mentioned 
in line 2, or squares and roundels in various patterns. For discussion see J.P. 
Wild, “Clothing in the North-West Provinces of the Roman Empire,” Bon- 
ner Jahrbücher 168 (1968) 222-223; F Pritchard and C. Verhecken-Lammens, 
"Two Wide-Sleeved Linen Tunics from Roman Egypt, in P. Walton Rogers, 
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L. Bender Jorgensen, and A. Rast-Eicher (eds.), The Roman Textile Industry 
and Its Influence: A Birthday Tribute to John Peter Wild (Oxford 2001) 21-29; 
and M. Mossakowska-Gaubert, “Quelques expressions grecques liées à l'aspect 
technique de la production des tuniques en Égypte; in B. Mathieu, D. Meeks, 
and M. Wissa (eds.), Lapport de l'Égypte à l'histoire des techniques. Méthodes, 
chronologie et comparaisons (Cairo 2006) 172-173. 


- mopQupóoipov. A variant of toppvpdomoc, the term refers to the 
purple-dyed wool borders which were attached to the linen garments. For a 
discussion of the word and variant spellings, see Gignac, Gram. 1:234, 27 and 
H.C. Youtie, “P. Mich. inv. 1373: epvikovaov,” ZPE 21 (1976) 26-28, where 
it describes a dalmatic linen tunic with a purple border included in a dowry 
dated to the third century CE. 


3 cuyápia. The reading of otuópia is almost certain based on lines 7 
and 8 of this document and is well attested; see PGen. 1.80.3 (fourth century 
CE), SB 10.10258 (fourth century CE), P.Heid. 7.406 (fourth/fifth century CE); 
see also Lauffer, Diokletians Preisedikt, 240 (Ed.Diocl. 7.56). The otixüpiov 
(Latin strictoria) was a type of tunic popular for both civilian and military 
use made from two pieces of cloth (either wool or linen) and may have been 
plain white, colored, or decorated; see Souter, A Glossary of Later Latin, s.v. 
strictoria. Much like the dalmatic tunic, the otwóptov appears to have been 
worn by men, woman, and children; however, the sleeves of the ottydptov 
may have been more snug; see Mossakowska-Gaubert, “Quelques expressions 
grecques, 173. For further discussion see Sheridan (n. 8) 76-77, J. Diethart, 
"Papyri aus byzantinischer Zeit als Fundgrube für lexikographisches und re- 
alienkundliches Material,” AnalPap 2 (1990) 81-114, esp. 87, text 2 (fifth/sixth 
century CE), and J. Diethart, “Drei Papyri aus der Papyrussammlung der Os- 
terreichischen Nationalbibliothek zur Realienkunde und Lexikographie, ZPE 
127 (1999) 163-166, esp. 165. 


- (éu)zAovpapiká. It is possible that the scribe has combined two ad- 
jectives here and began to write EunAovua before writing rAovuapixd. Like 
nAoVnapıKd, EunAovuog refers to embroidery or embroidered garments; see 
P Fouad 74.6 (fourth century CE), SB 18.13965.13 (sixth/seventh century CE) 
and SPP 20.245.13-14 (sixth century CE); see also Lauffer, Diokletians Preise- 
dikt, 268. Both adjectives are derived from Latin terms: plumatus, “embroi- 
dered? and plumarius, “an embroiderer" The adjective nAovnapıka is a vari- 
ant form of npovuapıkd; see P Mich 14.684.12 (fifth/sixth century CE), where 
it describes the ornamented or embroidered square panels on many tunics 
(taßàía); see also P Dubl. 20.3 (329 CE), where the editor has suggested 102. Ho 
nAov[na]pıca, based on restorations of otıyapıov zAovpo[pikóv] for otıyapıov 
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nAovuältov in POxy. 14.1741.16 (fourth century CE), and of ottydp[ta nAov- 
ua]pwé in SB 16.12940.12 (sixth century CE). The term also describes articles 
of women’s clothing, such as a veil (uagóptiov) in PSI 9.1082.14 (fourth cen- 
tury CE) or an embroidered headband (pakıdAıov yovaiketov) in SB 3.7033.45 
(481 CE). For thovuapwôc and its Latin root, see Daris (n. 10) 90 and for a full 
discussion of rAovpapiKéc, and its variants nAoVULÄToG and nAOVLLAPIOLOG, see 
Diethart, AnalPap 2 (1990) 82-86. 


4 gaxıdııa zAovpoptkó. Derived from the Latin faciale, Lampe defines 
a pakidAov as a “cloth for the head or face" and refers to some sort of towel 
or kerchief. The reading seems fairly certain based on similar examples of 
clothing lists; see SB 20.14203.6 (fifth/sixth century CE), 14211.16 (mid-fifth 
century CE), POxy 7.1026.13 (fifth century CE), and the variant paxkıäpıov in 
PGen 80.5 (fourth century CE); for a mention of pakıdAıa zAovupnoptká, see 
SB 3.7033.45 (481 CE). For discussion of pakıdAıa and its variant forms see J. 
O'Callaghan, “El 'Sudario' en los Papiros Griegos de Época Romana,’ APF 22 
(1973) 147-150; see also Daris (n. 10) 114. 


5 dwovédtov. A diminutive of A(voc; see POxy. 1.114.8 (second/third cen- 
tury CE), POxy. 14.1741.22 (early fourth century CE), and SB 6.9158.8 (fifth 
century CE). For discussion, see Diethart, AnalPap 2 (1990) 93-94 and 99-102. 


from the third and fourth centuries CE, including the inventory among Theo- 
phanes' papers, PRyl. 4.627 (fourth century CE); for additional examples see 
POxy. 1.109 (third/fourth century CE), POxy. 6.921.17 (third century CE), 
POxy. 14.1741.20 (early fourth century CE), all cited by Murri, Aegyptus 23 
(1943) 111. Other references can be found in private letters, such as POxy. 
20.2273 (late third century CE), and among the fourth-century price declara- 
tions submitted to the logistes by the presiding officers of craft and merchant 
associations, specifically POxy. 54.3776 (343 CE), a declaration submitted by 
the kom t&v 000vionoXóv. 


7-8 tá. A word that normally denotes inferior quality, LSJ defines ró. 
as “plain, simple, unadorned, ordinary" In this context, perhaps, Aité may refer 
to otuópta that do not have any borders or embroidery work as opposed to the 
embroidered tunics in line 3 above. Although somewhat later than the present 
text, for examples see CPR 10.106 (sixth century CE), otıyap(ıa) té and SB 
20.14206.8 (seventh century CE), which refers to four oıwöovıa Atta. oo: 
for additional discussion see Diethart, AnalPap 2 (1990) 93. 
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9 Unlike the rest of the list, the scribe only noted the quantity of the item 
in numerical fashion by writing an alpha. He did not finish the line by writing 
év as we would expect, although the end of the line is somewhat damaged. 


- &viAnua: The scribe appears to have begun writing éviAnpa in the 
previous line only to cross it out and continue with more items below. He then 
begins line 9 with &veAnna, which refers to some sort of wrapper or cover. In 
this case, it could refer to a wrapper or cover for the clothing contained in the 
small bag (êv tÔ kp néo) mentioned to in line 1; the old linen otu(épiov 
listed in line 9 might have been used as the covering or wrapper. Another pos- 
sibility, and perhaps more likely, is to construe éviAnua closely with aùtôv and 
ueotóv, suggesting that it is being used as a cover and full of other garments, 
tunics, or items not specified. 


10  ctvóóviov. A diminutive form of owdev and a commonly attested 
word in lists of clothing, it is usually translated as “linen cloth” or a “linen gar- 
ment”; for examples and discussion, see PMich 14.684.13 (fifth/sixth century 
CE), POxy. 6.921.15,19,21 (third century CE), POxy. 7.1051.12 (third century 
CE), and P Gen. 80.8 (fourth century CE) where the text reads ctvóóviov. The 
diminutive seems to refer to garments made from linen, while owóóv can 
refer to the garments themselves as well as the raw materials. The pairing of 
ctvóóviov with ugotóv appears to be rare and the meaning of the phrase is 
uncertain (similarly with peAdviov ueotóv in line 30). 


11 ówakkíg. Described by several editors as a “saddlebag,’ see POxy. 
16.1923.6 (fifth/sixth century CE); P. Mich. 9.576.1 (third century CE); PGen. 
80.12 (fourth century CE); P.Coll. Youtie 2.84.10 (fourth century CE). In this 
context it appears to be treated as a feminine noun because of its pairing with 
a feminine article at line 16. In nearly all other examples one finds the neuter 
diodkktov. A possible exception can be found in PColl. Youtie 2.84.10, where a 
single saddlebag (Stoaxkta uia), which E. Husselman interpreted as a feminine 
noun, was cataloged as cargo placed upon a boat. As a solution to the confu- 
sion between dtodxktov and ótcakxía, H.C. Youtie suggested that instead the 
line should be read as a neuter plural, ó16ókkto, combined with the numeral. 
Accepting this reading would produce a translation of something on the order 
of “saddlebags: 1,” based on the parallel provided by POxy. 16.1923.6 (fifth/ 
sixth century CE), which is itself another list of items placed on a boat. For 
discussion of the word and its variants, see H.C. Youtie, “Aicoxia pia? ZPE 
35 (1979) 108 (repr. in Scriptiunculae Posteriores, vol. 2 [Bonn 1982] 552). Al- 
though possible, this solution and suggested reading ofthe term would not be 
appropriate here. In fact, the use of the feminine instead of neuter in texts of 
late antique date such as the case here is not, perhaps, an isolated phenomenon, 
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particularly for numerical compounds, instruments, or articles of clothing; see 
G. Husson, “Tó dtodcktov / ñ ówcakkía: formes concurrentes du genre féminin 
parallèles aux neutres en -ion,’ in Atti del XVII Congresso Internazionale di 
Papirologia, vol. 3 (Napoli 1984) 1297-1301; see also L.R. Palmer, A Grammar 
of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri (Oxford 1946) 71-72, 82. 


17 cuwipikóv. This appears to be a form of the Latin subsericus, mean- 
ing “half-silken;” see OLD s.v. sericus. Diocletians Price Edict regulates the 
wages received by a tailor (sarcinator, pértnc) for working with silk (holoserica, 
öAoonpıköv) or silk-blends (supserica, ovjwyeitóv) as linings of a garment 
(vestis, iudrıov), which may be the case here (Ed.Diocl. 7.48-51); the term also 
refers to dalmatic tunics and other varieties of clothing mentioned in the Price 
Edict (Ed.Diocl. 19.9-19); see Lauffer, Diokletians Preisedikt, 239, 263-264. 


18 dno... taptov. The text is difficult to read here and has made find- 
ing a parallel difficult. One possibility is to read it as ano votaptov and that a 
white dalmatic tunic from a notarius has been packed. Jean-Luc Fournet has 
suggested reading àzxoóvtapíov, a form of dxodutnpiov, and interpreting the 
item asa white dalmatic tunic for the undressing room; his reading is tempting, 
but àzoóvtfiptov is not securely attested in papyri otherwise (see the tentative 
supplement in PSI 5.547.29 from the mid-third century BCE). 


19 EöAoAtavöc. The first letter remains uncertain. A letter (POxy. 
56.3860; late fourth century CE) exchanged between Taesis and her husband 
Tiro, a military official on the staff of the dux, regarding a number of items he 
has arranged to be sent to her presumably during his absence, could help us 
interpret EdAaAtavic here. One of the items is a tetpáXaoov E0AoA1vÓv, a 
type of cloth or towel according to M.G. Sirivianou, the text's editor; see POxy. 
56.3860.21n. Sirivianou identified the "Eulalian quaternion" in Taesis' letter 
with an item mentioned in Diocletians Price Edict, o[a]Bávov e0Xo210vÀv 
... Tetpékaccov (Ed.Diocl. 28.60); see Lauffer, Diokletians Preisedikt, 276-277 
for discussion of the Greek and Latin terms and Latin equivalent terms saba- 
norum Eulalianorum ... quaternion. If the reading is correct, although there 
is no mention of a sabanum in the present text, perhaps EbAuAtavdc, which 
may ultimately derive from a personal name, could refer to a type or style of 
cloth or garment by itself. 


20 yAapdédiov. A diminutive form of yAapióc taken to mean a mantle or 
rectangular cloak hooked up over the shoulder, such as in POxy. 10.1288.24, 
(318-323 CE); see also Ed.Diocl. 19.1a, 23, 69-70 and Lauffer, Diokletians 
Preisedikt, 261-262, 267. The diminutive is rare but not unattested; see POxy. 
62.4348.8 (fourth century CE), a list of tax rates where a xkau681ov is named 
among clothes supposedly counted for the vestis militaris; for inclusion of 
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yAauúðiov and yAauúc in similar lists, see SB 16.12543 v? 2 (327 CE), SB 
20.14211.12 (mid-fifth century CE), and POxy. 16.1905.6 (mid-fourth cen- 
tury CE, on date see BL 7:142); see also the discussion in Diethart, AnalPap 
2 (1990) 101. 


- TpiBucóv: It is best to interpret this as a form of the adjective tpiBaKdc 
Cold" or “worn”), commonly associated with worn clothing and other old 
household items; see P.Cair.Zen. 1.59092 (257 BCE), P. Mich 9.576 (third cen- 
tury CE), POxy. 6.921 (third century CE), P Bingen 117 (third/fourth century 
CE), and P Oxy. 14.1645 (308 CE). There is an adjective tpıßırög, which means 
"based on experience,’ which may have confused the scribe here. 


26 ]|..toKtovtov. This is a problematic line that is difficult to read. Per- 
haps after the lacuna we might expect an adjective ending in -tôc. 


29 póyvn.G. Ioannidou suggests translating the term as “blanket(?)” at 
P.Oxy. 59.4004.14 (fifth century CE), but péxvn (Latin racana or rachana) also 
appears to designate a cloak or mantle, presumably without a hood, unlike the 
paenula mentioned in the subsequent line; see PGen. 1.80.7 (fourth century 
CE), SB 20.14204 (fifth/sixth century CE), CPR 8.65 (sixth century CE), and 
P Naglun. 1.11.12 (sixth century CE); see also Lauffer, Diokletians Preisedikt, 
240 (Ed.Diocl. 7.60) and 262 (Ed.Diocl. 19.5) and Diethart, ZPE 64 (1986) 79. 


30 qQeAóviov. Refers to a type of outer garment, a hooded cape, or a cloak 
and is a diminutive form of qatvóAn (latin paenula); see POxy. 59.4002.10 
(fifth/sixth century CE), PGen. 1.80.14 (fourth century CE), P.Heid. 7.406.23 
(fourth/fifth century CE), and P. Mich 14.684.6 (fifth/sixth century CE); for the 
word's variants, see Gignac, Gram. 1:154; for a discussion of the article of cloth- 
ing, see L.M. Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans (Baltimore 1938) 
87-92 and E Kolb, “Römische Mantel: paenula, lacerna, uavóón; MDAIR 80 
(1973) 73-116. J.P. Wild, “Bath and the Identification of the Caracalla, Bri- 
tannia 17 (1986) 352-353 suggests that the paenula was a common article of 
clothing among military and government officials, which would perhaps place 
it in proper context here. 
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Villages, Requisitions, and Tax Districts: 
Two Greek Lists 
from the Eighth-Century Fayyüm 


Lajos Berkes Ruprecht-Karls-Universitat Heidelberg 
Brendan Haug University of Michigan 


Abstract 
Edition of two 8th-century Greek lists from the southwestern Fayyüm 
organized by choria. 


Published here are two 8th-century lists organized by choria, P.CtYBR inv. 
379 and 461, held by Yale University’s Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library.' They belong to Acquisition 1931a, which is comprised of 686 papyri 
acquired by Michael Rostovtzeff and C. Bradford Welles in Egypt sometime 
before 10 February 1931 with funds donated by Edward Stephen Harkness and 
by the estate of Yale professor emeritus of Greek Horatio McLeod Reynolds. 
P.CtYBR inv. 379 and 461 belong to a lot purchased from Maurice Nahman 
in Cairo.’ 


! These texts are published under the Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library's 
Open Access, No Reservations Policy: http://beinecke.library.yale.edu/research/ 
library-catalogs-databases/guide-yale-papyrus-collection/beinecke-library-papyri- 
policy (accessed 5 February 2016). Both papyri were studied in person by B. Haug at 
the Beinecke in 2013 and later by both authors from high-quality digital images that are 
no longer available at the Beinecke’s website. We would like to extend our sincere thanks 
to Nikolaos Gonis for initially discovering these texts, to James G. Keenan for bringing 
them to our attention and critiquing our transcriptions, and to the anonymous refer- 
ees for their numerous suggestions and corrections. Catalogue records: P.CtYBR inv. 
379: http://brbl-legacy.library.yale.edu/papyrus/oneSET.asp?pid=379%20fol; P.CtYBR 
inv. 461: http://brbl-legacy.library.yale.edu/papyrus/oneSET.asp?pid=461%20fol. Ac- 
cessed 1 June 2016. 

? Acquisition 1931a - comprising P.CtYBR inv. 296-971, 2354, 2945, 2946, and 2969- 
2977 - represents eight separate purchases made by Rostovtzeff and Welles from deal- 
ers in Cairo, Fayyüm, and Luxor. Of these, the papyri purchased from Nahman are 
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Both papyri emanate from the official apparatus of the Fayyüm pagar- 
chy and are composed in the prevailing script of the eighth-century Arsinoite 
chancery? Operating trilingually in Greek, Coptic, and Arabic in the early Is- 
lamic period,“ this bureaucracy produced the fiscal documentation and official 
correspondence that comprises the overwhelming bulk of the Greek papyri 
surviving from the 8th-century Fayyüm. It is nonetheless not altogether clear 
what level of the administration produced the texts published here. P.CtYBR 
inv. 379 preserves a register of payments or arrears in oil over four indiction 
years from an alphabetical list of fifteen village choria (local units of fiscal 
assessment) all located in the southwestern Fayyüm.? Such a text could have 
been drawn up centrally in Medinat al-Fayyüm or in the headquarters of the 
local district, but it is impossible to decide this with certainty. The second text, 
P.CtYBR inv. 461, however, seems to preserve a list of workers requisitioned 
from the southwestern Fayyüm. Such a document very likely derives from the 
lower echelons of the Fayyüm administration. 

The list of choria preserved in P.CtYBR inv. 379 represents a formal ad- 
ministrative subdivision of the Fayyüm pagarchy, here named a meros, likely 
an equivalent to the contemporary Arabic term hayyiz.5 This particular meros 
is overseen by a Muslim official by the name of Abd Allah. This individual may 
be identical with the ‘Abd Allah bin As'ad whose Arabic dossier has been stud- 
ied by Petra Sijpesteijn (see below, note on 1. 1).” Although the Arabic docu- 
ments of ‘Abd Allah bin As‘ad’s archive locate his headquarters at Narmüda/ 
Narmouthis - the archaeological site of Medinat Madi on the western edge 
of the Gharaq basin - they do not provide detailed evidence for the extent of 
the region he administered, beyond the fact that it was obviously located in 
the south/southwestern Fayyüm. P.CtYBR inv. 379, however, now reveals an 


inventoried as P.CtYBR inv. 296-319, 323-397, 399, 400, 409-414, 415 (in part), 416-432, 
434-441, 443-462, 465-470, 475-479, and 481-488. 

? L. Berkes, "Schreibübungen mit einem Psalm-Zitat. Neues aus der Verwaltung des 
Fayums im 8. Jh.” ZPE 188 (2014) 241-244 at 241, esp. n. 4. 

^ C£. CPR 22.17 with L. Berkes and Kh. M. Younes, “A Trilingual Scribe from Abbasid 
Egypt? A Note on CPR XXII 17? APF 58 (2012) 97-100. 

5 On the administrative division of the country into choria in the early Islamic period 
see now J. Gascou, “Arabic Taxation in the Mid-Seventh Century Greek Papyri in C. 
Zuckerman (ed.) Constructing the Seventh Century (Paris 2013) 671-677. 

5 In the early Arab period, meros tends to denote a local district placed under the 
authority of a tax collector. Cf. SPP 20.235 v^ (8th cent.), which attests smaller districts 
than those in our papyrus and with Christian tax collectors, see N. Gonis, "Reconsid- 
ering Some Fiscal Documents in Early Islamic Egypt IV,’ ZPE 186 (2013) 270-274 at 
270-272. 

7 P. Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State (Oxford 2013) 131-151. 
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eighth-century ‘Abd Allah administering a territory that encompassed much 
or all of the former meris of Polemon as well as portions of the former meris of 
Themistos, a territory roughly coextensive with the still-obscure Theodosiopo- 
lite nome attested between AD 455 and 644.* Whether or not this indicates 
that the Byzantine-era partition of the Fayyüm into northern and southern 
districts was reproduced in the eighth century is unclear, although ‘Abd Allah 
bin As'ad's Arabic dossier obliquely references at least one additional hayyiz 
in the Fayyüm it as yet remains impossible to determine how many districts 
were active during this period.? 

Although the ‘Abd Allah of P.CtYBR inv. 379 may not be identical with 
‘Abd Allah b. As'ad, as the head of a hayyiz he would still have served as an 
intermediary between the pagarch of the nome and the tax collectors of the 
countryside." The administration of taxation within each hayyiz began with 
the governor in Fustat, who determined the amounts to be levied from each 
pagarchy. These requisitions were then transmitted to the pagarch, who appor- 
tioned the requisitioned sum amongst the various districts of his pagarchy. The 
administrator of each hayyiz further subdivided his share of the requistioned 
total amongst the discrete fiscal entities within his district, i.e. the country 
villages and their agricultural territories (Greek choria, Ar. qura, s. qarya). 

The administrative correspondence within ‘Abd Allah’s dossier reveals 
that tax collection at the hayyiz-level might be facilitated by a symmachos (Ar. 
simmak) dispatched by the pagarch to assist the district head. The pagarch’s 
symmachos was, in turn, assisted by further symmachoi and scribes (Ar. katib) 
belonging to the district head’s personal staff. At the level of the chorion, vil- 
lage headmen and members of the village elite apportioned the tax demands 
amongst the residents of each settlement and assisted in the collection and 
delivery of tax revenues. For the taxes on the land, for instance (jizyat al-ard), 
the collection and delivery of grain to the nome capital was facilitated by trust- 
worthy and solvent locals, who supervized collection and provided draught 
animals for the transportation of grain to Medinat al-Fayyüm. In return, these 
individuals were compensated to the amount of 1 wayba per irdabb of wheat 
delivered (1 irdabb = 6 waybas).'' P.CtYBR inv. 379 may contain reference to 
such village headmen in lines 15-20, which preserve the names of individuals 
from several villages. 


8 T.M. Hickey, “Down and Out in Late Antique Tebtynis, in S. Lippert and M. Schen- 
tuleit (eds.) Graeco-Roman Fayum: Texts and Archaeology (Wiesbaden 2008) 135-142. 

? Sijpesteijn, Shaping 137. 

? The following is drawn from Sijpesteijn, Shaping 209. 

" Sijpesteijn, Shaping, Texts 22 and 23. 
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The stream of communication between the pagarch and his subordinates 
flowed in both directions and the heads of each hayyiz regularly provided the 
pagarch with information on the amounts paid by individuals within their 
districts. Indeed, several letters from the pagarch Najid b. Muslim command. 
‘Abd Allah bin As‘ad to inform him of the progress of tax collection, unsubtly 
reminding him of impending due dates and inquiring about various amounts 
in arrears. Since P.CtYBR inv. 379 contains an account of contributions in oil 
made over several years, it could represent a central compilation of consider- 
able data transmitted by ‘Abd Allah's to the offices of the pagarch in Medinat 
al-Fayyüm. 

Although P.CtYBR inv. 379 is clearly concerned with the collection of oil, 
the purpose of P.CtYBR inv. 461 remains more obscure. The papyrus contains 
a list of 17 Fayyüm villages each of which is followed by the names of several 
individuals. No payments are recorded, however, nor is there a heading that 
indicates the reason(s) for which the list was compiled. One possibility is that 
the text was intended as a list of fugitives but such documents show a unique 
structure and tend also to mention women unlike P.CtYBR inv. 461, whose 
personal names are entirely masculine.? The document is thus most likely to 
be a list of individuals requisitioned for some form of corvée labor." 

Both ofthese texts provide important data on the village topography ofthe 
Fayyüm in the eighth century. As a result of the administrative restructuring 
of the countryside during the previous century into independently-assessed 
choria, a ^panorama of place names ... masses of Greek and Coptic microtop- 
onyms" emerged, places otherwise unattested in the official documentation of 
the Byzantine period." Although the majority cannot be linked with modern 
villages or known archaeological sites, the richness of the Fayyüm's adminis- 
trative toponymy allows for some precision. Although some recent work has 
focused on alphabetical village lists, texts like P.CtYBR inv. 379 and 461, which 
preserve clusters of toponyms from smaller subregions, offer the opportunity 


12 Cf. CPR 22.37 (provenance unknown, 8th cent.). The unpublished P.Heid. inv. G 
119 (8th cent.) is styled as an 6vopaot(a.) tH(v) puy(d)ö(o@v) and is structured according 
to the same scheme as CPR 22.37. (This papyrus is being prepared for publication by 
E Morelli.) Closer Muslim control over tax collection resulted in a heavier tax burden 
upon the population, which in turn promoted an increase in tax-flight. On fugitives in 
general see Sijpesteijn, Shaping 100 with n. 361. 

8 For a similar document that does not indicate its purpose, but was likely a list of 
requisitioned workers cf. N. Gonis, “P.Vindob. G 14965 (= CPR IX 67) + 18880: Requi- 
sitioned Workers in Eighth- Century Egypt,’ ZPE 145 (2003) 209-211. For requisitions 
of persons for labor see idem, at 175-176. 

14 Gascou (n. 5) 673. 
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for the reconstruction of Fayyüm village topography in late antiquity (for de- 
tails see the notes below). Similarly, the great number of personal names 
provides data on the rich onomastics of this period. Alongside the more com- 
monly attested names, a handful of obscure names appear (see further below 
in the introduction to PCtYBR inv. 461). 


1. Requisitions or Arrears in Oil from an Administrative District 
in the Southwestern Fayyüm 


P.CtYBR inv. 379 21.9 x 40.6 cm 8th century 


Light brown papyrus. The writing in black ink runs parallel to the fibers 
both on the recto and the verso. There is a visible kollesis running down the 
center of the left-hand column in Section 2 of the text (i.e. ll. 18-24 of the 
verso). Apart from a rectangular piece apparently cut from the bottom-right 
corner, the papyrus and its text appear complete. It is possible that the miss- 
ing rectangular part was cut out in antiquity for another document. Several 
vertical folds are also visible. 

The papyrus contains an account of oil for four indiction years (years 
twelve to fifteen) and is structured in two sections.! Section 1 consists ofa list 
of choria as well as two individuals from specific choria. The account is then 
divided into four pairs of columns, one pair per indiction year. Each of these 
pairs contains one column recording an amount of oil measured in metra while 
the second column records a remainder in xestai. A metron normally com- 
prised 10 xestai (one xestes contains ca. 0.5 liter)." Amounts are not recorded 
for every chorion in every year; indeed some choria have no entries in the 
amounts columns during any of the four recorded indiction years. Further, no 
amounts whatsoever are reported during indiction years fourteen and fifteen 
from any chorion. Small stylized double strokes are used to indicate these zero- 


5 On alphabetic village lists see F. Morelli, “I ywpta in a dell’Arsinoite. Le liste alfa- 
betiche SPP X 37, 40, 81, 87, 134, 135, 240 (= SPP XX 226), 265, 269, P. Münch. inv. 
294, P. Prag. 1 267 ZPE 149 (2004) 125-137, and J. G. Keenan, "Fayyum Villages in 
SPP XX 229j' in J. Frósen, T. Purola, and E. Salmenkivi (eds.), Proceedings of the 24th 
International Congress of Papyrology 1 (Helsinki 2007) 487-496. For the approach to 
village topography adopted in this article, see most recently Appendix 3 in J. Banaji, 
Agrarian Change in Late Antiquity: Gold, Labour, and Aristocratic Dominance (Oxford 
2007?) 241-250. See also Wessely's 1904 Topographie des Faijüm (Arsinoites Nomus) in 
griechischer Zeit as well as Grenfell and Hunt's Appendix II to P Tebt. 2. 

16 For a similarly structured document cf. CPR 22.46, a register of rope requisitioned 
for the Arab navy (Fayyüm, 8th cent.). 

7 F. Morelli, Olio e retribuzioni nell'Egitto tardo V-VIII d. C. (Firenze 1996) 7. 
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sum entries for a given year.'* The final line of Section 1 contains the totals in 
both metra and xestai for the years twelve and thirteen. 

Section 2 of the recto appears to be a continuation of the accounting in 
the first part. Requisitions or arrears of oil over the same four indiction years 
are recorded, both through individuals and from at least one chorion. Unlike 
Section 1, amounts of oil are recorded in year fourteen although damage to 
the text makes it impossible to know whether any requisitions or arrears were 
recorded in year fifteen. Finally, line 22 records the totals of Section 2 in metra 
and xestai, while line 23 repeats the totals from part one. These two subtotals 
are then combined and the final totals are listed in line 24. In no case are xestai 
converted to metra. 

From lines 3 to 13 of Section 1, villages are alphabetized by initial letter. 
Between lines 14 and 21, however, the nature of the text's organization becomes 
unclear. The chorion recorded in line 14 breaks the alphabetical order; in lines 
15 to 20 individuals appear from villages already listed, while in line 21 a 
chorion-entry appears once again. It is possible that these entries were added 
to the text at a later stage in its compilation. 

Cereals, wine, and oil constituted the basis of the diet of late antique Egypt 
(as elsewhere in the Mediterranean) and oil is commonly attested in requisi- 
tions from early Islamic Egypt.” Texts 14 and 15 in Sijpesteijn's Shaping a 
Muslim State, letters addressed to ‘Abd Allah bin As‘ad by the pagarch Najid 
bin Muslim, show the pagarch overseeing and helping to organize the collec- 
tion of requisitioned oil from ‘Abd Allah's district, an activity the current text 
clearly reflects. It remains unclear, however, whether inv. 379 preserves an ac- 
count of actual collections of oil over four years or whether it records arrears in 
payments over the same period. If the former, the text would reveal significant 
problems of collection over four indiction years, evidenced by non-payment 
from multiple settlements over the entire period covered by the account. On 
the other hand, the text might be an account of arrears that reflects largely suc- 
cessful collection of the requisitioned oil with only several villages falling into 
arrears during the twelfth and thirteenth indiction years. If the first scenario 
is accepted, Narmouthis and Tebtynis clearly stand out as the most thriving 
centers since they contribute the majority of the oil. If the latter scenario is the 
correct interpretation, then apart from some problems in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth indiction, requisitions were again on track in the following two years. 


18 At first glance these strokes appear to be thick dots, but closer inspection reveals 
them to be two tiny strokes swiftly written. 

? On oil in the 5-8th cent. Egypt see Morelli, Olio, especially 80-122 for oil under 
the Arab administration. 
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1 f pépovg ABógAAa ... o. ó: Following ‘Abd Allah the traces are too 
slight to read the rest of the official’s name with certainty. X and 6 are clear, 
however, and in conjunction with the southwestern village geography of the 
list it is tempting to restore the name as ApógAXa vto(0) Acad. The patronymic 
Xa6, however, is also a possibility. An unpublished Coptic declaration, P.Mich. 
inv. 5577a is addressed to a certain ABôeA Na vió(c) Las. Since this latter text 
is composed in the Fayyümic dialect and belongs to the same 1928/1929 pur- 
chase as some Michigan documents pertaining to ‘Abd Allah bin As‘ad,” it 
seems possible that the name refers to him. Furthermore, the unpublished 
Greek account, P.Heid. inv. G 1030 lists the requisitions ofthe meros ofa certain 
ApóeAAa vid(c) Xaaà from villages in the south-western Fayyüm, but there is 
no overlap with the settlements mentioned in our papyrus. Matters are further 
complicated by the fact that it seems to be more natural to identifiy Zaaë with 
the Arabic Sa'd. Unfortunately, the reading of ‘Abd Allah’s patronymic in the 
docket on the verso of the text is similarly unclear, so no obvious solution ap- 
pears at present.” 


3 Agaviov: Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten 1, 137. This ob- 
scure toponym, whose nominiative form is unknown, occurs only in papyri 
dated to the seventh and eighth centuries. Grenfell and Hunt” were already 
convinced of its location in the meris of Polemon based upon its appearance in 
alist of a southern Fayyüm pittakion list later published as SPP 20.265 (7-8th c.) 
which includes several of the settlements mentioned in the present papyrus.” 
In line 3 of the former papyrus, Aphaniou is paired with Beki as a single fiscal 
unit. The same pairing likely appears in the list of estate locales published as 
SPP 10.249 (ca. 620)," whose text has been plausibly restored at 1. 4 as [BeK 
k]ai Agavi(ov). Beki was surely in the former meris of Polemon (cf. Wessely, 
Topographie, 44). In a list dating to the second or third century CE the latter 
village is grouped with a selection of toponyms spanning all three merides but 
all located toward the center of the Fayyüm, including four villages - Eleusis, 
Mouchis, Dikaiou Nesos, and Kynopolis - known to have been toward the 


? See Sijpesteijn, Shaping 7-8, esp. footnote 25. 

2! Both P. Mich. inv. 5577a and P.Heid. inv. G 1030 are being prepared for publication 
by L. Berkes. 

2 P Tebt. 2, p. 371. 

3 Kerkethoeris, Theagenis, Tali, Ibion, Narmouthis. 

? For the date cf. N. Gonis, “Notes on the Aristocracy of the Byzantine Fayum,” ZPE 
166 (2008) 203-210 at 207, esp. n. 28. 
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north of the meris of Polemon.? Aphaniou itself appears with some frequency 
with other southern villages such as Tristomon, Narmouthis, and Perkethaut.”° 


— yé(xpa) (Egotat): There is a short vertical stroke after pé(tpa) in the 
column for indiction 13. It cannot be a number, since the numbers in the col- 
umn add up without it. Is it perhaps a part of the abbreviation? 


4 ‘Appatovpne: Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten 1, 182-183. 
Armatoura may have been located rather farther north that some of the other 
villages in ‘Abd Allah’s meros although this is far from certain. Grenfell and 
Hunt linked the obscure yoptov Apuarodpng to the meris of Polemon via a 
village list later published as SPP 10.250 (cf. Wessely, Topographie, 41). SPP 
10.250 itself is not exclusively southern/Polemon, however, since it includes 
two villages of the former Herakleides (Arabon and Syron). Futher, in a long 
tax list published as SB 6.9583 Armatoura appears in a list of villages whose or- 
ganization, if any, is not immediately clear, but which includes the nome capital 
and several other sites located in the northern stretches of the former meris of 
Polemon (e.g. Oxyrhyncha) and in the meris of Themistos (e.g. Magais). It is 
perhaps telling that PCtYBR inv. 379 is the first village list in which Armatoura 
appears with villages located at the southern extremity of the Fayyüm, i.e. Tali 
and Tebtynis.?* 


— e The reading can be made to match the remaining traces and is also 
necessary to ensure a correct total in l. 17. 


5 "Emp: Eter is another obscure and poorly attested locale, appearing in 
only eight published texts from the late Byzantine and early Islamic periods. 
Like Armatoura, Eter' strongest connections are to villages throughout the 
western half of the Fayyüm, since it occurs multiple times only with settle- 
ments from this region.? Three occurences with Aphaniou? and four with 
Beki,? including the aforementioned SB 6.9583 in which Eter appears between 
Theaxenis Kome and Theaxenis Ousia, may indicate relative proximity to these 


5 Aphrodites Berenikis Polis (Herakleides); Lysimachis (Themistos); Eleusis, Mou- 
chis, Dikaiou Nesos, Kynopolis (Polemon). 

26 B. Haug, Watering the Desert: Environment, Irrigation, and Society in the Premodern 
Fayyüm, Egypt (dissertation, University of California, Berkeley 2012) 270-271. 

2 Then Paris inv. 90. The text was dated to the sixth century upon its publication but 
the presence of choria clearly indicate an Early Islamic date. 

25 Haug, Watering the Desert 269-270. 

? Haug, Watering the Desert 276-277. 

30 SPP 10.147, 260, and 275. 

?! SPP 10.147, 260, 275, and SB 6.9583. 
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two settlements.” A seeming outlier is SPP 10.293, in which an epoikion Eter 
is placed under the oversight of a comes Ioannes dioiketes along with Tamauis 
(medieval and modern Tamiyya) and Attinou (sc. Isieion), both securely lo- 
cated within the former Herakleides. This need not be regarded as conflicting 
evidence for Eter’s location. SPP 10.293 has now been linked with SPP 10.138 
(early 7th c.?), a list of administrators on a large estate (likely that of Strategios 
Paneuphemos) and the villages for which each was responsible.** The first ad- 
ministrator mentioned in SPP 10.138, a megaloprepestatos whose name is lost, 
oversees a group of seven villages ordered geographically from the northeast to 
thesouthwest ofthe Fayyüm, from Nestou (sc. epoikion, near Philadelphia and 
Karanis) to Tebtynis in the southwest. In this particular case, the occurrence 
of southerly Eter with two more northerly villages appears unremarkable. 


6 @sayevidoc: Bart Van Beek has located Theagenis (earlier Theogonis) 
in the far south somewhere to the north of Tali (Kom Talit).*° Ptolemaic papyri 
establish that Kerkeosiris bordered Theogonis to the northwest (P Tebt. 1.84) 
and at times shared administration with the former village. Theogonis is also 
attested as sharing a large embankment with Tali and, for a time, a graphei- 
on.” The village survived at least until the ninth century and is attested in an 
unpublished Vienna Arabic village list as Berbenüda, an Arabized form of its 
Coptic name Perpenoute, itself a translation of the Greek. 


7-8 @sa€evid(oc) kó(unc) and Osa€evid(oc) obota(c): Cf. Timm, Das 
christlich-koptische Agypten 6, 2633-2634. Bart Van Beek has also discussed the 
location of Theaxenis at the Fayyüm Village Project. During the earlier period, 
Theaxenis (as Theoxenis) was securely located in the meris of Themistos.? 
In the narratio published as PSakaon 35 (AD 332), Aurelius Sakaon alleges 
that water destined for Theadelpheia has been misappropriated by the canal- 


32 The series is Beki, Okeos, Theaxenis Kome, Eter, Theaxenis Ousia, Andreou. 

33 For the date see B. Palme, “Die domus gloriosa des Flavius Strategius Paneuphemos,’ 
Chiron 27 (1997) 95-125 at 107-112. For different views and the interpretation of the 
document see the summary in Gonis (n. 24) 209. 

34 On the relationship between the two texts see Gonis (n. 24) 208-209. 

55 LL 1-9: Nestou, Pelkeesis, Hierais, Ptolemais (sc. Hormou), Oxyrhynchos (l. Oxy- 
rhyncha), Tebetny, Tebtynis. 

3° http://www.trismegistos.org/fayum/fayum2/2376.php?geo_id=2376. Accessed 9 
April 2014. 

3 Perichoma: P.Tebt. 1.74-75 (BC 113); grapheion: P.Mich. 5. 287 (1st cent. AD). 

38 Attested in the Vienna papyrus Inv. Ar. Pap. 11256. Described by Karabacek as 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer. Führer durch die Ausstellung 681, who read the village name 
as Berbetuda. The text is being prepared for publication by B. Haug and Usama Gad. 

* PSI 8.921 r° (AD 143/144) and P Flor. 1.9 (AD 255). 
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sharing vilages of Narmouthis, Hermoupolis, and Theoxenis “since they are at 
the front of the pagi? The geography of Sakaon’s complaint appears to move 
from the south to the north, with Narmouthis being the most southerly of the 
three. Theoxenis and Hermoupolis were direct neighbors and both lay rela- 
tively close to the border with the Polemon meris. Whether or not the village 
was in the same pagus with the more southerly Narmouthis,"' it was located in 
the Theodosiopolite nome by mid-seventh century (BGU 1.320 [AD 643]).? 

The division between the kome and ousia of Theaxenidos is attested only 
in the Arab period. CPR 8.82 (AD 699/700) attests an ousia of the caliph 
(protosymboulos) in the eastern Fayyüm village of Sele (mod. Sila). SPP 10.121 
(8th cent.) also preserves a fragment of a list of ousiai owned by Arabs in the 
Fayyum. 

9 "Ißıövoc: Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten 2, 902-903 and 3, 
1127. A distinction has been made between two similarly-named villages at- 
tested in the later antique-early medieval village lists, Ibion Eikosipentarouron 
and Ibionos chorion.“ Both, however, have clear south/southwestern connec- 
tions and the distinction is likely illusory, the result of flexible onomastics. SPP 
20.265 seems to indicate the latter since L 7 contains a joint entry for x(opíov) 
Eix(oo1)[zév]t() (kai) IBio(voc). 


10 Kepkeotps(wc): Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten 3, 1239. 
Earlier Kepkeongtg, the village was in the north of the meris of Polemon, near 
the border with the meris of Themistos. Though it is mentioned on occasion in 
connection with southern villages like Tebtynis, Kerkeesis, and Theogonis, its 
closest connections are with Samareia, another settlement of the northern Pol- 
emon. The village was apparently close to Pyrreia in the Themistos and, there- 
fore, somewhere near the border with the latter meris. A reference in a Ptol- 
emaic papyrus to the pedion of the village being inundated (kotakekXoo0at) 
suggests that the village itself or at least its farmland lay on the lower ground 
of the central Fayyüm, rather than toward the higher lands of the southern 
margins.^ 


“© PSakaon 35. 

“| Van Beek locates Theoxenis, Hermopolis, and Narmouthis in the eighth pagus, 
though Tomasz Derdas discussion places Narmouthis in the ninth. 

? BGU 1.320 (AD 643). 

5 Trismegistos GEO ID 2385: PPrag. 1.26 (7th cent.), SPP 10.24 (7*-8th cent.), SB 
6.9583 (8th cent.), SPP 10.131 (8th cent.). 

^ See the respective entries in Trismegistos Geo database for Eikosipentarouron 
(GEO ID 885) and Ibion (GEO ID 872). 

45 PTebt. 1.56 (late 2nd cent. BC). 
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11 Noappov0e(wc): Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten 4, 1734- 
1738. Arabized as Narmüda, the village was located at the well-known site of 
Medinat Madi in the far southwest of the Fayyüm at the western extremity of 
the Gharaq Basin. In the eighth century it served as the administrative base of 
operations for ‘Abd Allah bin As’ad.“ 


12 Tentöveoc: Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Agypten 6, 2887-2892. 
In his survey of deserted sites along the the southern border canal, the so- 
called Bahr Tanabtawiyya (“Tebtynis Canal” the öpeıvn d1@pv& IIoAéuovoc, 
roughly equivalent to the modern Bahr al-Gharaq), al-Näbulsi remarks in the 
Tarikh al-Fayyüm that several ancient settlements here at the base of the stone 
ridge surrounding the Fayyüm (fi lihf al-jabl, “at the foot of the mountain’) 
had migrated from this higher ground toward the lower lands of the plain. 
Tebtynis was one such village and al-Nabulsi remarks in his description of 
thirteenth-century Tatün that “to its south was the large village known as Tatün 
but it has become extinct and this one was built and took its name?" This is 
often taken to be a reference to the site of ancient Tebtynis, which had made a 
northward migration to become Tatün. Yet al-Nabulsi also references another 
long-abandoned site, Tanabtawiyya, first in his list of abandoned villages along 
the southern border canal. It is possible that this latter site is the actual ancient 
Tebtynis at Umm al-Buregat, indicating that the village made two northward 
migrations rather than only one.“ Since the current list also includes Tali, 
another southern border village that remained active into the ninth century 
(see following note), this “Teptunis” likely refers to the original village on its 
ancient site rather than later Tatün. 


13 Todt: Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Agypten 6, 2474-2475. The 
archaeological site of Kom Talit lying at the divide between the Gharaq and 
Tutün basins is generally accepted as the site of ancient Tali/Talithis.? It was 
still occupied in the ninth century AD and it is attested in an unpublished 
Arabic village tax register at the Austrian National Library in Vienna as Talit.*° 
By the eleventh century the original village was abandoned and, like Tebtynis- 
Tatün, it had been replaced by a more northerly and homonymous settlement 


^5 Sijpesteijn, Shaping 141-143. 

* TF86: kan qiblihà balda t'urif bi-Tatün datharat wa hiyya kabira wa ‘umarit hadhihi 
wa simmiyyit b-ismiha. 

# TE 17. 

# C. Kirby and D. Rathbone, “Kom Talit: The Rise and Fall of a Greek Town in the 
Faiyum,” Egyptian Archaeology 8 (1996) 29-31. 

5 See above, n. 38. Read by Karabacek in Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer. Führer durch die 
Ausstellung 681 as Thulbeit. 
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closer to the Fayyümss central plain. As al-Nabulsi writes, “Talit on the moun- 
tain (fi-l-jabl) was deserted and a village also called Talit was built below it, and 
it is now cultivated. ^! 


14 Kepk(zcoO)y(ov) "Opovc: Like the homonymous village of the for- 
mer Herakleides meris, the name indicates a position along the border of the 
Fayyüm near the desert and the limestone ridge surrounding the depression. 
Paolo Gallo has identified? Kerkesoucha Orous with the twice-attested Cop- 
tic toponym Pelgisok, which survived as Buljusüq in al-Nabulsi’s day.? The 
original village site was in the far south of the Fayyüm along the southern 
border canal. Yet like Tebtynis-Tatün and Tali- Talit, it had migrated north to 
lower ground sometime in the early middle ages according to al-Nabulsi: “So, 
Buljusüq On the Mountain was deserted and a village was built below it in its 
place, called by the same name Buljusüq al-Qibliyya, and is now cultivated? 


15 Kepx(e)O(onpewg): Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten 3, 
1241-1242. The village has been located by Paola Davoli at the southern Gharaq 
Basin site of Kom al-Khamsin to the west of Tali (Kom Talit), an identification 
previously suggested by Grenfell and Hunt. 


16 nó Osayevid(oc): The abbreviation y(wptov) before the toponym is 
expected at this point, as in l. 15, but is lost in a scribal omission. 


17 ABC 8: The fractions are clearly read but the À and B are uncertain 
although both are necessary for correct arithmetic. 


19 Ko[2-3]: Text heavily damaged and abraded at this point. The x and 
o suggest a genitive form of the common Fayyümic name Koouúc but the 
remaining traces are insufficient for a secure reading. 


20 Kop . [2-3]: A personal name with patronymic is expected at this 
point but no name suggests itself from the remaining traces. X(opíov) has 
been restored on the model of x(wptov) Kepk(e)O(onpewc) in 1. 15, however 
the x(opíov) may originally have been omitted by the scribe as in 1. 16. 


5! TF 18: Talit datharat fi-L-jabl wa ‘umara tahtiha balada tusamma bi-Talit wa-hiyya 
alan zäri a. 

> O.Narm.Dem. 2, p. LXI. 

53 PFay.Copt. 45 (8-9th cent.), CPR 2.225 (8-9th cent.). The demotic P3(-iw)-glg-Sbk 
was likely, according to Gallo, pronounced *Pelg as demonstrated in the Greek variants 
Ielkeñoi and IHepkefioic. 

# TF 18: Buljusüq fi-l-jabl datharat wa ‘umara tahtiha balada iwadiha wa-summiyat 
b-ismiha Buljusüq al-Qibliyya wa-hiyya alan zaria. 

5 p. Davoli, Larcheologia urbana nel Fayyum di eta ellenistica e romana (Naples 1998) 
265-266. 
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21 x(epíov)Tpuo]tóuuo[o] .[ ]: The reading of the toponym is inse- 
cure but the traces seem to match the occurrence of the village in P.CtYBR 461 
verso |. 35 below. The spelling of the toponym with a doubled u is apart from 
P.CtYBR inv. 461,1. 35 (see below) unattested. The abbreviation of ywpiov with 
a simple x differs from the practice in the first column. A diagonal stroke fol- 
lows the restored toponym that we cannot resolve. The angle is too steep for A. 


25 ‘The text in l. 1 of the recto is so abraded and that of 1. 25 of the verso 
so faded that a detailed comparison is impossible. The ink in the docket on 
the verso is more lightly pigmented than that of the recto and seems to show 
a distinct rightward ductus in comparison to the upright script of the recto. 


- AógAa ...0.6:Cf Recto 1. 1. 


- (6)y(@): Because this is not the heading of the account the nomina- 
tive form is excluded and we have resolved the text A(6)y(®). For the abbrevia- 
tion cf. e.g. CPR 22.47.2-4 (8th c.). 


2. List of Requisitioned Workers (?) 


P.CtYBR inv. 461 22.3 x 46.2 cm 8th c. 


Like P.CtYBR inv. 379, inv. 461 was originally a large, light-brown single 
sheet written on the recto parallel to the fibers, on the verso perpendicular to 
them in a brownish ink. There is a kollesis ca. 10 cm from the left margin and 
several folds are also visible. The left, right, and bottom margins are preserved 
intact although there has been some damage along the top margin, which has 
caused the loss of an insubstantial amount of text in the right-hand column 
of both recto and verso. Apart from this, the text appears complete. A cross 
prefixed to the opening line on the recto indicates the beginning of the text 
and the final entry on the verso also survives in full. 

The text preserves a list of seventeen village choria followed by either one 
or two lines of personal names, all heavily abbreviated and many of them ob- 
scure. The toponymy of inv. 461 again concentrates in the west/southwest ofthe 
Fayyüm. Eight of the seventeen toponyms appear in P.CtYBR inv. 379 - Ibion, 
Narmouthis, Theaxenis Kome, Theaxenis Ousia, Armatoura, Kerkesoucha 
Orous, Eter, and Tali. The remaining nine nevertheless still derive from the 
western portion of the nome, from the territory of the former merides of Pol- 
emon and Themistos. If our interpretation of the text as a list of requisitioned 
workers holds (see the general introduction above), we may try to infer the 
relative size ofthe villages. The following list summarizes the number of people 
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listed under each village in the order they appear on the papyrus (though some 
numbers are conjectured from traces): 


Ibion: 8 Psimistous: 6 (?) Barbariou: 3 
Narmouthis: 8 Beki: 4 Tristomon: 4 
Theaxenis Kome: 4 (?) Armatoura: 6 or 8 (?) Koimeterion: 4 
Theaxenis Ousia: 4 (?) Kerkesoucha Orous: 8 Tali: 8 
Hermoupolis: 8 (?) Psen: 8 (?) Pesta: 4 
Akanthon: 8 Eter: 4 (?) 


The villages can be roughly divided in three groups that contribute three- 
four, six or eight workers. Eight workers are provided by Ibion, Narmouthis, 
Theaxenis (Kome and Ousia together), Hermoupolis, Akanthon, Kerkesoucha 
Orous, Armatoura, Psen (?), and Tali; six perhaps by Psimistous or Armatoura; 
four by Beki, Eter, Tristomon, Koimeterion, and Pesta; three by Barbariou. 

Personal names appear both in the nominative (e.g. l. 3) and in the genitive 
(e.g. 1. 34 or 36). This does not seem to have any particular significance, since 
in late Byzantine and early Islamic texts genitive often appears in places where 
we would expect the nominative, e.g. in signatures.” The names are usually, but 
not always followed by a patronymic or the specification “priest” or “deacon.” 
Groups oftwo or three names are often connected with the next group with the 
sinusoid abbreviation of kat, but the scribe was not consistent in this respect. 

The onomastic repertoire of the register both confirms the popularity of 
certain names in the Fayyüm (e.g. Kosmas and Apa Ioulios) and displays con- 
siderable variety. The radical abbreviations employed by the scribe prevent 
sometimes unequivocal resolutions. Furthermore, he uses multiple abbrevia- 
tions for the same name (see e.g. LevovOt0c in IL 2 and 21). The abbreviation 
Te( ) (IL 15, 18, 32, 40, and 43) most likely represents l'eópytog but the scribe 
spells the name out at some places (l. 3). Since there are also other possible 
alternatives (l'epóvtioc for instance), we choose not to resolve the abbrevation. 
Similarly, Aßpa() can represent both Aßpa(du) and ABpa(duoc). The resolu- 
tion is not trivial; both Teopyıog (l. 3) and Pewpyt (Il. 3 and 26) appear in the 
register what suggests that they were perceived as distinct names or variants. 
For conveniences sake we resolve Aßpa(dyuoc) throughout, but Aßpa(du) is 
equally possible. Several obscure names occur (for details see the commen- 
tary): Amiovte (1. 2); Onkeue( ) (1. 3); Meca (30); AvovAvA( ) (1. 43). 


56 Cf. e.g. O.Petr.Mus. 559.5-6 (Thebes, ca. 726): Ovvogpíov ot(o1)x(et) or P.Clackson 
39.3 (Bawit, 8th cent.): Movoatov éyp(aya). 
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2 Amovto: The reading of the last letter is uncertain. Although the name 
has not yet been attested, it closely resembles Anıoög which is found in the 
genitive form Amoûtoc in O.Strasb. 1.577 (Upper Egypt, 2nd cent. AD). 


3  ©nxkeue( ): We have not been able to find parallels for this name. One 
could expect Pnkéue(oc) the underlying nominative being Onképeve. 


- IIoAs(): The same abbreviation occurs in CPR 4.61.11 (Arsinoite, 7th 
cent.). It should perhaps be resolved as IaA«s(0). 


- Avt(): The traces are difficult to read. One possibility is Avtov, the 
genitive form of the earlier name ’Avrog attested in SB 24.16007.12 (Karanis, 
4th c.), 12 and O.Berenike 2.162.2-3 (Berenike, ca. 50-75 AD). Cf. also PLond. 
4.1419.372 (Aphrodito, 716-717): (bép) "Avtoc, to which Preisigke, NB s.v. 
remarked “= "Av0ov 2” It is difficult to be certain if the name '"Avtoc derives 
from 'Av0oc or something else. A contracted form of Antonios is also a distinct 
possibility. 

- Teopyı: This form of l'eópyiwc has been attested in SB 20.14282.34 
(Apollonopolis, 7th cent.). 


8 [.]..(): Perhaps [Z]ep( )? If so, Serenos or Sergios may be possible. 


- Meel): Mekéaypoc, Mei£önuog and Medgéournoc are unlikely candi- 
dates in this period (cf. Preisigke, NB s.v.). The Arabic MeAey is notan attractive 
alternative since the register does not otherwise include Arab onomastics and 
the abbreviation would also be unusual. Similarly, PLond. 4.1416 F (Aphrodito, 
734 [?]) mentions a veredarius named Meier - almost certainly a Muslim - but 
this name does not suggest itself either. 


10  Mnvá(c) ói&(kovoc) PoiPá(uuovoc?): Although the patronymic is 
not expected after the title, the list usually adds a connective kat before the last 
name is introduced, cf. l. 3. Yet the scribe is not consistent in many respects 
and the possibility that Phoibammon is another person cannot be excluded. 


11 "Epuo]unöA(eog): Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten 3, 
1106-1107. A village that likely bordered Theaxenis. See above, n. 7-8 to the 
first text. 


13 Ayoóv0o(c): A namethusfarattested only four times, all in late antique 
docments, three of which are provenanced from the Fayyüm. See Trismegistos 
at www.trismegistos.org/name/14074 (Accessed 28 May 2016). 


- Aort:Ontheattesations of this Biblical name in papyri see P. Sarischou- 
li, “Wiener Papyri aus byzantinischer Zeit,’ Tyche 12 (1997) 179-188 at 186. 
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14 Axav0@(voc): Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten 4, 2024. 
The toponym appears in numerous alphabetical lists and only five late pa- 
pyri provide any topographical evidence, none of which is sufficient to locate 
the village with any precision. It was one of four villages administered by a 
comes Georgios in SPP 10.138, the others being Kna, Psineuris, and Phanamet. 
Kna may be identical with Aqna, a deserted ancient site in the northwestern 
Fayyüm south of Dionysias-Qasr Qärün (al-Nabulsi, TF 17). Psineuris is like- 
ly identical with medieval and modern Sanhür, about 14 kilometers northwest 
of Fayyüm City.” Phanamet cannot be located with certainty, though its con- 
nections are most often with villages of the north and northwestern Fayyüm.” 
Akanthon is thus also likely to have been located somewhere in the north or 
northwest of the Fayyüm. 


15 Maé....ou The letter following the initial u might also be read as an 
o though a seems to match the shape better. Because several names begin with 
these letters, no restoration can be made with certainty. The traces preceding 
the o could be read as a v but this is far from secure. 


16 Gro 'Io0A(toc): The form of the name, with the À directly connected 
to the v differs from other attestations of the name in the text. 


17 Yiutorovc: Cf Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten 5, 2346- 
2348. The toponym bears a strong linquistic affinity with Arabic Samastüs, 
an abandoned site located by al-Nabulsi along the eastern border canal, the 
Bahr Wardan (TF 18) along with other sites including ancient Bakchias (Umm 
al-Athal).* Wessely already noted the improbability of a village in this loca- 
tion surviving in the seventh or eighth century AD (Topographie, 166) and 
cited a notice in the fifteenth century Egyptian historian al-Maqrizi mention- 
ing a canal by the name Bahr Samastüs, which was the second branch from 
the Bahr Yusuf after the latter’s passage through the capital city. Since canals 
tended to be named by the primary settlement they watered, this would place 
this particular Samastüs somewhere to the northwest of Medinat al-Fayyüm. 
Unfortunately there is little papyrological evidence to supplement the later 
Arabic material. Only SPP 10.263 (7th cent.) provides any minimally helpful 
topographical data. There, a Psimistous is included in a list with Syron Kome, 


* Like Tutün and others, ancient Aqnà may have been replaced by Minyat Aqna, 
a site somewhat farther to the east but still the westernmost inhabited village in the 
thirteenth century Fayyüm. 

58 For Psineuris/Sanhür, see Banaji, Agrarian Change 178. 

° Haug, Watering the Desert 255 and 267. A village by the name of Binhamet is 
attested in the 9th cent. Vienna Arabic papyrus Inv.Ar.Pap.11256 (see above, n. 38). 

$ See J.G. Keenan, Pap.Congr. 24.1:495. 
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Piamoui, Kourabes, Pantikou, and Ammou. Syron and Pantikou were surely in 
the former meris of Herakleides, while Piamouei is Arabic Biahmt just to the 
north of the capital. Following Wessely, we regard as specious the identification 
of this Psimistous with al-Näbulsrs deserted eastern Samastüs. 


19 @.(): Likely dei ), perhaps a personal name. However, in this case 
the line would contain five personal names; this does not fit the pattern of 
the register since the first half of each line before the connective Kat usually 
contains two personal names with further identification by patronym or reli- 
gious occupation (priest/deacon). The presence of five names in this line would 
imply an identification through both patronymic and papponymic for either 
Ovevd(pptoc) or AxoA(Aóc). Instances for this practice can be found in 8th c. 
official documents? but this would be the only example in our text. It would 
be also difficult to interpet De( ) as an occupation, since nothing suggests itself 
prima facie and the only occupations otherwise attested are those of priests 
and deacons. Cf. also the note on 1. 10. 


- TlaGeppovt( ): This is the genitive form deriving from a variant of the 
well-known name, IIodepnoVPtoc. Depending on the underlying nominative 
one may resolve the abbreviation either as Ila8eppovt(t0s), from IIodzpuodtıg, 
or TIadspuovr(iov), from TIadepuodrtioc. For variants of IIa0gpuo010G see 
Preisigke, NB, 286-287. 


24 ..X.(): The x seems clear and the patronym is potentially Zaxa(piov) 
but the traces are insufficient to be certain. Regardless, it would be unusual for 
the given name and patronym to be identical. 


27 eeh [: See notes on 1. 38. 


- Io.: There is a superscript letter above the sigma which is difficult to 
interpret, especially since it seems to connect with the preceeding superscript 
ov. There are also traces of a vertical stroke slanting down to the right above 
the lacuna right to the Io. Another superscript letter is a possibility. Although 
multiple superscript letters as abbreviations are not common, they do occur. 


28 \ev: A mere eight attestations of the toponym survive and only in 
papyri of the seventh and eighth centuries AD (see Wessely’s Topographie, 
165 for an early discussion). Once again, SB 6.9583 provides the most usable 


$ Cf. eg. SB 20.14234.1-2 (Heracleopolite, 716): duiv | Mnv(G) X(s)v(ov)0(fov) 
Baovyt Ind x(wpiov) Aevko(y(ov). 
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evidence, grouping Psen with a set of villages whose taxes are paid through 
an individual from Kerkethoeris (Kom al-Khamsin in the southern Gharaq 
basin). This district includes two equally obscure villages similarly featured 
on the verso of the present papyrus, Koimeterion and Pesta, which may now 
also be securely tied to the southwestern Fayyüm. Pesta also appears together 
with Psen in a small fragment of a wine account published as P land. 8.155 (7th 
cent.) Two entries survive, referencing production in two choria, Pesta and 
Psen.” Koimeterion, Pesta, and Psen must all have been reasonably close to 
one another, all located within the vicinity of Kerkethoeris in the far southwest. 


30 Meca: We have been unable to find any parallels for this name. 


32 Traces may survive following mpe(oPitepoc) but this is uncertain 
from the digital image. 


33 ]pfapíov: The toponym may be restored as [Ba]pßaptov on the ba- 
sis of a chorion mones Barbarou attested in several late Fayyüm texts.® These 
papyri suggest the relative proximity of mones Barbarou to Tebetny (mod. 
Difinnü), which lay some 10 km southwest of the capital, and to nearby Oxy- 
rhyncha.‘ The chorion also shows connections to the more northerly villages 
of Phentemin (mod. Fidimin), Psineuris (mod. Sanhür), and Psenyris (mod. 
Sinnüris). As a result, Barbar(i)ou probably lay toward the center of the nome 
somewhere in toward the southwest of the capital city. 


35 Tpotóupov: Cf. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Ägypten 6, 2848- 
2849. As discussed by Bart Van Beek, Tristomon was clearly a village of the 
southern Fayyüm. Its strongest connections are with villages of the former 
Polemon. At some point, the village shared a komogrammateus with Samareia, 
whose location in the north of the meris of Polemon near the border with the 
meris of Themistos is certain.” For the spelling see the note on P.CtYBR inv. 
379,1. 21 above. 


© On the text, see G. Azzarello, "P.Oxy. XVI 2039 e la nascita della domus gloriosa 
degli Apioni, ZPE 155 (2006) 207-228 at 226. She corrects the reading à gota in 1. 1 
of the ed. pr. to ITéoxa. 

$ SPP 10.36 and 181 and SPP 20.225. In SB 8.9769 (7th cent.) a resident of the chorion 
mones Barbarou of the Arsinoite nome acknowledges a monetary debt to two residents 
of Tebetny. Calderini, Diz.geogr. 2, 33. 

* For the location of Oxyrhnyncha (TM Geo ID 1523) see the 2008 Fayyüm Vil- 
lage Project article by W. Clarysse: http://www.trismegistos.org/fayum/fayum2/1523. 
php?geo_id=1523. Accessed 27 April 2016. 

55 http://www.trismegistos.org/fayum/fayum2/2475.php?geo_id=2475. Accessed 30 
April 2014. 
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36 mov: The reading is insecure but the relative frequency of the name 
makes it the most likely option. The traces might also permit the reading Toon 
although the name is only once attested in a Ptolemaic text (Preisigke, NB, 
327). Compare, however, the genitive ITtoo0c in P.Eirene 1.33.36 (Hermopolite 
nome, first half of the 7th c.) and H. Forster's commentary ad locum. 


37 Koumrnptov: See above, n. 28. This is the first incidence of the full 
toponym. The village has otherwise been attested only twice and in abbreviated 
form. SB 6.9583 prints Kowt[n] while the alphabetical list SPP 10.282 pre- 
serves a clearly itacized version, Kwottir. Trismegistos Geo contains separate 
entries for each (GEO ID 1131 and 1104, respectively) although *Kipoutrt 
should now be regarded as a ghost name. 


38 Tee: This is a variant of the name Ilesuß which occurs only in 7th 
c. Fayyüm and is thought to be deriving from det, see G. Fantoni's note on 
CPR 14.9.6. Cf. also 1. 27. 


40 /: This stroke is most likely a check mark although it shows up only 
here in the text. 


42 Iléoto: The toponym is attested only six times in the published pa- 
pyri. Ofthese, only the tax list published as SB 6.9583 provides any topographi- 
cal evidence. See above, n. 28. 


43 AvovAvA( ): Or AvovAv( )A( ). This name has not yet been attested. 
We find Avon in SPP 10.79 v? 7-8 (Fayyüm, 8th c. [7-8th c. ed. pr.]). 


— ...(): The initial traces could be read as a but this is far from certain. 
The letter prior to the abbreviation is either an à or an &. 


- QuA(): Clearly read on the papyrus, perhaps an itacized buX(ó0goc) 
for DiA(60eoc). 
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Abstract 
Edition of a Coptic epitaph from the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Ar- 
chaeology that invokes a litany of saints. The inscription likely dates 
to the seventh to ninth century and originates from Saqqara or Bawit. 


Among the Coptic inscriptions in the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Ar- 
chaeology is a fragmentary limestone epitaph that bears the inventory number 
UC 16852.' While the inscription is fragmentary, it is nonetheless notable for 
a number of reasons: it is one of the longer Coptic inscriptions in the Petrie 
collection; it contains a litany of important and rarely mentioned saints; and 
it follows a pattern that is paralleled in only a handful of published Coptic 
inscriptions. Therefore, in this article we offer an edition of this previously 
unpublished piece along with a translation and commentary.’ 

UC 16852 is a limestone epitaph that measures approximately 39 x 30 x 4 
cm (H x W xD) and contains a sixteen-line inscription written in the Sahidic 
dialect. The lines are scored throughout the inscription at an average height of 
1.6 cm, and both the right and left margins are also scored so that the inscrip- 
tion is written in a rectangular grid; below the last line of text (1. 16) are five 
additional horizontal scored lines that contain no writing. In ll. 10-11 there are 
still traces of red paint in the inscribed letters. The stone has a diagonal break 


! We would like to thank Alice Stevenson, collection curator at the Petrie Museum, 
for permission to publish this inscription and image, as well as Pia Edqvist, a museum 
assistant who has been extremely helpful fielding our requests. We also want to thank 
Jacques van der Vliet for providing some initial direction on this inscription and the 
anonymous reviewers for giving insightful feedback. 

? The brief catalogue record reads as follows: “? provenance, UC 16852. Part of a 
limestone tombstone? 16+ lines of Greek Coptic inscription incised. (unpublished) 
Coptic.” The acquisition date of the piece is unknown. This inscription is briefly dis- 
cussed in B. Tudor, Christian Funerary Stelae of the Byzantine and Arab Periods from 
Egypt (Marburg 2011) 69, n. 507. 
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so that nearly half of the inscription is missing; the break runs from the bottom 
left corner of the inscription to the top right corner, with the result that only 
the last line of text is completely intact, while the first line contains little more 
than a single word. From the only complete line (1. 16) and the reconstruction 
of certain other lines it appears that the inscription contained between twenty- 
two and twenty-five letters per line. Notwithstanding the significant amount 
of text that is missing, most of it can be reconstructed with some confidence 
thanks to parallels from other inscriptions. 

While the provenance of the inscription is unknown, upon closer exami- 
nation it seems probable that it comes from one of two locations: the mon- 
astery of Apa Apollo at Bawit or the monastery of Apa Jeremias in Saqqara. 
The inscription contains a lengthy litany of saints for which distinct parallels 
from both Bawit and Saqqara can be adduced.’ For example, correspondences 
in inscriptions from Saqqara provide exact parallels and span multiple lines; 
however, many similarities in formulation can also be found in inscriptions 
at Bawit, and the overall layout of the inscription, with a grid of scored lines 
and traces of red paint in the inscribed letters, is attested in certain inscrip- 
tions from the vicinity of Bawit.* Therefore, while the inscription probably 
comes from one of these two places, it is not possible to determine its place of 
origin with more precision. Clues stemming from both provenances are not 
surprising given the close relationship between these monasteries.? The only 
geographic reference in the epitaph is the toponym ncynuypoc (ll. 11 and 13- 


> SB Kopt. 1.792 (Bawit); SB Kopt. 1.793 (Bawit); SB Kopt. 2.1142 (Saqqara); SB Kopt. 
4.2002 (Bawit); J.E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara (1908-9, 1909-10): The Monastery 
of Apa Jeremias (Cairo 1912) 59-60 (no. 203) (Saqqara). On Coptic litanies see A. Papa- 
constantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte des Byzantins aux Abbassides. Lapport des 
inscriptions et des papyrus grecs et coptes (Paris 2001) 387-402. 

* R. Engelbach, “Coptic Stela of Serne of Damshîr; BSAC 3 (1937) 6-8 (= SB Kopt. 
1.793); W. Brunsch, “Bemerkungen zu koptischen und griechischen Inschriften aus 
Kairo,’ Orientalia 60 (1991) Pl. 3, no. 8; and stelae BM EA 673 and BM EA 1494 of the 
British Museum; Tudor (n. 2) 203. 

* Tudor (n. 2) 69, n. 507, suggests that the present inscription might come from Bawit. 

6 The epigraphic similarities shared between the monastery of Apa Jeremias and the 
monastery of Apa Apollo may be attributed to the fact that a satellite monastery of Apa 
Jeremias was established in the immediate vicinity of the monastery of Apa Apollo and 
served as a vehicle for the exchange of artistic, epigraphic, and hagiographic develop- 
ments between Saqqara and Bawit. Quibell (n. 3) 48 notes: “The connection with the 
Bawit monastery [and Saqqara] seems to have been a close one; not only were the saints 
of one monastery honored at the other and vice versa, but the style of art in the two 
buildings is so similar that it must be derived from a common source. A connecting link 
might be found in the small monastery of Apa Jeremias nearly opposite Bawit, which 
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14), a village located in the Fayum, but this need not have any direct bearing 
on the provenance of the inscription.’ 

Except where damaged, the extant text of the inscription is clear and is 
inscribed with a uniform hand. Letters are generally inscribed with rounded 
forms and lack ornamentation, although T occasionally contains subtle roun- 
dels on each end of the crossbar, and there is a noticeable hook that protrudes 
from the top of the A. The horizontal border at the bottom of the inscription 
is decorated by a band of continuous guilloche (twisted ropes around central 
points).? Apart from these decorations the surface of the inscription contains 
no ornamentation apart from three crosses in l. 15 that take the form of a 
cross "fourchée?? Orthographically the inscription is rather unremarkable: + 
is substituted with nc, and there are a couple of phonetic shifts.!° 

While the inscription contains a dating formula with a month and an 
indiction year, establishing a precise date for the epitaph is challenging. Paleo- 
graphically the epitaph shares similarities with a few inscriptions at Bawit and 
Saqqara, but these are undated.!! The dated inscriptions from the monastery 
of Apa Apollo at Bawit range from the eighth to the early tenth century," and 
those from the monastery of Apa Jeremias in Saqqara range from the late sev- 


seems to have been an offshoot of the parent house at Sagqara? On the monasteries of 
Apa Jeremias see P Bal. 1, pp. 22-24. 

7 This toponym is not mentioned in any text from Saqqara or Bawit. On this village 
and its Christian remains, see P. Grossmann, T. Derda, and J. van der Vliet, "Monuments 
of Christian Sinnuris (Fayyum, Egypt); ECA 8 (2011) 29-48. 

* A similar type ofguilloche may be found on another Egyptian stela that is located at 
the Musée de Beaufort en Vallée, BF 913.00.74, and is published by F. Calament, "Rive 
gauche, rive droite: des éclaircissements sur un toponyme de l'Hermopolite. Autour de 
la stèle Louvre E 27221; in A. Boud'hors and C. Louis (eds.), Études coptes XII. Qua- 
torzieme journée détudes (Rome, 11-13 juin 2009) (Paris 2013) 37-46. 

? For a description of this cross see J.H.F. Dijkstra, Syene I: The Figural and Textual 
Graffiti from the Temple of Isis at Aswan (Darmstadt 2012) 81. On the use of this cross 
in Coptic epitaphs, see I. Kamel, Coptic Funerary Stelae of the Coptic Museum (Cairo 
1987) 36. 

? B. Layton, A Coptic Grammar with Chrestomathy and Glossary: Sahidic Dialect. 
Second Edition, Revised and Expanded with an Index of Citations (Wiesbaden 2004) 16 
does not consider Ÿ > nc a phonetic shift. 

1 Bawit: Brunsch (n. 3) Pl. 3, no. 8; Engelbach (n. 3) 6-8. These texts share a similar 
rounded script. Saqqara: J.E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara (1907-1908) (Cairo 1909) 
Pl. 44, no. 3. 

? A. Delattre, “Remarques sur quelques inscriptions du monastère de Baouit,’ BIFAO 
108 (2008) 74-75. 
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enth to the early ninth century. Therefore, the date of this inscription is prob- 
ably not earlier than the seventh century and not later than the ninth century." 

It is possible that the first extant line is also the first line of text since there 
are no remnants of letters above. In l. 1 the only complete word is ana, which 
completes the line and is preceded by what appears to be a 8. Given that the 
closest parallel inscriptions from Bawit and Saqqara typically begin with an 
invocation to the Trinity, it is tempting to reconstruct |. 1 as [nıwT nwHpe 
nenna €TOYAA]B ana. In IL 2-11 a litany of saints appears that includes at 
least eighteen different fathers, many of whom are attested in inscriptions from 
Saqqara and Bawit. After this litany, the epitaph commemorates an individual 
identified as nana Iw2ANNHC NPMNCYNHYPOoc. The inscription concludes by 
citing the date ofhis death followed by the formula “in the peace of God, amen,” 
and then terminates with the isopsephy 4e. 


[ ca. 20 ]8 ana 
[ ana a]na OYENOA- 
[pe ana an]a MAKAPE 


[MN Neaaynpe ANA MWYCH]C MN Nea- 

5 [CNHY THPOY NEN]IOTE MMAPTYP- 
[oc ana BIKTOP A]NA PoIıBamWwN 
[ana MuNA ana reo ]pre ana KYPlX- 
[koc ana Pıroee]Joc ANA 2op ANA 
[nyoı ana 1w2]ANNHC ana ENIMA- 

10 [xe ana AANIIHA ana APCYNIOC M- 
[NEACNHY pMINCYNHYPOC NETOYAAB 
[THpPOY] NTAYP NOYWU MNNOYTE AR 
[nMe]eye mnnana i2aNNHC npMn- 
[CYN]HYPOC NTAd4MTON MMO4 NCOY 

15 [M]uT nemgıp + +  ()NA()K(TIONOC) F 2N OY- 
€IPHNH NTE NNOYTE 2AMHN 40 


5-6 udptvpos 15 (i)vdi1)K(ti@voc) 16 eiprivn, åuńv 


"[...] Apa [name (?), Apa name (?)], Apa Onnophrius, [Apa name (?)], 
Apa Macarius with his sons, Apa Moses with all his brethren, our fathers the 


8 C. Wietheger, Das Jeremias-Kloster zu Saqqara unter besonderer Berücksichtigung 
der Inschriften (Altenberge 1992) 196-98. 
4 Cf. Tudor (n. 2) 344. 
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martyrs Apa Victor, Apa Phoibamon, Apa Menas, Apa George, Apa Cyriacus, 
Apa Philotheus, Apa Hor, Apa Pshoi, Apa John, Apa Epimachus, Apa Dan- 
iel, Apa Arsenius with his brethren the men of Psuneuros, and all the saints 
who did the will of God. Remember Papa John the man of Psuneuros who 
rested on day ten of Mecheir in the third indiction. In the peace of God amen, 
(amen)? 
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1 [ ca. 20 Je. While the traces of the & are faint, they 
resemble the form of the & in l. 6. Epitaphs from Saqqara and Bawit that are 
similar to the present inscription tend to begin with an invocation to the Trin- 
ity, e.g. SB Kopt. 1.792.1 (Bawit); SB Kopt. 1.793.1 (Bawit); SB Kopt. 2.1142.1-2 
(Saqqara); Quibell (n. 11) 59 (no. 203.1-2) (Saqqara). Therefore, a possible 
reconstruction for this line could be: [nior nwnpe nenna ETOYAA]B. On the 
use of Trinitarian formulae at Saqqara see Wietheger (n. 13) 132; Tudor (n. 
2) 193-196. 


1-3 ana | [name (?) ana name (?) x]na oyenoa|[pe ana name (?)]. If 
this epitaph comes from Saqqara then Il. 1 and 2 could potentially be recon- 
structed as follows: ana | [epu Mic ANA ENWK ajna. In the litanies of saints 
listed on epitaphs from the monastery of Apa Jeremias they often begin with 
ana iepHMIAC and then ana enwx after the invocation to the Trinity: e.g. SB 
Kopt. 1.403.3-4; SB Kopt. 2.1154.3-4; SB Kopt. 3.1605.2-3; SB Kopt. 3.1606.2-3; 
SB Kopt. 4.1973.3-4; SB Kopt. 4.1977.3-4. At Bawit, litanies appear to be intro- 
duced in a less formulaic manner, and therefore if this inscription comes from 
this location, it would be difficult to determine with confidence what saints 
commence the litany. 

From the end of |. 2 it is evident that the name of the saint that follows is 
some variation of “Onnophrius, for which there are many attested forms; see 
NB Copt. s.v. oyenosep. For notable saints bearing this name see Papacon- 
stantinou (n. 3) 161-62. On the use of the name Onnophrius at Saqqara see 
Wietheger (n. 13) 233. Saints bearing this name are also attested in an inscrip- 
tion from Bawit: SB Kopt. 1.792.16; see also PBrux.Bawit 52.2. 

As references to ANA ANOAAW are attested in comparable inscriptions from 
Saqqara and Bawit it is possible that this saint is referenced in the lacunae; SB 
Kopt. 2.1142.15 (Saqqara); SB Kopt. 1.792.7 (Bawit); SB Kopt. 1.793.10 (Bawit). 


3-5 anja Makape | [MN Neagyupe ana Moycu]c MN neal[cnHy]. This 
exact phrase is found in SB Kopt. 2.1176.10-11 (Saqqara) and in SB Kopt. 
4.2002.10-12 (Bawit); the latter part of this phrase ana MwICHC MN NEACNHY 
is found in two other inscriptions from Saqqara: SB Kopt. 1.790.16-17 and 
Quibell (n. 3) 75 (no. 240.12). An ana Makape is also mentioned in the fol- 
lowing inscriptions from Saqqara and Bawit: SB Kopt. 2.1142.17 (Saqqara); SB 
Kopt. 1.792.13 (Bawit); SB Kopt. 4.2002.10 (Bawit). 


4-5  Nea|[cNuy THpoy]. This phrase is attested in: SB Kopt. 1.425.2; SB 
Kopt. 2.839.11; SB Kopt. 4.2081.1. 


5-6  [NeN]ioTe mmapTyp|[oc]. This phrase appears in the following in- 
scriptions from Saqqara and Bawit: SB Kopt. 4.1887.3 (Saqqara); Quibell (n. 
3) 59-60 (no. 203.8) (Saqqara); M. Cramer, Koptische Inschriften im Kaiser- 
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Friedrich-Museum zu Berlin. Ihre sachliche, órtliche und zeitliche Einordnung 
in das Gesamtgebiet koptischer Grabinschriften (Cairo 1949) 9751.11-12 (pro- 
bably from Saqqara); SB Kopt. 1.793.6 (Bawit); SB Kopt. 4.2002.1-2 (Bawit). 


6-8 [ana prop ajna $oiBAMON | [ANA MHNA ana reo]pre ana 
Kypla|[Koc ana bixoee]oc. This exact phrase occurs twice, once in an epi- 
taph from Saqqara and once in an epitaph from Bawit: Quibell (n. 3) 59-60 
(no. 203.8-10) (Saqqara); SB Kopt. 4.2002.1-4 (Bawit). Tudor (n. 2) 189 notes 
that the martyrs Victor, Phoibamon, Menas, George, Cyriacus, and Philotheus 
sometimes occur together in epitaphs from Saqgara. 


6 [anasıkTwpa]napoısamwn. Thereconstruction ana BikTOpisattest- 
ed before Phoibamon in the list of martyrs (see n. 6-8 above). On the attestation 
of this martyr in inscriptions from Saqqara see Wietheger (n. 13) 223; see also 
Papaconstantinou (n. 3) 62-68. Given that ana poigamwn is mentioned among 
the martyrs, this individual might be the well-known martyr bearing this name 
who was allegedly executed in the early fourth century under Maximian. See 
Papaconstantinou (n.3) 212-14; Tudor (n.2) 190.Onana poiBamon in inscrip- 
tions from Saqqara see Wietheger (n. 13) 240. This name is also attested in a 
single epitaph from Bawit: SB Kopt. 4.2002.2-3, 23. 


7 [ana MHNA ana reo pre. The reconstruction ana MHNA is attested 
before rewpre in the list of martyrs (see n. 6-8 above). On And MHNA and And 
reopre in inscriptions from Saqqara see Wietheger (n. 13) 224, 232; for Bawit 
see SB Kopt. 4.2002.3. 


7-8 ana Kypial[Koc ana $ioee]Joc. On ana KYPIAKOC and ana 
pixoëeeoc in inscriptions from Saqqara see Wietheger (n. 13) 230, 240; for 
Bawit see SB Kopt. 4.2002.4. 


8-9 ana 2wp ana [najoi]. These two saints are mentioned in order in 
SB Kopt. 2.1252.5 (Saqqara) and in Quibell (n. 11) 35 (no. 26.3-5) (Saqqara). 
Onana 2wp and ana ngon in inscriptions from Saqqara see Wietheger (n. 13) 
237, 241. Neither of these saints is presently attested in an epitaph from Bawit. 


9 [ana 102]ANNHC. An ana Iw2ANNHe is attested in a two inscriptions 
from Saqqara: Quibell (n. 11) 70 (no. 150.6) and Quibell (n. 3) 51 (no. 175.1). 


9-10 ana enımal[xe ana AAN]IHA. The name enimaxe is attested in 
SB Kopt. 1.467.4 and SB Kopt. 3.1415.1. While this reading is probable given 
the space provided in the lacuna at the start of 1. 10, this name is not presently 
attested in epitaphs from Saqqara or Bawit. However, there is a well-known 
ana enıMa from the Oxyrhynchite nome, see T. Mina, Le Martyre dApa Epima 
(Cairo 1937). For enımaxoc see Papaconstantinou (n. 3) 79-80. 
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The reconstruction [ana AAN]IHA in 1. 10 seems probable as there are 
relatively few names that end in -iHa besides AxNIHA. The only names ending 
in -1HA that appear in inscriptions from the monastery of Apa Jeremias are 
AANIHA, FABPIHX, and repa MiHA. While ra8pinx is the most common, it typi- 
cally appears at the start of an inscription after the invocation of the Trinity 
and refers to the Archangel Gabriel. tepu Min appears only once and refers to 
an angel, see Wietheger (n. 13) 227-228, 367. AANIHA is the only one that ap- 
pears as a personal name used with the title ana: Quibell (n. 3) 94 (no. 304.7). 
See also Wietheger (n. 13) 224. 


10-11 ana apcynioc M|[NeacNuy pM]ncyNuypoc. Because of the 
presence of the m at the end of |. 10 one anticipates that MN NEACNHY, or 
possibly mn Neaapupe, will follow in the lacuna (see ll. 3-4 and 4-5). The pres- 
ent reconstruction is based on a parallel found in SB Kopt. 4.2002.5-6 from 
Bawit: ana MEAITOY MNeacNHY PMNTEPWT NWonc “Apa Melitus and his 
brethren the men of Terot Neshoons [village in the Hermopolite]? The word 
ncyNuypoc, which immediately follows the lacuna in. 11, is a toponym and 
further secures the reconstruction. 

ncyNHypoc is often rendered ne|iweypuc or nyinoypec (see also 
(HNP); in Greek it is typically rendered Pevôpic or Vivebpic. See S. Timm, 
Das christlich-koptische Ágypten in arabischer Zeit (Wiesbaden 1984-1992) 
4.2034-35 (s.v. Psenyris) and 5.2355-56 (s.v. Sinauris) and P.Naqlun 2, p. 143, 
n. 7. On the interchange 1 > y and € > u see P Bal. 1, pp. 70-71, 88; on € > o 
see p. 75. This village is the modern-day Sinnuris that is situated 15 km north 
of Medinet el-Fayum; it is attested already in the early Ptolemaic period and 
is especially well represented in the seventh and eighth centuries AD. This 
toponym is again mentioned in the inscription in ll. 13-14 as the home of the 
deceased. On the limited Christian evidence from Sinnuris see Grossmann, 
Derda, and van der Vliet (n. 7) 29-48. 

ana APCYNIOC: l. apcenıoc. On an (fpa Apoévioc see Papaconstantinou 
(n. 3) 59 and De Lacy O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt (London 1937) 134. On the 
interchange € > y see Gignac, Gram. 1:274 and P.Bal. 1, pp. 56-57. An ana 
apcenıoc is also mentioned in SB Kopt. 3.1456.14; see also SB Kopt. 1.311.2-3 
and SB Kopt. 2.932.10. 


11-12 neToyaas | [THPOY] NTAYP noy«oa) MNNOYTE. At Bawit this 
phrase appears in SB Kopt. 1.793.12-13. At Saqqara it is attested in Quibell (n. 
11) 45 (no. 54.3-4), 47 (no. 65.7-8), Quibell (n. 3) 53 (no. 180.3-4) and 59-60 
(n. 203.12-13), and 101 (324.6). 


13-14. Mnnana IW2ANNHC npMn|[cyN]uypoc. The spelling nnana is 
widely attested in volumes 1 and 2 of SB Kopt. On the meaning of the title 
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nana see T. Derda and E. Wipszycka, "L'emploi des titres abba, apa et papas 
dans l'Égypte byzantine,” JJP 24 (1994) 23-27. nnana 1w2annuc is attested in 
the following inscriptions from Saqqara: Quibell (n. 11) 35 (no. 26.14-15) and 
Quibell (n. 3) 106 (no. 339b.1). At Bawit a nana 1W2ANNHC is attested in SB 
Kopt. 4.1997.9. 

The use of npM "the man of" establishes that what follows is a toponym. 
For instance, 240p NPM NIOM A4MTON MMO4 NCOY MHT N2A8@P “Hor the man 
of Iom who rested on day ten of Hathyr" is found in SB Kopt. 2.1112.2-4. See 
also SB Kopt. 1.790.12-14, SB Kopt. 1.792.18-19, and SB Kopt. 2.1081.11. For 
the toponym ncynuypoc see n. 10-11. It is not apparent what the connection 
was between ncynuypoc and Saqqara or Bawit; however, Grossmann, Derda, 
and van der Vliet (n. 7) 39-40 have pointed out shared iconographic parallels 
between the three locales. 


14 NTAIMTON MMOA. This is a widespread formula in Coptic epitaphs 
and most often serves to introduce the date of death. The phrase MTON MMO- is 
equivalent to the Greek avanadoyaı and is not merely a euphemism for death 
but expresses hope in a future resurrection: J. van der Vliet, ^What is Man? 
The Nubian Tradition of Coptic Funerary Inscriptions,’ in A. Lajtar and J. van 
der Vliet (eds.), Nubian Voices: Studies in Christian Nubian Culture (Warsaw 
2011) 171-224. 


14-15 ncoy | [M]uT Nemapip. The month of Mwip is most often ren- 
dered Mexeip in Coptic inscriptions; the present spelling eMqyip is attested 
elsewhere, including a few inscriptions from Saqqara: SB Kopt. 1.694.6-7, SB 
Kopt. 3.1610.14, and SB Kopt. 4.1977.9-10. The dating phrase ncoy + day of the 
month + month is widely attested in Coptic epitaphs; on the use of this formula 
at the monastery of Apa Jeremias see Wietheger (n. 13) 199-200. 


15 (ONA()k(TIONOC). While the abbreviation nax is unattested, simi- 
lar forms are found: vam (SB Kopt. 1.119.2), max (SB Kopt. 1.214.1). 


15-16 2N OY|EIPHNH NTE NNOYTE 2AMHN 46. The phrase 2N OYEIPHNH 
could be taken as a wish that the deceased might have a peaceful afterlife, 
and should be understood in the sense of a future eschatological salvation; 
see E. Dinkler, “Schalom - Eirene - Pax: Jüdische sepulkralinschriften und 
ihr Verhältnis zum frühen Christentum,’ Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana 50 
(1974) 131-134. In the context of finding "peace" in the grave LXX Isa. 57:2 is 
particularly noteworthy: gota év sipńvn ñ oui adtod “his burial shall be in 
peace? In Coptic epitaphs the phrase 2N OYEIPHNH NTE NNOYTE appears oc- 
casionally, and most ofthese attestations are in epitaphs from Saqqara: SB Kopt. 
1.471.9-10; SB Kopt. 1.735.14-17; SB Kopt. 1.774.9-11; SB Kopt. 2.1176.17; SB 
Kopt. 4.1975.10-12; SB Kopt. 4.1977.10-11; SB Kopt. 4.2108.4-6. 
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The isopsephic spelling ae signifies “amen”: 99 = a (=1) + u (=40) + n (=8) 
+ v (=50). Though the first letter in this isopsephy is inscribed just like a 4, it 
should be understood as a koppa (9), which has the numeric value of 90. This 
isopsephy is widely attested in Coptic and Greek (Christian) epitaphs from 
Egypt. It is first attested in the second century when Irenaeus of Lyon notes 
that certain Christians, namely the Marcosians whom he criticizes, associated 
aunv with the number 99 (Haer. 1.16.1; cf. Epiphanius, Pan. 34.12.6). The 
isopsephy is first attested in Egypt in the third and fourth centuries in certain 
early Christian letters; see L.H. Blumell, Lettered Christians: Christian Letters 
and Late Antique Oxyrhynchus (Leiden 2012) 47. 
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Un nouveau sauf-conduit du monastére 
d’Apa Jeremias à Saqqara?! 


Perrine Pilette Université catholique de Louvain 
and Naim Vanthieghem Princeton University 


Abstract 
Edition of an Arabic safe-conduct for an inhabitant of a monastery 
in the Memphite nome, probably the monastery of Apa Jeremias at 
Saqqara, from AD 729. 


Aux deux premiers siécles dela conquéte arabe, les Égyptiens ne pouvaient 
pas circuler à leur guise. Avant de quitter, méme temporairement, le district 
fiscal dont ils relevaient, ils devaient obtenir un sauf-conduit qui leur était dé- 
livré, aprés un délai d'attente parfois long, pour une période allant de un à six 
mois. Ce nétait que düment munis de cette autorisation que les contribuables 
pouvaient alors voyager librement entre leur lieu de résidence et une ville ou 
une région données de l'Égypte. Les contrevenants sexposaient à de lourdes 
pénalités financiéres, à des chátiments corporels ou à des peines de prison.’ 
Dans le troisième quart du vm siècle, la situation évolua et il devint alors 
possible de circuler librement sans sauf-conduit, pourvu que le contribuable 
se soit acquitté de ses taxes. Celui-ci recevait alors une quittance qui, outre la 


! Les auteurs remercient Roger Bagnall pour son aide précieuse. Les sigles utilisés 
pour signaler les éditions de textes arabes ainsi que les ouvrages lexicographiques sont 
ceux repris dans la Checklist de papyrologie arabe (disponible sur le site http://www. 
naher-osten.uni-muenchen.de/isapchecklist). 

? Pour une synthése sur les sauf-conduits, cf. Y. Ragib, «Sauf-conduits d'Égypte 
omeyyade et abbasside», Anlsl 31 (1997) 143-168; P. M. Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim 
State: The World of a Mid-Eighth-Century Egyptian Official (Oxford 2013) 96-98, 241- 
244 et 311-312; N. Vanthieghem, «Le plus ancien sauf-conduit arabe», Der Islam 91 
(2014) 266-271, ainsi que A. Delattre, «Checkpoints, sauf-conduits et contróle de la 
population en Egypte au début du VIII siècle», in A. Delattre, M. Legendre et PM. 
Sijpesteijn (éd.), Authority and Control in the Countryside, Late Antiquity and Ear- 
ly Islam: Continuity and Change in the Mediterranean 6th-10th Century (à paraitre, 
Princeton 2016). 
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somme payée, spécifiait que lon ne devait pas maltraiter le contribuable en 
règle s'il quittait son district fiscal? 

De nombreux exemplaires de sauf-conduits écrits sur papyrus ont été 
mis au jour en Égypte et publiés.‘ Nous en avons identifié un nouveau dans 
les collections papyrologiques de la Pierpont Morgan Library de New York.’ 
Le document a été acquis vers 1920 aupres de l'antiquaire M. Nahman par 
Fr.W. Kelsey (1858-1927), puis emmené à Rome par ce dernier ot il fut fi- 
nalement acheté par H. Hyvernat pour le compte de John Pierpont Morgan 
Jr? Le papyrus que nous éditons a ceci d'intéressant qu'il provient, comme le 
montre la l. 4, de la küra de Manf (Memphis), une province d'Égypte pour la- 
quelle on ne dispose que d'un matériel arabe réduit. On dénombre sept textes 
seulement qui proviennent assurément de cette région.’ Quatre d’entre eux 
sont des sauf-conduits découverts au monastère d'Apa Jeremias à Saqqara’; un 


? Six exemplaires de ce genre de quittance sont attestés: il s’agit de CPR 16.1; PDiem 
Frühe Urkunden 7 et de PGrohmann Urkunden 18 ainsi que des inédits PCambr. UL 
inv. Michael. B 012; PLouvre inv. E 6414 et inv. E EB 0115. 

* Cf. en dernier lieu N. Vanthieghem (n. 2). Une intéressante source d'informations 
complémentaires et contextuelles concernant ce type de document est le texte arabe de 
[Histoire des Patriarches d'Alexandrie. Pour une nouvelle édition critique de ce texte, 
voir P. Pilette, «L Histoire des Patriarches d'Alexandrie. Une nouvelle évaluation de la 
configuration du texte en recensions», Le Muséon 126 (2013) 419-450, et le Internatio- 
nal Coptic-Arabic Historiography Project (cf. https://www.uclouvain.be/443718.html). 

5 Sur cette collection, voir le bref aperçu dans P.M. Sijpesteijn, «North American 
Papyrus Collections Revisited», Bardiyyat 1 (2002-2003) 11-20, en part. 15. En dehors 
des célébres papyrus bilingues arabe-grec et monolingues (seulement en arabe) pro- 
venant des fouilles de Nessana (publiés dans P.Ness. 3.56 et 60-67), personne ne sest 
penché sur les documents arabes de cette collection. On notera que d'autres papyrus 
provenant de Nessana et encore inédits se trouvent à la Pierpont Morgan Library et au 
Rockefeller Museum; l'un d'entre eux a été récemment publié dans R. Hoyland, «The 
Earliest Attestation of the Dhimma of God and His Messenger and the Rediscovery 
of P. Nessana 77 (AH 60s/AD 680)», in B. Sadeghi, A.Q. Ahmed, A. Silverstein and R. 
Hoyland (éd.), Islamic Cultures, Islamic Contexts: Essays in Honor of Professor Patricia 
Crone (Leiden 2014) 51-71. 

6 L. Depuydt, Catalogue of Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Leu- 
ven 1993) Ixxvii-Ixxviii. 

7 PCair.Arab. 1.31 et son verso P.Cair. Arab. 3.201 ainsi que Ragib (n. 2) n% 5-8. 

* C£. Ragib (n. 2), n* 1 et 5-8. Trois ont été découverts par le consul de France B. 
Drovetti dans des circonstances qui sont évoquées dans A. Silvestre de Sacy, «Mémoire 
sur quelques papyrus écrits en arabe et récemment découverts en Égypte», Journal 
des savants (aoüt 1825) 462-473. Trois autres ont été mis au jour par une mission du 
Louvre sur le site dans les années 1990 dont l'un a été publié par Y. Ragib en 1997 (cf. 
Ragib [n. 2] n° 6). 
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cinquiéme a de fortes chances den provenir? Dés lors, il est fort probable que 
notre texte provienne lui aussi de ce méme couvent d'autant que dans le verre 
qui abrite notre sauf-conduit se trouve un entagion grec qui provient, lui, assu- 
rément du monastère d'Apa Jérémias, comme le montre l'incipit: + bv O(Ed). 
XCopaofmA v(idc) AßovoAns utv Eddatuov Tavpivov do pova(otnptov) 
aytov Iepe(uíov) nay[a]px(tac) Méngps(oc).!° 

Le document est émis par un agent fiscal (‘ämil), un certain Īsā, dont le pa- 
tronyme est perdu. Le nom du bénéficiaire du laisser-passer nest pas conservé 
(1.2), mais bien sa description physique (1. 3) ainsi que son lieu de résidence (1. 
4). Le contribuable recoit l'autorisation de se rendre a Fustat pour y travailler 
pour une période d'un à deux mois (cf. le comm. à la l. 5). Étonnamment le 
document ne comporte pas la clause fa-man laqiyahu ba'd al- agal’alladi 'agal- 
tuhu fa-l-yardudhu 'ilà madina («celui qui le rencontrera après le terme que 
je lui ai fixé, qu'il le ramène à une ville»)! ou la variante un peu plus tardive 
fa-man laqiyahu min 'ummál al-'amir 'aslahahu Ilah fa-là ya'rid lahu de dàlik 
min al-agal’illä bi-hayr («celui des agents de lémir - que Dieu le fortifie - qui 
le rencontrera ne lui montre que du bien jusqu’à la fin de ce terme»). Par 
ailleurs, on notera l'absence de la formule wa-l-saläm ‘ala man ittaba‘a al-hudä 
(«que le salut soit sur celui qui suit la voit justel»), pourtant courante dans 
les documents de cette époque adressé par des Musulmans à des Chrétiens." 


P.Pierpont Morgan inv. Ms M. 662 B.35e 14,2 x 12,2 cm 
Saqqara(?), février-mars 729 


Coupon de papyrus de couleur brun clair. Les marges supérieure et inféri- 
eure ainsi que celle de droite sont conservées; si nos restitutions sont correctes, 
il manquerait à gauche une bonne moitié du coupon. On notera que la marge 
inférieure est surdimensionnée par rapport aux autres; ceci est cependant nor- 
mal puisque la partie basse des sauf-conduits était scellée, méme si aucune 
information ne figurait dans cette partie." La surface du document est fort 


° Cf. Ragib (n. 2), n? 1 et la photographie reproduite. Étant donné que le lieu de rési- 
dence est restitué à partir des minces traces qui subsistent sur le papyrus, il est difficile 
den étre parfaitement certain. 

? Cet entagion sera publié prochainement par Alain Delattre et Naim Vanthieghem. 

Pour des attestations de cette formule, cf. entre autres Ragib (n. 2) n? 2.4-5 et 
Vanthieghem (n. 2) ll. 2-3. 

£? Pour des attestations de cette formule, cf. entre autres Ragib (n. 2), n° 4.7-9 et 5.7-8. 

1 On lit cette formule dans Rägib (n. 2) n° 1 ainsi que dans l'inédit P.Stras. inv. Arab. 
39:5. 

" Les sceaux des sauf-conduits Ragib (n. 2) n? 2, 4 et 6-8 sont conservés. Dans le cas 
de notre document, le marchand qui l'a vendu a pu faire sauter le sceau, à moins que 
celui-ci n'ait disparu dès le Moyen Age. 
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abimée. Lécriture, ample et de facture élégante, est typique des écritures de 
chancellerie de cette époque (cf. par ex. l'écriture des documents publiés dans 
Ragib [n. 2]). Les points diacritiques ne sont jamais utilisés. Le verso est vierge, 
comme il est usuel dans le cas des sauf-conduits. 


[es] o SD HI es 1 
[See]. ob =[==]e of GIES la 
[E cage a eil A3 dal Ce] all jus £ A Gil 
[ors O! 41 si] [A]! — 8 S Ca 

[ (53 gil] dl ailal g bäi 5 
Lei ved çà Sy Les ode Au 
[Al] 5 pie Aia baill 


«Au nom de Dieu, le clément, le miséricordieux. ?Ceci est une lettre de 
‘Isa, fils de ..., l'agent fiscal, à ..., (un homme) au nez aquilin, aux tempes 
dégarnies et au front large, habitant du monastére de Jérémie(?) “du district 
de Manf. Je l'ai autorisé à travailler ‘à Fustat et je lui ai fixé comme terme la fin 
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(du mois de) ... "de l'année cent dix. Écrit au mois de dà "al-qa'da de l'année 
cent dix.» 


2 kitab («lettre»): Le terme kitab désigne, dans la documentation 
papyrologique, tout type de document, qu'il sagisse de lettres, d'actes juri- 
diques ou encore de documents fiscaux. Ladministration arabe disposait 
cependant d'une terminologie plus précise pour nommer les sauf-conduits. 
Deux requétes inédites d'Oxford adressées au surintendant des finances al-Qa- 
sim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah et écrites au dos de papyrus du monastère de Balä’izah 
en témoignent: dans ces deux documents, le pagarque de l'Hermopolite qui 
demande au surintendant démettre des sauf-conduits utilise précisément le 
terme sigill pour désigner le document qui permettra aux contribuables de 
travailler en dehors de leur district fiscal. Sur ces deux documents, cf. PM. 
Sijpesteijn, «Coptic and Arabic Papyri from Deir al-Baläizah», Actes du 26e 
Congrès international de papyrologie. Genève, 16-21 août 2010 (Genève 2012) 
707-713, en part. 708-709 ainsi que les remarques dans N. Vanthieghem (n. 
2) 267-268, n. 7. 


- [al-àmil] («l'agent fiscal»): Les sauf-conduits sont toujours émis par un 
ou deux agents fiscaux (cf. Ragib [n. 2] 147-148). Le titre al-ämil devait des 
lors figurer aprés le patronyme perdu de ‘sa. 


3 'aqnà anza kabir al-sunna («au nez aquilin, aux tempes dégarnies et 
au front large»): Lorsque parvenait aux autorités une demande démission de 
sauf-conduit, celles-ci requéraient, semble-t-il, quon leur fournisse un signale- 
ment de la personne. Ainsi dans PCLT 3, une requête visant à obtenir un sauf- 
conduit pour trois personnes, l'expéditeur précise-t-il la description physique 
des individus. Les sauf-conduits sur papyrus que nous possédons conservent 
pour la plupart des signalements (cf. les documents publiés dans Ragib [n. 2] 
n° 1.2; 3.4; 5.3-4; 6.3; 7.3; 8.3 et P.Cair. Arab. 3.175.4-5). La mention d'hommes 
«au nez aquilin» (aqna) est trés commune (cf. entre autres Rägib [n. 2] n° 
7.3 et 8.3); on ne trouve qu'une seule attestation du qualificatif «aux tempes 
dégarnies» ('anza') dans le P.Paris BnF Inv. 4633 (publié dans Ragib [n. 2] n° 
8) où l'éditeur avait lu l'adjectif 'amrad («imberbe») alors qu'une photographie 
montre que cest le mot ‘anza‘ que lon doit déchiffrer. Quant à l'expression 
kabir al-sunna («au front large»), il sagit à notre connaissance de la premiere 
attestation papyrologique. 


- [min "ahl dayr Abi Hirmis] («habitant du monastère de Jérémie»): La 
restitution repose sur les parallèles dans Ragib [n. 2] n° 1.3; 5.4; 7.4 et 8.3-4). 
Une autre solution consisterait à considérer que l'homme en question vient 
d'une localité (subra) proche du monastére comme dans Ragib [n. 2] n? 6; dans 
ce cas, il faudrait imaginer une restitution [min ahl $ubrà kada]. 
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4-5 'i[nn]i 'a[dintu lahu’an ya'mal] | bi-Fustát («Je l'ai autorisé à travailler 
à Fustat»): Pour la restitution, cf. entre autres Ragib [n. 2] n° 1.4 et 3.5 ainsi 
que P.Cair.Arab. 3.175.6. Le sauf-conduit ne mentionne pas pourquoi la per- 
sonne est autorisée à se rendre à Fustat pour y travailler, mais les exemplaires 
publiés précisent que les demandeurs de sauf-conduits partent travailler dans 
une autre région d'Égypte pour pouvoir payer la capitation (gizya) et subvenir 
à leurs besoins (ma'13a) (cf. entre autres Ragib [n. 2] n° 7.6 et 8.5). Fustat, en 
tant que nouvelle capitale de l'Egypte, apparait comme une des destinations 
possibles où se rendent les porteurs de sauf-conduits (cf. Ragib [n. 2] n? 5.5). 
On notera que les papyrus arabes présentent toujours une forme déterminée 
pour la ville de Fustät: on attendrait dès lors bi-I-Fustat ou bi-Fustät Misr. 


5 wa-aggaltuhu ila [insilah ...] («et je lui ai fixé comme terme la fin ...»): 
La durée de validité du document est perdue. Néanmoins, comme le terme de 
la validité se situe encore en l'an 110 de l'Hégire et comme le document a été 
rédigé au mois de dü al-qa‘da de l'année 110, il faut nécessairement que le terme 
de validité du sauf-conduit se soit placé en dii al-qa'da ou en dü al-hiÿÿa. En 
d'autres termes, le contribuable muni de ce document ne pouvait guére espérer 
circuler en dehors de son district fiscal plus de deux mois. 
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Two Arabic Papyrus Documents 
Relating to Payments in Kind' 


Khaled Younes University of Sadat City 


Abstract 
Edition of two Arabic papyrus documents from third/ninth-century 
Egypt, P.Cam.Michaelides B 718 and B 118, currently kept at the Mi- 
chaelides papyrus collection at Cambridge University Library, related 
to payments in kind. The first document relates to a sale with post- 
poned delivery of four irdabbs of wheat, while the second records the 
payment ofone thousand and three hundred baskets of trefoil as rent. 


While the two documents, whose editions and translations appear below, 
exhibit the same formulae and structure, the subject matter is different. The 
first document is a sale for future delivery which is known in Islamic law as bay’ 
salam or salaf? In this document, a certain Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. Abo “Allüš 
acknowledges that he will pay to a certain Abū Ga'far the textile merchant (Ar. 
al-bazzaz) four irdabbs of wheat (Ar. gamh) at the time of the harvest (Ar. al- 
galla). The document is not dated, but the handwriting points to a date in the 
third/ninth century? At the end of the document, Ahmad b. al-Hasan states 


! The papyrological abbreviations used in this paper follow “The Checklist of Ara- 
bic Documents,’ available online at http://www.naher-osten.Imu.de/isapchecklist (ac- 
cessed April 10, 2016). - I would like to thank Jelle Bruning for his valuable comments 
on an earlier draft of this paper. I am also grateful to the two anonymous reviewers for 
their suggestions. Any remaining mistakes are of course my own. 

? See J.D. Latham, “salam, Encyclopaedia of Islam, second edition, vol. 8, pp. 914-915; 
J.D. Latham, “salaf; Encyclopaedia of Islam, second edition, vol. 8, pp. 899-900. See also 
the references cited in note 7. 

? For dating Arabic papyrus documents on the basis of the script, see E.M. Grob, “A 
Catalogue of Dating Criteria for Undated Arabic Papyri with ‘Cursive’ Features,’ in A. 
Regourd (ed.), Documents et histoire. Islam, VIle-XVIe siècle (Geneva 2010) 115-135; 
PKhalili 1, pp. 27-44. 
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that he wrote the document in his own handwriting and adds a star-shaped 
graphic as a signature.* No witnesses’ testimonies are recorded. 

Bay salam is frequently attested in the papyri in the form of a dikr haqq 
(pl. adkar hudüq, “documents stating the creditors legal claim”)* in order to 


* For the attestation and explanation of the star-shaped signs in the papyri, see 
PKhalili 1, pp. 109-110; PKhurasan, p. 88; G. Khan, “Newly Discovered Arabic Docu- 
ments from Early Abbasid Khurasan in PM. Sijpesteijn et al. (eds.), From al-Andalus 
to Khurasan: Documents from the Medieval Muslim world (Leiden 2007) 201-215 at 
207; P.M. Sijpesteijn, “Seals and Papyri from Early Islamic Egypt,’ in I. Regulski et al. 
(eds.), Proceedings of the International Workshop on “Seals and Sealing Practices from 
Ancient Times till the Present Day: Developments in Administration and Magic through 
Cultures,” Cairo, Netherlands-Flemish Institute in Cairo (Leuven 2012) 171-182; PM. 
Sijpesteijn, “Making the Private Public: a Delivery of Palestinian Oil in Third/Ninth- 
Century Egypt, Studia Orientalia Electronica 2 (2014) 74-91 at 77, 86; G. Khan, “The 
Development of Early Arabic Documentary Script,” in R.M. Kerr and T. Milo (eds.), 
Writings and Writing: Investigations in Islamic Text and Script in Honour of Dr. Januarius 
Justus Witkam (Cambridge 2013) 229-247 at 232-233; G. Khan, “Documents arabes du 
début de l'Islam, récemment découverts dans le Khorassan;" in A. Regourd (ed.), Docu- 
ments et histoire. Islam, VIIe-XVle siécle (Geneva 2010) 175-196 at 181-182. 

5 According to Islamic law only two accredited (Ar. pl. udül, sing. adl) men or one 
man and two women are required as witnesses (Ar. pl. Suhüd, sing. sahid) to validate 
the legal transaction. It has been noticed by Geoffrey Khan that autograph witness tes- 
timonies and signatures are only attested in Arabic papyri from the end of the second- 
the beginning of the third/eighth-ninth centuries onwards; before that witnesses only 
gave oral testimony. Written testimonies were at first recorded in separate documents 
of testimony after that they were written at the bottom of the legal deeds themselves. 
The earliest papyrus document in which the witnesses write their testimonies in their 
own handwriting is dated 178/795 (CPR 26.17, provenance Fayyüm). See J. Schacht, An 
Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford 1964) 193; Sijpesteijn, "Making the Private Public" 
(n. 4) 84; PGenizah, p. 29; G. Khan, “An Early Arabic Legal Papyrus,’ in L. Schiffmann 
(ed.), Semitic Papyrology in Context, A Climate of Creativity. Papers from a New York 
University Conference Marking the Retirement of Baruch A. Levine (Leiden 2003) 227- 
237 at 234 with note 15; G. Khan, "An Arabic Legal Document from the Umayyad 
Period;" Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 4 (1994) 357-368 at 365-366, 368. 

6 Cf. CPR 26.17, dated 178/795; 18, dated 207/823; 19, beginning of the third/ninth 
century; all from Fayyüm; 20, dated 277/891, provenance Ušmün; W. Diem, Arabischer 
Terminkauf: Ein Beitrag zur Rechts-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte Agyptens im 8. Bis 14. 
Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden 2006) no. 1, dated 200/816, provenance Fayyüm; 2, dated 
285/897-898, provenance Usmün; 3, dated 289-901-902, provenance USmün. All afore- 
mentioned dikr haqq documents record debts of wheat and linen paid for in advance. 
A series of adkär hudiiq recording the sale of linen pieces (Ar. ahyas) and cloths (Ar. 
atwab) with advance payment are published by Yüsuf Ragib in P.Marchands 1.2-9, 
date from between the years 250 and 264, all from Fayyüm. References to advance 
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circumvent the problematic nature of this type of sale.’ The classical dikr haqq 
documents usually start with the standard opening formula: dikr haqq fulan 
b. fulàn “ala fulan b. fulàn lahu ‘alayhi, “statement of what is due to so and so 
from so and so due to him from him? This is usually followed by the mention 
of the debt, term of repayment, witnesses’ clauses and finally the date on which 
the document was concluded.* Our document neither follows the model of the 
contemporary dikr haqqs nor agrees with the legal prescriptions (Ar. surüt) 
of bay salam as recommended in the oldest manual of surüt of al- Tahàwi (d. 
321/933). According to al-Tahawi, such contracts should start with the open- 
ing formula: hada mà aslama fulanun ilā fulanin aslama ilayhi kada wa-kada, 
"this is what so and so has delivered to so and so. He has delivered to him so 
and so”? No papyrological evidence of this formula has been found so far." 
On the other hand, our document starts directly after the basmala with (1) the 
identification of the purchaser using the preposition li-, (2) the indication of 
the vendor using two prepositions (alayya wa-qibali, “I owe and hold in my 
possession), (3) the amount of the merchandise, (4) the term of payment, and 
finally (5) a clause stating that the vendor wrote the document himself. 


payments (salaf) are also attested in letters, cf. fa-tursila ilayya bi-dinär salaf (P.M. 
Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State: the World of a Mid-Eighth-Century Egyptian Of- 
ficial [Oxford 2013] no. 24.4, c.730-750, provenance Fayyüm); wa-lawla ja al-habl 
minka la-qadaynā salaf Ubayd (Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State no. 26.13, c.730-750, 
provenance Fayyüm). An ostracon from Edfou record an order for the payment of one 
irdabb of barley which was paid for in advance 'Idfa' ilā Sa‘d b. Yusuf al-Harras irdabb Sir 
lahu salaf: (D. Rémondon, “Cinq documents arabes d’Edfou,’ Annales Islamologiques 2 
[1954] 103-112, no. 4, dated 310/922, provenance Edfou). See also M.H. Thung, *Writ- 
ten Obligations from the 2nd/8th to the 4th/10th Century; Islamic Law and Society 3 
(1996) 1-12 at 5-6 with note 19; Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State 391; K.M. Younes, 
"Textile Trade between the Fayyüm and Fustat in the IIIrd/IXth Century According to 
the Bana ‘Abd al-Mu min Archive? in A. Regourd (ed.), Documents et histoire. Islam, 
VIIe-XVlIe siècle (Geneva 2010) 313-334 at 321-322. 

7 For the legal discussion on bay‘ salam in Islamic law and its use in the papyri, 
see J.A. Wakin, The Function of Documents in Islamic Law: The Chapters on Sale from 
Tahawis Kitab al-Shurüt al-Kabir (New York 1972) 193-200; N.A. Saleh, Unlawful Gain 
and Legitimate Profit in Islamic Law (Cambridge 1986) 71; A.L. Udovitch, Partnership 
and Profit in Medieval Islam (Princeton 1970) 72, 79; Diem, Arabischer Terminkauf 
(n. 6) 28-66; P. Marchands 1, 6-7; CPR 26, 98; Thung, “Written Obligations" (n. 6) 5-6; 
Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State 391. 

*'Thung, “Written Obligations" (n. 6) 2-10; J. Bruning, “A Legal Sunna in Dhikr Haqqs 
from Sufyanid Egypt” Islamic Law and Society 22 (2015) 352-374 at 358; CPR 26, p. 93. 

? Wakin, The Function of Documents in Islamic Law (n. 7) 193-200; Diem, Arabischer 
Terminkauf (n. 6) 28-29, 34, 47. 

? See Diem, Arabischer Terminkauf (n. 6) 34, 47. 
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According to Islamic law, written documents have no probative legal value 
unless they have been confirmed by the oral statement of the witnesses who 
had witnessed the transaction." Only the documents that were carefully ex- 
ecuted by professional notaries according to the detailed surüt prescribed in 
legal literature and approved by at least two accredited witnesses can function 
as valid legal proofs (Ar. pl. hugag, sing. hušša). However, many preserved 
sale contracts,’ agricultural and house leases," and adkär huquq’ lack wit- 
nesses’ testimonies and omit many important legal formularies. Petra Sijpes- 
teijn suggests that “this appears to have been the case when familiarity and trust 
between the parties made it unnecessary to complete the documents in such 
a way that they could be used in court”! In other words, these private legal 
documents were not drawn up as legal proofs to be submitted to court when 
needed, but just as a documentation of private transactions between acquain- 
tances. That is why these documents are always concise and do not follow Surüt. 

Let us now move on to the second document. In this document, a certain 
Sufyàn b. Muhammad states that he has fulfilled his rent in crops; i.e. one thou- 
sand and three hundred baskets of good trefoil, from the canal (qurt gayyid 
bali, 1. 3-4). The payment has been delivered to a certain Abū ‘Abd Allah the 
agent of a certain Abü al-Hasan. Both are referred to by their patronymic (Ar. 
kunya) rather than their names (Ar. pl. asma, sing. ism)." The document is 


!! See Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law (n. 5) 82, 192-195; Wakin, The Function 
of Documents in Islamic Law (n. 7) 66-67; Sijpesteijn, "Making the Private Public" (n. 
4) 84-85; P.Genizah, pp. 7-8, 29. 

12 See Sijpesteijn, “Making the Private Public" (n. 4) 84-85. 

? Y. Ragib, Actes de vente desclaves et danimaux d'Égypte médiévale 1 (Cairo 2002) 
48-61, nos. 16-23, provenance not mentioned. 

4 See P.M. Sijpesteijn, “An Arabic Land Lease from Tutün, in R. Ast et al. (eds.), 
Papyrological Texts in Honor of Roger S. Bagnall (Durham, NC 2012) 301-306 at 301 
with note 6; K.M. Younes, "Two Arabic Deeds of House Lease Agreement on Papyrus" 
(forthcoming). 

5 See Bruning, “A Legal Sunna” (n. 8) 356-374. See also Chrest.Khoury 1.37 [= PERF 
744], dated 225/840, provenance not mentioned. 

16 Sijpesteijn, “Making the Private Public" (n. 4) 85. 

7 A comprehensive and systematic study on the identification ofthe parties (Ar. ta rif 
al-muta‘dqadayn) in Arabic legal documents on papyrus is still absent from papyro- 
logical research, but see the short treatise done by Yüsuf Ràgib on a number of Arabic 
slave and animal contracts in Y. Ragib, Actes de vente desclaves et danimaux d'Égypte 
médiévale 2 (Cairo 2006) 15-19. On the contrary, a full treatment of this subject on 
Cairo Genizah documents has been done by Geoffrey Khan in PGenizah, pp. 11-20. 
The ways of identifying the parties in papyri do not differ that much from those found 
in Cairo Genizah documents. The vast majority of the published papyrus legal docu- 
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written by Sufyan himself in the month of Muharram of the year 262/October 
875. 

The document is very short and does not tell us much about the origin of 
the transaction that took place between Sufyan and Abū ‘Abd Allah. As men- 
tioned above, the document is similar in formulae and structure to the first 
document. However, the document does not seem to fall into the same legal 
category for two reasons. First and foremost, the word kir (rent) that appears 
in line 4 is not a usual word in the context of both dikr haqqs and bay salam; 
the word taman (price) is commonly used instead. Secondly and most impor- 
tantly, the terminology of the document indicates an agrarian context. Some 
published agricultural receipts and land leases show agents (Ar. pl. wukald', 
sing. wakil) administrating estates for their landlords.'* These documents show 
that the agents were authorized to conclude agricultural rental contracts in 
their names, receive payments, and issue receipts.” Accordingly, it seems likely 
that Abū al-Hasan, whom the agent Abü ‘Abd Allah represents, is such an estate 
holder.” Sufyan b. Muhammad is in this case a leaseholder. The document is 
therefore most likely a record of Sufyan documenting the payment of his rent 
to the agent of Abü al-Hasan. 

One final remark is to be made before we move on to the editions. As 
mentioned above, both documents are written in the hands of the two indi- 


ments mention the name of each party in two generations. In a few cases the genealogy 
is given in three generations. The mention of the patronymic, profession, title, and 
tribal affiliation (Ar. nisba) is not always systematic. It is quite common in the papyri 
that the identification of one party is longer than the other. See PGenizah, pp. 11-20; G. 
Khan, “An Arabic Document of Acknowledgement from the Cairo Genizah” Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies 53 (1994) 117-124 at 120-123; Y. Ràgib, Actes de vente desclaves 
et danimaux d'Égypte médiévale 2, pp. 15-19; Bruning, “A Legal Sunna" (n. 8) 364-365 
with references cited in note 47. 

18 CPR 21, pp. 17, 37, 121 with references cited in note 179; Sijpesteijn, "An Arabic 
Land Lease from Tutün” (n. 14) 301-303. 

See CPR 21.7[= Chrest.Khoury 1.67, dated 212/827-828, provenance Usmünayn]; 8, 
dated 249/863, provenance U$mün; 20, dated 268-269/882-883, provenance U$münayn; 
28, dated 310/922, provenance Usmünayn; 79 [= PERF 906], dated 315/927-928, prov- 
enance unknown; Sijpesteijn, "An Arabic Land Lease from Tutün" (n. 14) 302-304. See 
also a dikr haqq document mentioning wakil in Diem, Arabischer Terminkauf (n. 6) 
nol, dated 200/816, provenance Fayyüm. 

? The earliest Arabic land leases, mentioning Arab landholders, date from 159- 
161/775-776. See CPR 21, pp. 56-61. For more about the impact of the Arab conquest 
on rural society and fiscal organization as well as landholding patterns in Early Islamic 
Egypt, see P.M. Sijpesteijn, “Landholding Patterns in Early Islamic Egypt,’ Journal of 
Agrarian Change 9 (2009) 120-133. 
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viduals; Ahmad b. al-Hasan in the first document and Sufyan b. Muhammad 
in the second. Both hands show no difficulties in writing or handling the pen 
in general with very few spelling and grammatical mistakes which give the 
impression that both of them must have been trained and received some edu- 
cation to be able to write Arabic fluently.” 


1. Sale with Postponed Delivery of Four irdabbs of Wheat 


P.Cam.Michaelides B 718 H x W = 14.5 cm x 9.5 cm 
Provenance unknown 3rd/9th cent. 


Dark-brown papyrus cut from a larger sheet. The original cutting lines 
are preserved on all four sides. The text is written in four lines in black with a 
medium-thick pen in a flowing hand parallel to the fibers against the common 
practice in the Islamic period.” There are some lacunae and tears on the top 
and at the left hand side causing practically no damage to the text. The papyrus 
was folded five times horizontally and four times vertically. The verso contains 
traces of the text from the original sheet written in black ink at the right angle 
to the fibers. There are no diacritical dots. Sin is written consistently with teeth 
(l. 1 bi-sm; 1. 2 al-Hasan), while sin is written as a straight line with an oblique 
stroke above it (1. 4 ‘Allas). 

A short description of the papyrus is given in the catalogue of the Arabic 
papyri in the Michaelides collection.” 


"S QA. Jl all e < 
Cd ly! a) dés de JUAN [ee ue 
sal CaS AIS lla} sie all oll dal 
(star) Ada Sie (ual Oa ouall Ca 


VS Lu D ra 


?! For general discussion on the level of literacy among the Arabs in Early Islamic 
Egypt, see Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State (n. 6) 229-255; K.M. Younes, Joy and Sor- 
row in Early Muslim Egypt: Arabic Papyrus Letter: Text and Content (PhD thesis, Leiden 
University 2013) 16; E.M. Grob, Documentary Arabic Private and Business Letters on 
Papyrus: Form and Function, Content and Context (Berlin 2010) 207. 

? See Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State (n. 6) 220; Sijpesteijn, “Making the Private 
Public” (n. 4) 75 with note 3. 

3 G. Khan, A Catalogue of the Arabic Papyri in the Michaelides Collection (Cambridge 
2000) B + BQ 37, available online at http://www.lib.cam.ac.uk/deptserv/neareastern/ 
michaelides.html. See also the image and description of the papyrus on Cambridge 
Digital Library website at http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-MICH-PAP-B-00718/1 
(accessed April 10, 2016). 
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“In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. In favor of Abū 
Ga ‘far the textile merchant I owe and hold in my possession four irdabbs of 
wheat. I will pay this to him at the ripening of the crops. Ahmad b. al-Hasan 
b. Aba‘Allas has written (it) in his own-handwriting (star)? 


1 The basmala is written about half a centimeter to the left of the rest 
of the text.” The basmala is written in exactly the same manner in the second 
document. The first part of bi-sm is oblique and there is a long connecting 
stroke (linea dilatans/masq) between the sin and mim.” 


2 Li-Abi Gaffar. The alif of Abi has a hook at the top to the left and the ya’ 
is bending backwards. The yd’ is written in exactly the same way in Abi in line 
4. The ‘ayn of Ga far is missing in a small lacuna. The profession al-bazzäz (the 
textile merchant) is well-attested in the papyri; see for example PMarchands 1 
6.10, 3rd/9th, provenance Fayyüm.?* The declaration of the amount of wheat 


# For the indention ofthe basmala, see Grob, Documentary Arabic Private and Busi- 
ness Letters on Papyrus (n. 21) 191 and the references cited in note 97. 

?5 See Grob, Documentary Arabic Private and Business Letters on Papyrus (n. 21) 
191-192; Grob, “A Catalogue of Dating Criteria" (n. 3) 132. 

6 See also S.M. Mohamed, al-Alqab wa-asm& al-hiraf wa-l-waza if fi daw al-bardiyat 
al-arabiya (Cairo 2000) vol. 1, pp. 228-232; Younes, “Textile Trade" (n. 6) 320. 
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(arba' aradib qamh) is introduced by the two prepositions ‘alayya wa-qibali. 
This technical expression and variants of it are recorded in dikr haqqs and 
debt acknowledgments (Ar. sing. igrär); cf. anna li-z ... ‘indi hamsat arädib 
wa-nisf qamh naqiyy ÿiyad (CPR 26.26.2-3, dated 251-252/865-866, prove- 
nance not mentioned); ‘indi wa-qibali hamsa wa-talätin irdabb qamh (CPR 
26.27.4, dated 344/956, provenance Usmünayn); indahumä wa-alayhimä wa- 
fi dimmatihima irdabbayn wa-suds irdabb qamh naqiyy gayyid (CPR 26.28.4- 
5, dated 356/967, provenance unknown); indahumä wa-qabilahumà wa-fi 
dimmatihima irdabbayn qamh wa-suds irdabb naqiyy tayyib salim min al-tibn 
wa-l-turab wa-l-‘alt (CPR 26.29.3-4, dated 356/967, provenance unknown); 
lahu ‘alayhi wa-qibalahu arba' ... qamh (Diem, Arabischer Terminkauf [n. 6] no. 
2.3, dated 285/897-898, provenance unknown); laka qibali ... (Chrest.Khoury 
1.37.2 [= PERF 744], dated 225/840, provenance not mentioned); laka ‘indi 
... (Chrest.Khoury 1.45.2-3, dated 389/999, provenance not mentioned). The 
y@ of alayya is reduced; compare it with the ya’ of qibali.? For the measure 
irdabb (pl. arädib) in the papyri, see PCair Arab. 2.127; P.Khalili 1.172.” The 
curvature of the dal of arddib is reduced resembling a ra’. For more documents 
relating to payments and debts of wheat on papyrus, see CPR 26.17, dated 
178/795; 18, dated 207/823; 19, beginning of the 3rd/9th, provenance of all 
Fayyum; P.Philad.Arab. 32, dated 281/894-895, provenance not mentioned. 
There is a long connecting stroke between the qaf and mim of qamh and the 
lower curvature of the ha’ is intersected with the dal of Ahmad in the next line. 


3 For the expression adfa‘ dälika ilayka, see adfa' dalika ilayka aw ilā 
man yaqüm magämaka (Chrest.Khoury 1 45.2-3, dated 389/999, provenance 
not mentioned); adfa‘ dalika ilayhi (CPR 26.26.2-3, dated 251-252/865-866, 
provenance not mentioned). For the expression inda idräk al-galla in the 
papyri, see waqt al-galla and waqt idrak al-galla (P.Cair.Arab. 5.291.19, 21, 
4th/10th, provenance not mentioned); "inda al-galla (CPR 21.4.14 [= PERF 
638], dated 179-180/796, provenance Fayyüm). For galla (pl. gallät and gilal) 
meaning harvest in the papyri, see CPR 21, pp.186, 323.? The 'ayn of 'inda is 
bigger than the other ‘ayns in the text. See the ‘ayn of alayya in line 2 and Allüs 
in line 4. The loop of the fa’ of adfa‘ is compressed. Compare it with the loop of 
the qaf of qibali and qamh in line 2. Similarly, the gayn of al-galla is reduced, 


?' See S. Hopkins, Studies in Early Arabic Grammar Based upon Papyri Datable to 
Before 300 A.H./912 A.D. (New York 1984) 57-59 (8 55). 

25 See also A. Grohmann, Einführung und Chrestomathie zur arabischen Papy- 
ruskunde (Prague 1954) 156-157. 

? See also E.W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (repr. Beirut 1968) vol. 6, p. 2278. 
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but the reading is certain. The dal and dal are written in a similar manner in 
adfa‘, dalika and idräk (cf. PKhalili 1.41 and note 54). 


4 For the proper name ‘Allis in the papyri; cf. maʻa gulam Abi ‘Allis 
(PBerl.Arab. 2.41.r°.4, 3rd/9th, provenance not mentioned).’ There is an 
oblique stroke above the sin of Allüs.' For the star-shaped sign, see the refer- 
ences cited in note 4. 


2. Payment of One Thousand and Three Hundred Baskets of Trefoil as Rent 


P.Cam.Michaelides B 118% HxW = 24.5 cm x 22 cm 
Provenance unknown 262/875 


This is a fine light-brown papyrus. With the exception of some worm- 
holes and small lacunae at the top, middle, and left hand side, the papyrus is 
complete and well preserved. The text is written in five lines in black ink with 
a medium-thick pen in a clear and practiced hand perpendicular to the fibers. 
The original cutting lines are preserved on all four sides. A broad margin has 
been left blank at the bottom. The back of the papyrus is blank. There are very 
few diacritical dots.? Of the characteristics of the script, final alif extends be- 
low the connecting stroke (1. 2 abqahu; |. 4 kiraha). Sin is written consistently 
with teeth (1. 1 bi-sm; 1. 3 al-Hasan, Sufyan). Initial käf is either horizontally 
elongated with an extended base, an upper stroke parallel to the base line with 
no rightward shaft at the top or hair-pin shaped (1. 2 wakil; 1. 4 kiraha, kataba). 


Ul AM el nal I IS s alll olds alll Ae (sy 2 
Aus, h A 48 AGG S Call dass Cy (ii ie Cjuall ` 3 


* See also J.J. Hess, Beduinennamen aus Zentralarabien (Heidelberg 1912) 41. 

3! For this widespread practice in the papyri, see P World, p. 84; PRyl.Arab. 2.13; 
PKhurasan, p. 77. 

2 For a short description of the papyrus, see Khan, Catalogue B + BQ 10, avail- 
able online (n. 23). See also the image and description of the papyrus on Cambridge 
Digital Library website at http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/ MS-MICH-PAP-B-00118/1 
(accessed April 10, 2016). 

5 For more extensive discussions about the use of diacritical dots in the papyri, 
see A. Kaplony, ^What are Those Few Dots For? Thoughts on the Orthography of the 
Qurra Papyri (709-710), the Khurasan Parchments (755-777) and the Inscription of 
the Jerusalem Dome of the Rock (692), Arabica 55 (2008) 91-112; N. Abbott, The Rise 
of the North Arabic Script (Chicago 1939) 38-40; P.M. Sijpesteijn, "Palaeography; in 
C. Versteegh (ed.), Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and Linguistics 3 (Leiden 2007) 
513-524, at 515; PKhalili 1, pp. 43-44; P World, pp. 82-86; Hopkins, Studies (n. 27) 1. 
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on GIS lal S Qué ual 4 
Qi s Cu g ell Gaia à yall e Ahi das 5 


ZI sgall falle 3 aie £s 


"In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. In favor of Abü 
‘Abd Allah, may God preserve him, the agent of Abū al-Hasan, may God 
strengthen Abū al-Hasan. Sufyan b. Muhammad has one thousand and three 
hundred baskets of good trefoil, from the canal. I have fulfilled the rent. Sufyan 
b. Muhammad has written (it) in his own-handwriting in Muharram of the 
year two hundred and sixty two? 


1 The mim of bi-sm has a very short tail that turns upwards on the left 
side. It is the only mim of this shape in the text. Compare it with the mim of 
al-Rahim. A long connecting stroke is attested between the sin and mim of bi- 
sm. The ra’ of al-Rahman is very short in comparison to the ra’ of al-Rahim in 
the same line, bahri and kiraha in line 4 and al-Muharram in line 5. 


2 The ya of Abi in li-Abi ‘Abd Allah returns horizontally backwards, 
while the ya’ of Abi al-Hasan is bending to the left. The hd’ of abqáhu is written 
as a big closed ring. For the title wakil in the papyri, see the references cited 
in note 19. The lam of wakil extends vertically downwards without turning 
upwards on the left side. The dot of the nan of al-Hasan is placed above the 
apex not in the open circle.** The niin of al-Hasan in line 3 is written in exactly 
the same way. 


3  Talätmia is written in status constructus as one word without ham- 
za.” One quffa contains approximately three waybas.* For the attestation of 
quffa in the papyri, see for example P Khalili 1.17.5, 3rd/9th, provenance not 
mentioned. 


3-4 Qurt Sayyid bahri. Qurt (Gr. xöprog) is very often mentioned in the 
papyri, see PCair.Arab. 4, pp. 64-65; P. Philad.Arab., pp. 77-78; P. Khalili 1, p. 73. 
While bahri can mean “north” in transfers of property detailing the boundar- 
ies in legal documents, it means in this context a canal: the trefoil was grown 
along the edges of a seasonal canal.” The loop of the fa’ of qurt and quffa are 


# For this practice in the papyri, see P World, p. 85. 

5 Hopkins, Studies (n. 27) 53 ($ 51). 

3° Grohmann, Einführung, p. 164; P.Khalili 1, pp. 148-149 and the sources cited there. 

37 See Ibn Hawqal (d. after 362/973), Sürat al-ard (Beirut n.d.), 136; Ibn Mammiäti (d. 
606/1209), Kitab Qawänin al-dawawin, ed. ‘A.S. ‘Atiya (Cairo 1991) 262-263. See also 
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compressed and reduced. The fa’ is written in exactly the same manner in istaw- 
faytu in line 4. Compare them with the fa’ of Sufyan in lines 3, 4 and fr in line 5. 


4 Wa-qadistawfaytu kirahdis expressed in subjective style (first-person), 
while the rest of the document is written in an objective style (third-person). 
The root w-f-y appears frequently in documents in numerous forms to indi- 
cate the fact that the payment has been received in full. See for example CPR 
26.19.14, 3rd/9th and the commentary to lines 12-15, provenance Fayyüm.? 
The root k-r-y is used in papyri in the first three centuries of Islam after that 
it is replaced by words of the root --r.? The kaf of kataba is hair-pin shaped. 
Compare it with the käfs of wakil and kirähä in lines 2 and 4. 


5 Fihasashortbackward bending ya’. Sanat is written with a ta’ maftüha 
against classical Arabic rules which require a ta’ marbita.” For the numeral 
two lacking the final niin in status absolutus, see Hopkins, Studies (§ 85.d) 
104-106. 


D. Müller-Wodarg, “Die Landwirtschaft Agyptens in der frühen Abbasidenzeit 750-969 
n. Chr. (132-358) d. H.? Der Islam 31 (1957) 14-78 at 41-42. 
38 See also Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State (n. 6) 362. 
# See Khan, “An Early Arabic Legal Papyrus” (n. 5) 236-237. See also CPR 21, p. 339. 
* For this widespread practice in the papyri, see Hopkins, Studies (n. 27) 44 ($ 47). 
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A History of the Theban Magical Library! 


Korshi Dosoo Université de Paris-Sorbonne 


Abstract 

The Theban Magical Library is widely recognised by scholars of Ro- 
man Egyptian magic as the most important surviving magical ar- 
chive, but to date several inconsistent models of its contents have been 
proposed. This article looks at the collection history of the manu- 
scripts, discussing the evidence for their provenance in the catalogues 
and associated material from their initial sales, and briefly discusses 
relevant features of their content. Based on these criteria, ten magical 
and alchemical papyri can probably be associated with the Theban 
Library, while a further nine, associated with the Library by various 
authors, can be excluded. 


The existence of a single archive, containing many of the large magical 
handbooks from Roman Egypt, was first suggested by Caspar Reuvens in 1830 
in the first of his Lettres à M. Letronne.? Since then, the existence and contents 
of this “Theban Magical Library" have become a matter of great interest to 
scholars of ancient Mediterranean magic. Such an archive would offer us the 
possibility of reconstructing the long-term collecting habits, ritual practice, 
and scribal and social milieu of its owner or owners in greater depth than 
would be possible with unrelated texts, but such projects ultimately depend 
upon accurately identifying its contents. There have been several important 
treatments of this subject in the last hundred years, and these will be dis- 
cussed later in this article. Most of these, however, have relied upon secondary 
sources - the published remarks of Reuvens, Preisendanz, and others - rather 


! This study would not have been possible without funding from the Macquarie 
University Gale Graeco-Roman Travelling Scholarship, the Macquarie University Post- 
graduate Research Fellowship, and the Society for the Study of Early Christianity Travel 
Grant, which allowed me to visit the archives holding the documents discussed in this 
article. 

2 C.J.C. Reuvens, Lettres à M. Letronne sur les papyrus bilingues et grecs et sur quelques 
autres monumens gréco-égyptiens du Musée d’Antiquites de l'Université de Leide (Leiden 
1830) 145-148, third letter. 
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than on the documentary material which gives the most immediate access to 
their origins. The purpose of this discussion is first to present this evidence, 
adding to it the most important physical and textual details from the papyri 
themselves. This discussion will be followed by a survey of alternative models 
of the Theban Library, in order to explain why I reject several papyri often 
associated with this archive. 

Occasionally we are lucky enough to have a clear, recorded context for 
Egyptian magical material: the Middle Kingdom Ramesseum Papyri were 
discovered in a burial beneath the funerary temple of Ramesses IL? while 
the Greek and Coptic magical material from Roman Kellis was uncovered in 
House 3 of Area A 7 But the majority of the magical handbooks, or formular- 
ies, which survive from the Roman period were purchased from dealers in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, so that their origins can only 
be inferred. Such is the case with the Theban Library, and for this reason its 
status as an archive is only a probability rather than a certainty. Nonetheless, 
the balance of evidence does seem to argue for a relationship among its con- 
stituent papyri. The ten manuscripts I identify here as belonging to the Theban 
Library first appeared in recent history as the property of Jean d'Anastasy, the 
Consul-General of Sweden and Norway in Egypt from 1828-1857, who sold 
or donated them to several European collections. 

The first sale was a lot which Anastasy originally intended to sell to his 
adopted homeland, Sweden,’ but which was purchased, after extended nego- 


7 On this archive, see R.B. Parkinson, Reading Ancient Egyptian Poetry (Chichester/ 
Malden, MA 2009) 138-172. 

* The Kellis magical papyri are P.Kell.Gr. 1.85 a + b, 86, 87; P.Kell.Copt. 35. Also of 
interest are PKell.Gr. 1.88, a prayer to the Christian god for good health, PKell.Gr. 1.82 
and 83, two lists of good and bad days, and P.Kell.Gr. 1.84, a horoscope. For discus- 
sions of this material see I. Gardner, A. Alcock, and W.-P. Funk, Coptic Documentary 
Texts from Kellis, vol.1 (Oxford 1999) 115-116, and M. de Haro Sanchez, "Les papyrus 
iatromagiques grecs de Kellis? Lucida Intervalla 37 (2008) 91-93. See also PKell.Copt. 
56, found in a different part of Kellis (Area D, room 7, 2), a miniature codex containing 
a spell against snake-bite. 

5 See for example Anastasy’s letter of 17/2/1827 in Kabinetter for breväxlingen: Skriv- 
elser fran konsuler 1809-80 vol. 40 in the Swedish Riksarkiv; on page two of the triplicate 
letter he says: ^... jajoutai, qu'au cas que S.A. eût le desir de cette acquisition, je priais 
Mr. Berggren de me l'apprendre à fin que je pusse en faire mettre le Catalogue sous les 
yeux de S. A. Royale; Je n'ai pas dû laisser ignorer que d'autres projets mayant été faits 
pour cette Collection, j'allais y repondre de maniére à ne prendre aucun engagement, 
bien resolu de donner, sous tous les rapports, la preference à mon Prince & à ma Patrie 
adoptive" (^I added [in my previous letter], that in the case that His Majesty [Charles 
XIV & John III of Sweden and Norway] had the desire for this acquisition [of the col- 
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tiations, by the Dutch Government for the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden in 
Leiden in 1828. This original sale included about 5,600 objects and 147 papyri, 
to which Anastasy added three items as a gift to the buyer - a Byzantine helmet 
and two papyri. The second lot, purchased by the British Museum in 1839, 
consisted of approximately 1,326 items, including 44 papyri.’ The final lot, 
prepared in 1846,° was sold in 1857.° Held in Paris, the public nature of this 
auction meant that the 1,129 lots listed in the sale were purchased by several 
different European collections. 

In addition to these sales, Anastasy also made gifts of several items in his 
collection. Relevant here is the alchemical codex P Holm., donated to the Stock- 
holm Museum at some point before the 27th of August 1832, the date of a letter 
of thanks to Anastasy from the Kungliga Vitterhets-, Historie- och Antiqvitets- 
Akademien (“Royal Academy of Letters, History, and Antiquities”) preserved 
alongside the papyrus." After being held at institutions in both Stockholm 
and Uppsala, the papyrus is now held at the Kungliga Bibliotek in Stockholm. 

Within the catalogues for these three sales, nine of the ten magical/al- 
chemical papyri had "Thebes" listed as their provenance. It is possible that 
this attribution is mistaken or fictitious, but the apparent care with which the 


lection], I bid Mr. [Jacob] Berggren to inform me, that I might have the Catalogue put 
before His Royal Majesty; I did not have to conceal the fact that other offers had been 
made for this Collection, [since] I was going to respond to them in a manner so as to 
make no other commitment, resolved to give, in all respects, preference to my Prince 
& my adopted Homeland"). 

° The catalogue for this sale is held by the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden: RMO inv. 
3.1.6. The additional objects are listed in the triplicate letter (Triplicata) written by 
Anastasy to his agents on 18/3/1828 (RMO Archief Humbert 19.3.1831). The fullest 
description of the sale is in R.B. Halbertsma, Le Solitaire des Ruines. De archeologische 
reizen van Jean Emile Humbert (1771-1839) in dienst van het Koninkrijk der Neder- 
landen (Leiden 1995) 91-108; a briefer description in English can be found in R.B. 
Halbertsma, Scholars, Travellers and Trade: The Pioneer Years of the National Museum 
of Antiquities in Leiden, 1818-1840 (London 2003) 99-107. 

7 The catalogue for this collection is held by the British Museum, Department of 
Ancient Egypt and Sudan: AES Ar.246. For a discussion of this sale see U. Luft, “Lepsius 
und der Verkauf der Sammlung d'Anastasi in den Jahren 1838/39, in E. Freier and W.F. 
Reineke (eds.), Karl Richard Lepsius (1810-1884). Akten der Tagung anläßlich seines 
100. Todestages, 10.-12. 7.1984 in Halle (Berlin 1988) 292-313. 

* A handwritten catalogue of the collection is held by the British Museum, Depart- 
ment of Ancient Egypt and Sudan: AES Ar. 232. 

° The catalogue for this sale is F. Lenormant, Catalogue d'une collection dantiquités 
égyptiennes (Paris 1857). 

? O. Lagercrantz, Papyrus Graecus Holmiensis (P.Holm.). Recepte für Silber, Steine 
und Purpur (Uppsala 1913) 45. 
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diverse origins of the papyri (and only the papyri) are noted tends to suggest 
that we should take this geographical placement seriously." The following list 
gives brief descriptions of all of the papyri which can be associated with the 
Theban Library with some certainty; all of the Greek magical papyri were 
originally edited by Preisendanz and his collaborators,” and translations of 


1 The catalogue for the 1828 sale contains papyri attributed to Thebes, Memphis, Phi- 
lae, and Elephantine; the catalogue of the 1838 sale only contains papyri from Memphis 
and Thebes; the catalogue for the 1857 sale (AES Ar.232) contains papyri only from 
Thebes. The variability in the assigned provenances, as well as the presence of a large 
number of entries from the 1828 sale which note that no provenance for a particular 
papyrus was known, imply that Anastasy, or his agents, did keep notes on where papyri 
were purchased or said to be found, and did not simply invent them where no record 
existed. The correct attribution of, for example, P.Leid. 1396 to Memphis, confirms that 
these attributions are at times reliable, although the inherent uncertainty arising from 
the fact that these papyri come from an unrecorded excavation must be borne when 
advancing arguments about the specifically Theban nature of the Theban Library; see 
for example W.J. Taits discussion (“Theban magic, in S.P. Vleeming [ed.], Hundred- 
Gated Thebes: Acts of a Colloquium on Thebes and the Theban Area in the Graeco-Roman 
Period [Leiden 1995] 176-179) which finds relatively few clearly local elements in the 
papyri, although this could equally indicate the non-Theban origin of the individual 
texts (as opposed to the manuscripts in which they are copied), or the cosmopolitan 
outlook of the material. A notable exception in this regard is PDM xiv, which names 
several local deities, and which displays dialectal features from the Theban region (J.H. 
Johnson, "Ihe dialect of the Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden;' in J.H. 
Johnson and E.F. Wente [eds.], Studies in Honor of George R. Hughes [Chicago 1977] 
105-32; these features are also present in the other Demotic texts). For an interesting 
comparison see J. Dijkstras discussion of the Patermouthis archive (“New Light on 
the Patermouthis Archive,” BASP 44 [2007] 198-207), apparently discovered by unau- 
thorised excavations in Aswan in 1906 and subsequently sold in two lots in 1907 and 
1908, in Luxor and Cairo respectively, and originally given an incorrect provenance in 
Elephantine. As Dijkstra notes (p. 198, n. 74), citing E.G. Turner's (Greek Papyri: An 
Introduction [Oxford 19802] 42-53) dictum that "[a]ny statement about provenance 
made by a finder or dealer in antiquities is open to suspicion,’ papyri sold by dealers 
were often falsely attributed to well-known sites such as Luxor/Thebes in order to in- 
crease their prestige, and hence their price. 

? K. Preisendanz, E. Heitsch, and A. Henrichs (eds.), Papyri Graecae Magicae. Die 
griechischen Zauberpapyri, 2nd ed., 2 vols. (Stuttgart 1973-1974). For PDM xii, see J.H. 
Johnson, “The Demotic Magical Spells of Leiden I 384; OMRO 56 (1975) 29-64; for 
PDM xiv, see ELI. Griffith and H. Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London 
and Leiden, 3 vols. (London 1904-1921); and for PDM Suppl., see J.H. Johnson "Louvre 
E3229: A Demotic Magical Text,” Enchoria 7 (1977) 55-102. 
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them exist in English, Spanish, and French.” The alchemical papyri have most 
recently been edited, with French translation, by Halleux." The papyri are 
dated palaeographically to the third and fourth centuries CE." 


PGMI 

= PBerl. Inv. 5025 + Warsaw MN 140159; Anastasy 1074 (1857)!° 

= Trismegistos number: 88396 

A Greek magical roll. Acquired by the Kónigliche Museen zu Berlin as part 
ofthe 1857 sale in Paris. Shortly after the Second World War, the first ofthe two 
fragments of which this papyrus is composed was transferred to the Muzeum 
Narodowe w Warszawie, Warsaw.” In his discussion of the Theban Library, 


? H.D. Betz (ed.), The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation Including the Demotic spells 
(Chicago 1992 [original edition 1986]); J.L. Calvo Martínez and D. Sánchez Romero, 
Textos de Magia en Papiros Griegos (Madrid 1987); M. Martin, Les papyrus grecs mag- 
iques (Paris 2002). 

^ R. Halleux, Les alchimistes grecs, vol. 1 (Paris 1981). 

5 For the dating of the texts, I follow the judgements of R. Bagnall, Early Christian 
Books in Egypt (Princeton 2009) 83-85, who assigns the rolls (PGM I, II; PDM/PGM XII, 
XIV, Suppl.) to the third-century, and the codices (PGM IV, V, XIII; P Holm. + PGM Va; 
P.Leid. I 397) to the fourth, which would accord with the general trend in manuscript 
formats in Roman Egypt; for more detailed discussions refer to the various editions of 
the texts. The dates which have been most disputed are those of PGM I, II and PDM/ 
PGM XII, all of which are dated by Bagnall to the third-century, but by earlier editors 
to the fourth or even fifth. A fourth or fifth century date was given to PGM I, and a 
fourth century date to PGM Il in PGM 1, p. 1, 18, although Preisendanz (Papyrusfunde 
und Papyrusforschung [Leipzig 1933] 95) later seems to have revised his opinion and 
assigned them both to the third-century. A more recent assessment of PGM I by A. 
Monte (“Un manuale di magia greco a Berlino: il Papyrus Berolinensis Inv. 5026,” in 
M. de Haro Sanchez [ed.], Écrire la magie dans lantiquité [Liege 2015] 36) has returned 
to the fourth-century date; my own impression is that Bagnall’s third-century date is 
probably correct for these two rolls. For an early third-century date for PDM/PGM 
XII see the arguments of J. Dieleman, Priests, Tongues, and Rites (Leiden 2005) 41-44. 

16 Since Preisendanz's annotated bibliography (“Die griechischen Zauberpapyri;" 
APF 8 [1927] 104-167), "Anastasy numbers" have often been attached to the papyri. 
While these refer to catalogue numbers, there are three catalogues involved, each with 
itsown independent numbering system, so that to refer to PDM XII simply as "Anastasy 
75" is rather misleading. To reflect this, I include the year of the auction in brackets 
after each number. 

7 A number of Berlin papyri were sold in Warsaw in the aftermath of the Second 
World War, apparently from Soviet soldiers. Since many of these were found along 
train lines, it seems the glass in which some of them were kept was traded by the sol- 
diers guarding the trains for food and other supplies, and the papyri abandoned. See 
the discussion of the other lost Berlin papyri held by the University of Warsaw in E. 
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Brashear excluded both this papyrus and the following PGM II, apparently on 
the basis of their format - Greek rolls were somewhat shorter than the rest of 
the material - but given the variety of formats, languages, and lengths in the 
rest of the Library, this seems unwarranted." 


PGM II'* 

= P.Berl. Inv. 5026; Anastasy 1075 (1828) 

= Trismegistos number: 8839 

A Greek magical roll. Acquired by the Kónigliche Museen zu Berlin as 
part of the 1857 sale in Paris. 


PGM IV 

= P.Bibl.Nat.Suppl.gr. no. 574; Anastasy 1073 (1857) 

= Trismegistos number: 64343 

A Greek and Old Coptic magical codex. Acquired by the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris in the 1857 sale. 


PGM V 

= PLond. 1.46; Anastasy 4 (1839) 

= Trismegistos number: 64368 

A Greek magical codex. Acquired by the British Museum Department of 
Manuscripts as part of the 1839 sale, and transferred to its successor, the British 
Library, after its creation in 1973. 


PHolm. + PGM Va? 

= P.Holm. Royal Dep. 45 

= Trismegistos number: 64429 

A Greek alchemical codex, containing one loose leaf (PGM Va) witha ritu- 
al calling upon the sun-god for revelation. Given as a gift to the Swedish Royal 


Wipszycka et al., “Papyri and Ostraca Kept in the Department of Papyrology of Warsaw 
University: A Web Page Project,’ JJP 20 (2000) 265-266. 

'® Brashear, “The Greek Magical Papyri: An Introduction and Survey: Annotated 
Bibliography (1928-1994) in ANRW 2.18.5 (1995) 3404. 

18 This payrus has recently been identified as a fragment from the same roll as PGM 
VI. See the addendum to this article for more details. 

? The idiosyncratic numbering of the PGM, especially among the lower numbers, 
is apparently due to Preisendanzs collaborator Richard Wünsch, who established 
the numbering at the beginning of the project. This numbering was retained due to 
the working process established by the editors. In the case of PGM Va it appears that 
Wünsch believed that the leaf might have mistakenly been excerpted from PGM V, a 
codex of roughly similar dimensions; see PGM 2, p. v. 
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Academy of Letters, History, and Antiquities c.1832, it was originally held at 
the Statens historiska museum in Stockholm, which acquired ownership of it 
at some point, but in 1906 was moved to the Victoriamuseum in Uppsala.” It 
was returned to Stockholm in 1927, where it is kept at the Kungliga Bibliotek, 
which acquired ownership of the papyrus in 2013.2! Since it was not listed in 
any of Anastasy’s catalogues, this is the only papyrus here without an assigned 
provenance, but since it shares the same hand as PGM XIII and P.Leid. I 397, 
we should expect it to have the same origin. 


PDM xii/PGM XII 

= PLeid. I 384; Anastasy 75 + 75a (1828);” P.Leid.Gr. 2 no. V 

= Trismegistos numbers: 55954 (PDM/PGM XII) + 55946 (Myth of the 

Suns Eye) 

A bilingual Greek and Demotic roll with magical content, with an earlier 
Demotic literary text, The Myth of the Suns Eye, on the other side (technically 
the front >). It was acquired by the Rijksmuseum as part of the 1828 sale. Half 
of the papyrus was included in the original sale, the second half was one of the 
additional papyri given by Anastasy as a gift. 


PGM XIII 

= PLeid. I 395; Anastasy 76 (1828);? PLeid.Gr. 2 no. W 

= Trismegistos number: 64446 

A Greek magical codex, acquired by the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden as 
one ofthe additional papyri given along with the main sale in 1828. The first 21 
pages of this codex are written in the same hand as P Holm. and P.Leid. I 397. 


PDM xiv/PGM XIV 

= P.Leid. I 383; Anastasy 65 (1828) + PBM EA 10070; Anastasy 1072 
(1857) 

= Trismegistos number: 55955 


? P Holm., p. 45. 

?! Private communications from Hendrik Makeler, 2/7/2013 (citing information 
from the Victoriamuseet database), and from Anna Wolodarski, librarian at the Kung- 
liga Bibliotek, 2/12/2014. 

? Strictly speaking this number is fictive, since this papyrus was not included in the 
auction catalogue and therefore did not have a number (it is no. 2 in the Triplicata). 
The number was assigned to it by Reuvens (n. 2) 146, third letter. 

? Again, this number is fictive, since the papyrus was not included in the auction 
catalogue. This papyrus was designated as no. 3 in the Triplicata. 
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A bilingual Demotic and Greek magical roll. The Leiden half was part of 
the 1828 purchase, while the second part was purchased by the British Museum 
in the 1857 sale. 


PDM Suppl. 

= P.Louvre E3229; Anastasy 1061 (1857) 

= Trismegistos number: 64218 

Bilingual Demotic and Greek roll with magical content, acquired by the 
Musée du Louvre as part of the 1857 sale. 


P.Leid. I 397 

= Anastasy 66 (1828); PLeid.Gr. 2 no. X 

= Trismegistos number: 61300 

An alchemical codex purchased by the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden in 
the 1828 sale. 


It would be unreasonable to expect a group of magical papyri to belong 
to a single archive simply because they derived from the same general area, 
Thebes. We would expect that there were multiple practitioners in this area 
at any one time, who might have left multiple textual remains.” Yet when we 
add to this observation the fact that they belonged to the same collector, and 
were dispersed in overlapping sales, it seems most likely that they do belong 
together - itis more probable that the collector discovered a cache than that he 
acquired ten similar papyri of a rather unusual type from disparate sources.” 
The ten papyri are similarly, and unusually, large among surviving formularies, 
and display a consistent interest in revelational divination and alchemy which 
are not present to the same extent in most other papyri from the same period.” 


# Compare the situation with alchemy, where alongside the owner of the Theban 
Library, the Thebaid of the fourth-century was also home, at least, to Zosimus of Pa- 
nopolis, and perhaps his correspondent Theosebeia, and rivals Neilos and Paphnutia; 
see M. Mertens, "Alchemy, Hermetism and Gnosticism at Panopolis c. 300 A.D.: The 
Evidence of Zosimus; in A. Egberts, B.P. Muhs and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Perspectives 
on Panopolis: An Egyptian Town from Alexander the Great to the Arab Conquest: Acts 
of an International Symposium Held in Leiden on 16, 17 and 18 December 1998 (Leiden 
2002) 169-170. 

?5 For this point, see also the comments of Bagnall (n. 15) 82-86. 

2% For a discussion of the interests of the Theban Library, and the degree to which 
these can be considered “typical” of the period, see K. Dosoo, “Magical Discourses, 
Ritual Collections: Cultural Trends and Private Interests in Egyptian Handbooks and 
Archives,’ in T. Derda et al. (eds.), Proceedings of the 27th International Congress of 
Papyrology (Warsaw 2016) 699-716. 
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Also notable is the fact that, with the exception of PGM V and P.Holm., all 
the papyri were sold in two lots, each of which contained at least one papyrus 
(PDM/PGM XIV) from the group of bilingual Greek and Demotic texts: 


1828 sale: PDM/PGM XII, PGM XIII, PDM/PGM XIV and P.Leid. I 397 
1857 sale: PGM I, IL, IV, PDM/PGM XIV, PDM Suppl. 


In addition to this probabilistic evidence, more concrete proof can be 
adduced from the papyri themselves. Three of the fourth-century magical/ 
alchemical codices - PGM Va/P.Holm., PGM XIII and P.Leid. I 397 - were 
written in the same, distinctive hand, and this writer may be responsible for an 
annotation on the inside cover ofthe similarly dated PGM IV." While the bi- 
lingual Demotic/Greek papyri, PDM/PGM XII, PDM/PGM XIV, PDM Suppl., 
do not seem to share an identical hand, there are certainly similarities in their 
writing of both the Greek/Old Coptic and Demotic scripts, and they all display 
a use of a cipher alphabet found in no other papyri.? 

To this evidence, we may add an annotation in the 1828 sale catalogue, 
repeated in Reuven’s notes to PDM/PGM XII, which tells us that it “ce papyrus 
[s]e trouve avec le No 66 [P.Leid. I 397]?? Without access to his archives and 
letters,” it is unclear exactly what he meant by this, but the most obvious inter- 


” Both Preisendanz (PGM 2, p. 64) and L. LiDonnici (“Compositional Patterns in 
PGM IV? BASP 40 [2003] 152) note that the writing on this first page was added later, 
but do not comment on the hand. The brevity ofthe text makes it difficult to be certain 
that it is related to the hand of the alchemical texts, but there are certainly notable 
similarities. 

28 Brashear has often claimed (e.g. [n. 18] 3402-3404) that the hands of all three are 
the same, citing Johnson (n. 12) as a reference, but in fact her opinion, stated most ex- 
plicitly on pp. 88-89, is that only PDM xii and xiv are by the same scribe, and that PDM 
Suppl. is quite similar. Johnson has confirmed her opinion on this matter to me in a 
private communication (3/7/2013). The idea that the hands are the same has also been 
disputed by LE Quack (“Griechische und andere Dämonen in den spátdemotischen 
magischen Texten" in T. Schneider [ed.], Das Agyptische und die Sprachen Vorderasiens, 
Nordafrikas und der Ägäis [Münster 2004] 429) and J. Dieleman (Priests, Tongues, and 
Rites [Leiden 2005] 28, n. 12). Since it seems that the Greek and Demotic script on each 
papyrus is by the same scribe, the fact that the three Greek hands are clearly different 
must lead us to conclude that Quack and Dieleman are correct, that that the Demotic 
hands are similar, but belong to different scribes. 

2“. this papyrus is to be found with No.66” (Rijksmuseum van Oudheden. Inventaris 
4. april 1829-okt. 1838, p. 31); cf. "[Av]ec le no.66” (RMO inv.3.1.6, p. 99). 

x The RMO is in the process of digitising their archive of letters (http://archieven. 
rmo.nl/index.php); hopefully examination of this resource will shed further light on 
any communication between Reuvens and Anastasy and his agents. 
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pretation is that the two manuscripts were boxed, and thus probably shipped, 
together. This would create a further connection between two of the important 
groups, the “alchemical” and “bilingual Greek-Demotic" groups - those writ- 
ten in the same hand as P.Leid. 1397, and those written in a mixture of Demotic 
and Greek. There is also a connection of content here: PGM XII contains a brief 
alchemical section (ll. 193-204),*! making it, along with P.Holm., one of only 
two known Greek magical papyri with related alchemical material. 

Further, though less certain, evidence is supplied by Francois Lenormant, 
who wrote the catalogue to the 1857 auction, and claimed that the magical 
papyri from this sale belonged to the same collection as the Leiden papyri. 
We must question how much information he had about Anastasy’s collection, 
however; he does not include PDM Suppl. in his list of the papyri from the 
Theban Library, probably because he understood it to be a funerary text,” and 
he tells us that Anastasy discovered the library in his excavations at Thebes.? 
In fact, Anastasy's own clearest statement on the Library comes in the triplicate 
letter to hisagents dated 18 March 1828, in which he describes how he acquired 
PDM/PGM XII *de la main des Arabes (qui suivant leur frauduleuse coutume 
Font probablement détaché du papyrus principal afin den tirer un plus grand 
prix par la double vente)?? 

We might perhaps try to reconcile the two statements, for example by 
postulating that one of the Egyptian excavators found the papyrus during a dig 
under the direction of one of Anastasy’s agents, and later attempted to sell half 
of it back to him, but since the triplicate letter explicitly refers to a “double sale” 
(“double vente”) we must assume that both portions were acquired by purchase 
rather than excavation. It seems most likely to me that Lenormant possessed. 
little or no information about the Library from Anastasy or his agents, but 
rather made an educated guess based on his assessment of their contents, draw- 
ing upon the inferences of Reuvens, whose Lettres à M. Letronne he mentions 


3! See also ll. 401-444, a list of names for ingredients with parallels in alchemical 
material. 

2 His description of the papyrus is as follows (Lenormant [n. 9] 86): “Assez gros 
manuscrit funéraire en écriture démotique? 

3 Lenormant (n. 9) 84: "M. Anastasi, dans ses fouilles à Thébes avait découvert la 
bibliothèque d'un gnostique égyptien du second siècle...” 

34 <... from the hand of Arabs (who following their fraudulent custom probably 
detached it from the principal papyrus in order to receive a greater price by the double 
sale)? RMO Archief Humbert 19.3.1831, p. 3. 
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in his discussion, going so far as to echo Reuvens’ assessment of the owner of 
the Library as a “gnostique.”* 

Yet Anastasy’s statement about the anonymous “Arabs” has its own impli- 
cations; not only PDM/PGM XII, but also PDM/PGM XIV were sold as two 
separate fragments, so we might guess that this papyrus was also cut by the 
"Arabs? Anastasy’s dislike of cutting papyri is suggested by the reason given in 
his triplicate letter for making a gift of the second half of PDM/PGM XII: he 
wanted to keep the two halves in the hands of a single collector.* If this was 
his policy, it is reasonable to ask why he did not also include the second half of 
PDM/PGM XIV, which in turn leads us to the possibility that he did not at that 
time possess it. It is indeed possible that the reason for the staggered sale of the 
Theban Library texts is due, not to Anastasy, but rather to the “Arabs,” who may 
have sold him the papyri in small groups, according to financial or other exi- 
gencies. Thus, if the first collector of the Theban Library was not Anastasy, but 
one of the “Arabs,” we may ask whether the other papyri, which I have excluded 
from consideration since they do not derive from Anastasy’s collection (see 
below), might in fact belong to the Theban Library, having simply been sold by 
the initial collector to another buyer. Without further details about Anastasy's 
acquisition of the papyri - ideally in the form of primary documentation or 
letters mentioning the purchase(s) - we cannot rule out this possibility, but it 
seems unlikely on two grounds. Firstly, it is possible that Anastasy did possess 
allthe texts of the Library as of 1828, or shortly thereafter, but was, consciously 
or unconsciously, not as consistent in his policy as his letter suggests. Secondly, 
thelast secure documents from the Library were prepared for sale in 1846, and 
were therefore acquired by Anastasy by that year at the latest. By contrast, the 
most commonly cited non-Anastasy-derived papyrus attributed to the Library, 
PGM VII, was acquired by the British Museum in 1888, more than 40 years 
later. Thus, while it does not seem impossible that a private Egyptian might 
have held onto a set oftexts for about 20 years (c. 1828-c. 1846), to assume that 
they were sold over the course of 60 years (c. 1828-1888) - an entire lifetime 
- seems considerably less likely.” 


35 Lenormant (n. 9) 84: *... dans la nouvelle collection de M. Anastasi, nous avons 
un supplément trés-important à joindre aux textes étudiés par Reuvens dans ses Lettres 
à M. Letronne? 

3% RMO Archief Humbert 19.3.1831, p. 3: ^... je me fais un scrupule de le réunir 
comme membre au corps que je crois être le sien, et jéprouve une véritable satisfaction 
de pouvoir procurer au possesseur de ma collection un avantage qui peut être précieux." 

37 Compare the comments of Giovanni d'Athanasi on “the custom of the Arabs of 
not choosing to sell at one time and to the same person, all the collection of antiqui- 
ties which they happen to have; prefering [sic] rather to sell them from time to time, 
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This does leave two further criteria - those of content and form - un- 
addressed. Unlike documentary texts, magical formularies do not generally 
contain names of individuals or places which would allow us to connect them 
unambiguously with other papyri, and while the criterion of shared hands 
allows some stronger links to be made between texts, it is commonplace, and 
indeed expected, for archives to contain multiple hands. While magical ar- 
chives often contain multiple copies of individual texts - we might think here 
of the three recensions of the Ogdoad of Moses in PGM XIII (ll. 1-343, 343- 
346, 646-734) and the notable parallel between the demotic and Old Coptic 
material in PGM IV 11-25 and PDM xiv 627-635 - it is clear that material is 
also shared between manuscripts which have no relationship to one another 
- here the similarly striking parallel between PDM xiv 1219-1227 and P.Mich. 
MS Copt. 13611. 66-68 comes to mind; the first of these texts is a third-century 
Demotic roll, the second is a sixth-century codex from the Fayum. It seems 
that individualtexts circulated freely within, and indeed beyond, Egypt, so that 
while it is worthwhile to observe and analyse the replication of textual content 
within archives, itis much less clear that a close relationship between particular 
manuscripts can be demonstrated based on shared content. 

The final criterion, that of form, may lie behind the assumption of past 
authors that all of the large formularies containing multiple recipes should 
be assigned to a single archive. Within the Theban Anastasy material, there 
are relatively close similarities of format between PGM I and II, between the 
Leiden codices, and between PDM/PGM XIV and Suppl. While there are no 
comparable similarities of format between the Anastasy texts and other magi- 
cal material, we might observe that while nearly a hundred Greek formularies 
are known to us, a little over a dozen are in the form of large rolls or codices, 
while the remainder tend to be smaller sheets, and so these larger manuscripts 
can thus be said to share a more general similarity of format. Since most of these 
large manuscripts belonged to the Theban Library, authors with more expan- 
sive models of the Library would suggest that the long-form magical manu- 
script was used only within the community of the Library, and that therefore 
all of the longer texts without clear provenance (PGM III, VIL, XXXVI; PDM/ 
PGM LXT) should also be assigned to it, with the assumption that it originally 
formed a single cache which was discovered or broken up over an extended 


and to different travellers, in order that they may demand a higher price for them’; 
G. d'Athanasi, A Brief Account of the Researches and Discoveries in Upper Egypt, Made 
under the Direction of Henry Salt, Esq. (London 1836) 10. It is worth briefly noting that 
despite the confusion of M. Zago (in Tebe magica e alchemica [Padova 2010] and else- 
where), and a few others, Giovanni “Yanni” d'Athanasi and Jean d'Anastasy are different 
individuals, both well attested by historical documents. 
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period of time. But this argument is made more difficult by the existence of 
fragments of similar material from other contexts,** as well as by the large 
number of broadly similar Coptic formularies,? while the exclusion of even 
one of these manuscripts - the most obvious candidate here is PGM XXXVI, 
with its late sale and Fayumic provenance (see below) - would demonstrate 
that the long-form magical manuscript was not unique to the community of 
the Theban Library. It seems to me that we simply do not know enough about 
the development of the manuscript formats of this genre to convincingly make 
arguments based on general similarities, so that until more thorough synoptic 
analyses of the textual and physical characteristics of magical texts from Ro- 
man Egypt have been completed, the safest criterion seems to be that advanced 
above - belonging to the group of papyri acquired by Anastasy in Thebes - 
leaving the uniqueness or otherwise of the Theban Library as a proposition 
to be demonstrated rather than assumed.“ This is not to say that attempts to 
establish relationships based on other criteria are necessarily futile, but rather 
that this work must begin with careful analysis of the features common to the 
more certain texts, in particular those absent in magical material from other 
contexts, and work outwards. 

So far I have argued that ten papyri can be considered more-or-less certain 
members of the Theban Library, but a further nine have been assigned to the 
Theban Library in earlier publications. These are: 


PGM UI 

= P.Louvre 2391 

= Trismegistos number: 64511 

A large Greek roll, usually dated to the third-century CE, consisting of 
four large fragments, and approximately 29 much smaller ones. This papyrus 
was purchased by the Musée du Louvre from Consul Jean-Francois Mimaut 
(1773-1837) in the auction following his death, held in Paris in 1837.“ There 


38 For example, PGM CIL containing the detailed instructions and formulae typical 
of these recipes, but uncovered in Oxyrhynchus, and PGM LXII and CXXIIIa, two 
shorter rolls containing multiple recipes, neither of which have been suggested to be 
part of the Theban Library. 

*? For example, P.Macq. 1.1; P. Mich. MS Copt. 136, 593; P.Heid. Kopt. 684, 685, 686; 
Leiden Anastasi 9; and Rossis Gnostic Tractate, to mention only some of the larger 
codices. 

9? See also the comments at n. 57. 

“ The auction catalogue is J.-J. Dubois, Description des antiquités égyptiennes grecques 
et romaines, monuments coptes et arabes, composant la collection de feu A. LE Mimaut 
(Paris 1837). PGM III is no. 541, and is described as follows (p. 86): "Papyrus. - Frag- 
ment d'un manuscrit grec, en lettres onciales, et dont le sujet est astrologique. Ce manu- 
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is no clear evidence linking this papyrus to those owned by Anastasy,” and 
despite the general similarity of format and contents, the hand of this papyrus 
is noticeably different from those of the more certain manuscripts. The first 
scholar to link this papyrus to the Theban Library seems to have been Carl 
Wessely, who does not give his reasons.? In his 1933 discussion of the Library, 
Preisendanz noted both the aforementioned similarity and the lack of evidence 
for including PGM II,“ and later authors have generally suggested a connec- 
tion without discussing their reasons in any detail. 


PGM VI“ 

= PLond. 1.47; Anastasy 5 (1839) 

= Trismegistos number: 60673 

A Greek sheet, PGM VI was sold by Anastasy to the British Museum 
alongside PGM V, but the papyrus was assigned a provenance in Memphis, 
rather than Thebes,” in his catalogue. Again, the lack of a more certain link 
to the Library leads me consider its exclusion as the safer decision. The first 
scholar to link PGM VI to the Library seems to have been Legge, who claimed 
that his investigations had led him to believe that all of the Anastasy magical 
papyri had been acquired in Thebes.“ Later authors generally excluded PGM 
VI from the Library, with the exceptions of Gorissen and Zago; the former 


scrit, divisé en un grand nombre de morceaux qui ne sont point encore assemblés, 
est opistographe, et divisé en colonnes de texte mélé de quelques figures de formes 
monstrueuses, et d'une execution tout-à-fait barbare" (italics in original). 

? Gordon (“Memory and Authority in the Magical Papyri, in B. Dignas and R.R.R. 
Smith [eds.], Historical and Religious Memory in the Ancient World [Oxford 2012] 149) 
has suggested that Mimaut purchased this papyrus from Anastasy in 1837, but he seems 
to have inferred this from its habitual inclusion among the Theban Library rather than 
from any positive evidence. He makes the same claim for PGM VII, in which case he is 
certainly wrong (see below). This is further implied by the date that he gives: the only 
known sale by Anastasy around this time was to the British Museum in 1839, and 1837 
is in fact the date of Mimaut’s own sale following his death. 

£ C. Wessely, Griechische Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London (Vienna 1888) 12. 

^ Preisendanz (n. 15) 94. 

“This papyrus has recently been identified as a fragment from the same roll as PGM 
IL. See the addendum to this article for further details. 

^5 See the notes in the relevant catalogue (AES Ar.246). Preisendanz noted that the 
Memphite origin was also written on the containing sleeve of the papyrus (PGM 1, pp. 
198-199), and I was able to confirm this in a visit to the British Library on 8/8/2013. 

^5 F Legge, "Ihe Names of Demons in the Magical Papyri,’ PSBA 23 (1901) 41-42. 
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gives no reason, while the latter relies on Legge and her own analysis of the 
contents." 


PGM VII, PGM VIII, and PGM XIa 

= PLond. 1.121 (PGM VII), Blond 1.122 (PGM VII), P.Lond. 1.125 
verso (PGM XTa) 

= Trismegistos numbers: 60204 (PGM VII), 59324 (PGM VIII), 33213 
+ 64578 (PGM XIa) 

PGM VII, a large Greek roll of the third or fourth-century CE is one of the 
papyri most often associated with the Library, but despite some intriguing con- 
nections, this seems unlikely. Alongside the matter of its length, virtually un- 
paralleled outside the Theban Library, it shares with this archive a pronounced 
interest in divination. However, the papyrus was purchased, along with five 
other papyri, by Wallis Budge for the British Museum from Messrs Bywater, 
Tanqueray & Co., a London firm acting on behalf of “a native”* While there is 
no information in the purchase records of this papyrus which might suggest its 
provenance, two other Greek magical papyri were included in this sale, PGM 
VIII and PGM XIa. Since all three papyri were purchased together, it would 
seem reasonable to hypothesise that, like the Theban Library, these papyri 
might form a single archive, and PGM VIFS interest in revelation is paralleled 
in the two shorter texts.” Particularly interesting is the fact that PGM XIa is 


7 P. Gorissen, “Ontwikkelingsgang der studies over de Grieksche magische papyri 
uit Egypte,’ Philologische studién 6 (1934-1935) 191; Zago (n. 37) 68. 

^ British Library Manuscripts Department, Minutes: Purchases 1879-1888, pp. 279- 
294. PGM VIL is described as “A roll, 8 feet long, containing Astrological and horologi- 
cal matters, perhaps of the 2nd century.’ The other texts were a Book of the Dead on 
papyrus and leather (probably P.BM EA 10471 + 10473, the papyrus of Nakht, although 
PBM EA 10472 & 10477 were acquired by Budge in the same year), and a hieratic text 
originally described as a "religious work" (probably P.BM EA 10474, containing the 
Instruction of Amenemopet, a calendar of lucky and unlucky days, an onomasticon, and 
a hymn to the moon-god). A Theban origin was noted for the leather manuscript in the 
minutes, and has since been suggested for the other two texts. On the Book of the Dead 
of Nakht see S.R.K. Glanville, “Note on the Nature and Date of the "Papyri' of Nakht, 
B.M. 10471 and 10473, JEA 13 (1927) 50-56; for PBM EA 10474 see the overview in 
François-René Herbin, “Hymne à la lune croissante; BIFAO 82 (1982) 239. 

# Of particular interest here is the presence of a dream oracle calling upon the god 
Bes in both PGM VII (ll. 222-249) and PGM VIII (Il. 64-110). The texts do not show 
clear dependence on one another, however, and their presence must be understood as 
an instance of the interest in collecting for comparison multiple recensions of ritual 
texts paralleled in other magical material. A third recension ofthe text is found in PGM 
CII from Oxyrhynchus. 
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written on the back of an account for a large estate, centred in Hermonthis.*° 
This is quite close to Thebes, where it seems the Pharaonic texts purchased 
alongside the Greek papyri originated,’' but the lack ofa direct connection - of 
hand, form, or content - to the Theban Library, and the fact that they were sold 
over 40 years after the last of the Library texts was acquired by Anastasy lead 
me to believe that the “Hermonthis Magical Archive" should be kept separate 
from the Theban Library - as I have said, there is no reason to think that there 
was only one magical specialist in the Thebaid who was the owner of every 
text we find from that region," and while the general similarities of form and 
content are notable, it would be necessary to first demonstrate that this simi- 
larity is not simply due to the fact that both archives originate from roughly 
the same historical context. A fourth, non-magical, text from this archive may 
be P.Lips. inv. 39 4 P.Bonn inv.147, a roll on which copies of Psalms from the 
Septuagint are written on the back ofaccounts originating from the same estate 
as that of PGM XIa. 

The possibility that PGM VII might belong to the Theban Library seems 
to have been first raised by Preisendanz,? but his suggestion was tentative, 
and he noted that the provenance was in fact unknown. The inclusion of PGM 
VIII and PGM XIa in the Library has been suggested only by Zago, who made 
her inference on the basis of their relationship to PGM VIL* While she was 
perhaps right to note a relationship among these three texts, the overall con- 
clusion seems unfounded.” 


PGM XXXVI 
= POslo 1.1 
= Trismegistos number: 64479 


5 The probably Theban origin of this text was perhaps first noted by A. Bataille, Les 
Memnonia (Cairo 1952) 317. 

?! See n. 48 above. 

? It is occasionally suggested that PGM VII comes from the Fayum, but this is based 
upon a misreading of M. de Haro Sanchez, “Les papyrus iatromagiques grecs et la région 
thébaine,” in A. Delattre and P. Heilporn (eds.), «Et maintenant ce ne sont plus que des 
villages ... » Thebes et sa région aux époques hellénistique, romaine et byzantine: Actes du 
colloque tenu à Bruxelles les 2 Et 3 décembre 2005 (Brussels 2008) 102: *Or, ce papyrus 
provient du Fayum? In fact, as she has confirmed in a personal communication (July 
27, 2013), she is talking here about PGM XXXVI. 

° Preisendanz (n. 15) 91-95. 

>! Zago (n. 37) 61-75. 

5 Other authors who have noted a relationship between these texts include R. Bagnall 
(Egypt in Late Antiquity [Princeton 1993] 126, n. 79) and J. Gee ("Abracadabra, Isaac 
and Jacob’, Review of Books on the Book of Mormon 7 [1995] 45, n. 135). 
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PGM XXXVI was acquired for the University of Oslo by Samson Eitrem 
in 1920, along with PGM XXXVII and XXXVIII, and it may form a small ar- 
chive with the latter text (a “Fayum Magical Archive”). All of the papyri are 
dated palaeographically to the fourth-century CE, and seem to originate from 
ancient Theadelphia in the Fayum. Again, Zago is the only author to have 
suggested that it might belong to the Theban Library," based on Preisendanz’s 
comment on its general similarity to the Theban texts, and her own analysis of 
its contents.” Since a provenance in the Fayum is most likely for this text, its 
exclusion from the Library seems certain. 


5 Gee (n. 55) 37, n. 76. Gee would include in the archive both PGM XXXVII and 
XXXIX, the latter purchased by H.I. Bell in 1923, but this seems unwarranted. I would 
limit the archive to PGM XXXVI and XXXVIII, since PGM XXXVII is quite different 
from the other two, displaying a greater regularity in letter-height and width, contain- 
ing a Greek translation of the Egyptian text known as the Book of the Temple, rather 
than magical content per se. On the purchase, see S. Eitrem, Papyri Osloenses I: Magical 
Papyri (Oslo 1925) 31, as well as the online acquisition history of the Oslo Papyrus Col- 
lection (http://ub-fmserver.uio.no/Acquisition.html; last accessed 08/11/2013), and 
Bell's First Report on Papyri Sent by Nahman July 1923, held at the University of Oslo. 

*' Zago (n. 37) 58, 74. I would suggest that the similarities she notes (chapters 3-4) 
between PGM XXXVI and the Theban Library manuscripts are better understood as 
characteristics of the genre of Greco-Egyptian “magical” texts rather than indication 
of a shared provenance; to take two of her specific examples, the nomen barbarum 
"baphrenemoun" (209-211) is certainly not limited to the (by her definition) Theban 
Library texts; in addition to the external occurrences she notes in PGM XIXa and LIX, 
we find it in numerous inscribed gems, and at least a further four texts from outside 
the PGM (R.W. Daniel and F. Maltomini, Supplementum Magicum, 2 vols. [Opladen 
1989-1991], nos. 48 A, 49.1 + 3, 65, 74). Similarly, the divine name Ayuodv, discussed 
as suggestive of a Theban theology (205-208), is also present in PGM XIXa and XXI, 
the latter probably from the Fayum, and its appearance in several literary texts (e.g. 
Herodotus 2.42, Iamblichus, Myst. 8.3, Origen, C. Cels. 5.41, 45-46) should warn against 
considering it a sign of specifically Theban theology in any case; local forms of deities, 
such as Opet or Khonsu-in-Thebes-Neferhotep (both present in PDM xiv, at ll. 167- 
168, 239) are probably far more diagnostic. Given the number of texts assigned to the 
Library in her model - containing the vast bulk of the Greek and all of the significant 
published Demotic material - simple probability tells us that this mass of text would 
contain several features not present, or less attested, in the other, shorter, manuscripts, 
and the significance of any one of these must be established with great care. 

58 Preisendanz (n. 15) 94: "Im Fayumgebiet aber ist allen Anzeichen nach die letzte 
große Erwerbung auf diesem Gebiet niederer Literatur entstanden: die von S. Eitrem 
1920 in Agypten gekaufte Rolle I der Universitatsbibliothek Oslo” 
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PDM/PGM LXI 

— P.BM EA 10588 

= Trismegistos number: 55956 

The similarity ofthis bilingual Greek-Demotic roll to the Theban material 
was noted by its original editors, Bell, Nock, and Thompson, who thought that 
"[f]rom internal evidence itis not improbable that it belongs to the well-known 
group of Anastasi MSS’, that is, PDM/PGM XII, XIV, and PDM Suppl.” In this, 
they were really noting only that the text was similar to what were at the time 
theonly known Demotic magical texts on papyrus. In fact, there are noticeable 
differences in the hand of this papyrus, as well as its format. Unfortunately 
there is no acquisition information available for this text; it is first recorded in 
the British Museums Register of Unnumbered Objects from the Old Collections, 
compiled in 1927.9? The items listed in this catalogue are mainly from the nine- 
teenth century, but sale information is only available for certain items. Again, 
there is no positive information linking this papyrus to the Theban Library, 
and we know that it did not derive from any of Anastasy's sales, so, barring 
the possibility of an un-recorded gift from Anastasy to the Museum, it seems 
most reasonable to consider it as a unique text. 


P.Leid. I 396 

= Anastasy 67 (1828); P.Leid.Gr. 2 no. U; UPZ 1.81 

= Trismegistos number: 65612 

This papyrus, containing the Greco-Egyptian literary text The Dream 
of Nectanebo, dates from the mid-second century BCE, and was written by 
Apollonios, one of the residents of the Memphite Serapeum. It is thus highly 
unlikely to belong to the Theban Library, but the possibility was suggested by 
Reuvens, noting both its closeness in catalogue number to the Theban Texts 
from the 1828 sale, and its content - a story of a dream revelation similar to 
those described in the magical papyri. 


PLeid. I 398 

= Anastasy 74a (1828); PLeid.Gr. 2 no. Y; UPZ 1.147 

= Trismegistos number: 90838 (original text) + 65586 (palimpsest) 

Another text from the 1828 Anastasy sale, like the previous papyrus, this 
one is written in the hand of Apollonios, consisting of a Greek scribal exercise 
written over a Demotic palimpsest. Its attribution to the Theban Library was 
made by Pieter Gorissen in his discussion of the Library, in which he incor- 


° H.I. Bell, A.D. Nock, and H. Thompson, Magical Texts from a Bilingual Papyrus in 
the British Museum (Oxford 1931) 5. 
% Acquisition Register Volume 13, AES Ar.580, p. 67. 
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rectly listed it as PGM XLI,“ whose correct sigla is in fact P.Rain. 4 (= Vienna 
G. 339), a fragmentary amulet of the fifth or sixth-century, of unknown prov- 
enance. 


On balance, it seems certain that the Theban Library represents a real 
archive - the relationships between its papyri seem too certain to easily dis- 
miss, even if the precise nature of these relationships calls for further research 
into its development over time and the possibility of identifiable sub-groups. 
The clearest criteria - ownership by Anastasy and attribution to Thebes - are 
not ideal, though they are the strongest criteria available to us. This fuzziness 
around the edges of the archive leaves room that other material might belong 
toit - both magical material which cannot be securely linked, and non-magical 
material, whose relationship to the magical/alchemical texts would require 
careful work to prove, but which would nonetheless provide fascinating in- 
formation to enrich our knowledge of their context. My aim here has been to 
provide as straightforwardly as possible all the pertinent information about 
the origins of the Theban Library, and to clear away some of the second-hand 
assumptions which have accumulated over nearly two hundred years of schol- 
arship. Previous authors have often referred to Anastasy as a mysterious adven- 
turer, when in fact he was one of the most prominent and well-known figures 
of nineteenth century Alexandria; others have imagined papyrus dealers who 
bundled the Theban Library as a collection in order to sell it for a higher price, 
when it was a scholar who first identified it as an archive after it had already 
been sold; many have repeated earlier claims without discussing them in detail. 
Ihope that this brief study will provide a firmer foundation upon which future 
work can be built. 

Table 1 (over) summarises the opinions of seventeen authors who have 
discussed the Library; to these could be added others, but these represent the 
main models, with other important authors - including Tait,? Dieleman,* and 
de Haro Sanchez? generally relying on earlier research.® 


61 Gorissen (n. 47) 191. 

2 Tait (n. 11), 169-82. 

$ Dieleman (n. 15) 14-15. 

& M. de Haro Sanchez (n. 52). 

6 The references are to Reuvens (n. 2) 145-148, third letter; Lenormant (n. 9) 84; 
Wessely (n. 43) 12; Legge (n. 46) 41-42; Preidendanz (n. 15) 91-95; Gorissen (n. 47) 191; 
Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes (Princeton 1993) 169-171; Gee (n. 55) 38-41; Brashear 
(n. 18) 3402-3404; Dieleman (n. 28) 14-15; Bagnall (n. 15) 82-86; Zago (n. 37) 61-75; 
and Gordon (n. 42) 148-151. 
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Table 1: Contents of the Theban Magical Library according to modern authors 
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Legend 

Y Accepted as probably belonging to the Theban Library. 

Y? Opinion of the writer on whether the papyrus belongs to the Theban Li- 
brary unclear from their discussion, but can be inferred from their criteria. 

? Noted as possibly belonging to the Theban Library, with uncertainty ex- 
pressed. 

M Mentioned in the discussion, but not suggested to belong to the Theban 
Library. 

* See addendum 


Appendix: A Note on Gnostic Cheese 


The question of the depth of François Lenormant's knowledge of the pa- 
pyri he described in his catalogue has already been raised,” and a further in- 
structive instance ofa possible error in his interpretation ofthe Theban Library 
texts can be found in his description of the beginning of PGM IV, specifically 
an Old Coptic invocation to Osiris contained in ll. 11-25: 


En téte sont trois pages de copte, qui débutent par l'histoire d'un from- 

age mystique, pour la composition duquel s'associent Osiris, Sabaoth, 

Tao, Jésus et tous les autres éons. Ce fromage nest autre que la gnose.* 

Lenormant’s “mystic cheese" (“fromage mystique"), more often cited as 
“gnostic cheese (“fromage gnostique”), has become proverbial as an example 
of the dismissive attitude of scholars of the mid-nineteenth century towards 
magical material, cited by Preisendanz® and Brashear,” amongst others. Ex- 
amples of such an attitude towards the magical papyri are not difficult to find, 
even among the later authors who made careers out of their study: Dieterich 


% For example, his description of the papyri as discovered by Anastasy himself, and 
his characterisation of PDM lxi as a “funerary text,’ discussed above. 

% “At the beginning are three pages of Coptic, which begin with the story of a mysti- 
cal cheese, for whose creation Osiris, Sabaoth, Iao, Jesus, and all the other aeons come 
together. This cheese is no other than gnosis? Lenormant (n. 9) 87. 

® I thank Edward Love for having pointed out to me what seems to be the earliest 
instance of this alternative form, in E. Miller, “Origine des hymnes orphiques publiés en 
1868 dans les Mélanges de littérature grecque, Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 15 (1871) 356. 

© PGM 2, pp. xvi-xvii. 

? Brashear (n. 18) 3410, n. 119. 
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called PGM IV an “abschreckenden Schutthaufen;"' while Eitrem referred to 
them as “relics of degenerate religions and of the human mind gone astray”” 
However, “fromage” in French refers only to the food made from cultured 
milk curd, and lacks the derogatory sense of “nonsense” which is present in 
the German “Käse, and, to a lesser extent, in the English “cheese.” In fact, it 
seems that Lenormant believed that he really had discovered a story in which 
Osiris, Jesus, and the other aeons create a Gnostic cheese. 

To explain why, it is necessary to present part of the text that he was refer- 
ring to, PGM IV 11-17: 


11 eoyuTa oycípe: NEPO NTH NNHB NTKAHCE 
neTNnpHc NTÍN ETLIOYW NEBWT NETZA 
3a nNoysc: NMepóyé: ere neqédoy nna- 
GAAWM EYWTA AXOABOT ` ENI CABAMO HAT 

15 E3OYN ey dra AAOWNAI HOY Ó ANAZTE 
ENI MIXAHA NAT EZOYN NI6X4 NATTEAOC 
€TOÍ NTEMNNOYTE 


“Hail, Osiris, the king of the Duat, the lord of embalming, he who is to 
the south of Thinis, who gives answer at Abydos, he who is beneath ... 
the noubs-tree in Meroe, whose glory is in Pashalom. Hail Althabot, 
bring Sabaoth unto me. Hail, Althonai, great Eou, very strong, bring 
Michael unto me, the mighty angel who is with the god?” 


The crucial part here is the beginning of 1.14, 6aauim, part of the place- 
name transliterated here as "Pashalom? The first letter, while resembling the 
kjima (6) of standard Sahidic, is in factan Old Coptic letter which Kasser refers 
to as the “6-spiraled grapheme,” having the value / f/ later assigned to the stan- 
dard Sahidic shai (a)).” But since this is a non-standard letter, it would have 
been quite reasonable for Lenormant to be uncertain of its value, and assign it 


7“... terrifying rubbish heap” Dieterich, Abraxas: Studien zur Religionsgeschichte des 
späteren Altertums (Leipzig 1891) 29. 

72 Eitrem (n. 56) 3. 

73 A new edition of this text will be published in in E.O.D. Love, Code-Switching with 
the Gods: The Bilingual (Old Coptic-Greek) Spells of PGM IV (P. Bibliothéque Nationale 
Supplément Grec. 574) and Their Linguistic, Religious, and Socio- Cultural Context in Late 
Roman Egypt (Berlin forthcoming). 

7 R. Kasser, “Alphabets, Old Coptic,” in A.S. Atiya, The Coptic Encyclopedia, vol. 8 
(New York 1991) 41-45. 
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instead the sound /h/, associated with the similar “9-spiraled grapheme (9), 
and later with the standard Sahidic hori (2). If he did so, he would have ended 
up with a word identical in sound to Sahidic 223«M, “cheese”. It is harder to 
understand how he might have parsed the rest of the passage. Presumably 
he took the preceding two letters (na) as a non-standard definite article, and 
perhaps the preceding nu as the object marker. 

Whatever his provisional translation of the text, the fact that he was able 
to so confidently assert in the catalogue a story in which gnosis took the form 
of a mystic cheese should warn us that here, and thus perhaps elsewhere, he 
was not averse to providing descriptions based upon imperfect information. 
It is, perhaps, a salutary lesson, both in the dangers of premature conclusions 
about, and the indavertant creativity that can be inspired by, the rich magical 
texts of Roman Egypt. 


Addendum 


During a meeting in Montserrat on August 8, 2016, concerning the re- 
edition of magical formularies from Egypt, undertaken as part of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago project The Transmission of Magical Knowledge in Antiquity 
(http://neubauercollegium.uchicago.edu/faculty/magical_knowledge/), an 
important discovery was made by Eleni Chronopoulou of Pompeu Fabra Uni- 
versity, namely that PGM II and VI were both fragments of an original, larger 
roll, with the first column of PGM II following immediately after the single 
column of PGM VI. A full report on this discovery is forthcoming. 

This has important implications for the Theban Library. First, it dem- 
onstrates a link between Anastasy's second and third sales, with two frag- 
ments of a single papyrus sold in each. At the same time it serves as a more 
general confirmation of the existence of relationships between the magical 


75 The 6-spiralled grapheme appears in PDM xiv at the top of verso col. 20, which was 
within the Leiden part ofthe document published by C. Leemans (Monuments égyptiens 
du Musée d'Antiquités des Pays-Bas à Leide [Leiden 1843] vol. 1, 1-80). The column is 
published as no. xxi on plate xiv of C. Leemans, Papyrus égyptien démotique à transcrip- 
tions grecques du Musée d'Antiquités des Pays-Bas à Leide (Description raisonnée I. 383) 
(Leiden 1839), although since it is not a gloss, it is not included in the tables at the end 
of the volume. The 9-spiralled grapheme appears once in PDM xiv, but in the London 
half (col. 2, l. 4); Lenormant may have seen it here while examining the manuscript, 
or else simply inferred its value from its loose resemblance to the Demotic h, which 
appears in several of the Greek/Old Coptic glosses in PDM xiv as >, twice at col. 25 (= 
Leemans col. 18), 1. 34; these glosses are transcribed in table 3 (nos. 233 and 234) of 
Leemans' Papyrus égyptien démotique. 
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texts collected by Anastasy, since PGM II and VI were hitherto linked only 
by this shared ownership. This discovery also complicates our understanding 
of Anatasy's knowledge of his papyri's provenance, since the catalogue for the 
sale (AES Ar.246) clearly indicates Memphis as the origin of PGM VI. While 
it is possible that the two parts were purchased, perhaps from the same dealer, 
in different parts of Egypt. it seems to me unlikely that texts originating in the 
same context and sold to the same buyer would be acquired in different areas. 
I think it more probable that both papyri were purchased around the same 
time and place, and that Anastasy or his agents were misinformed, or made 
an error in recording or reporting the papyrus' provenance. Nonetheless this 
discovery must serve as a further caution against assuming a Theban origin 
for the Library as a whole based on alleged find-site alone. 

My re-examination of PGM VT’ sale information has uncovered a further 
problem: in the folder containing the papyrus in the British Library its cata- 
logue number is given as 5, but in the catalogue in the British Museum (AES 
Ar.246) the dimensions of no. 5 are given as 6.5 x 2.25 inches, which is too 
small to refer to the entirety of PGM VI. In P.Lond. 1, p.81, Kenyon gives the 
dimensions of PGM VI as 13.5 x 6.5 inches, but also mentions a smaller part, 
apparently the blank margin, 2.25 inches wide; my own measurements give 
this part a width of 6.7 inches. This fragmentary left-hand margin is therefore 
almost certainly no. 5, while the dimensions Kenyon gives for the main part 
agree closely with those of no. 3 in the sale catalogue (13.33 x 6.5 inches). PGM 
VI would seem, therefore, to have been sold in two parts, identified in the 
catalogue as nos. 3 and 5. This solution creates yet another mystery, however: 
why would the apparently blank margin (no. 5) be sold, and described in the 
catalogue as a “[f]ragment de Ma[nu]scr[it] grec”? PGM VI is mounted on 
paper in such a way that the text of the reverse, apparently belonging to the 
larger fragment (no. 3), is only visible in a small window, but it may be that the 
smaller margin also contains some text on its hidden back. 
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Some Remarks on O.Frangé 751 


Anastasia Maravela University of Oslo 


Abstract 
This article suggests restorations for O.Frangé 751.1 and 15-16, dis- 
cusses the relationship of the text to other papyrological testimonies 
of Menandri Sententiae from Egypt, especially O.Mon.Epiph. 615, and 
concludes with some thoughts on the educational character of the text 
and its possible oral origins. 


O.Frangé 751 has been reconstructed (dimensions: 29 x 19 cm) from six 
smaller pieces from a ribbed ceramic jar.! The pieces were unearthed in the 
course of the Belgian excavations in TT29 (Amenemope) and date to the pe- 
riod of its Christian occupation (late sixth to mid-eighth century)? The most 
famous and productive occupant of this tomb was the hermit Frange (first 
half of the eighth century), who engaged among other things in scribal and 
bookbinding activities. On the convex side someone whose writing skill and 
mastery of Greek were still under development penned 16 lines. They are de- 
limited by a vertical dividing line, now partly visible to the right of IL. 4-6 and 
10-13, not far from the edge. Ink traces to the right of the dividing line, in 
particular the remains ofa letter that may be a t at the same height as 1. 6, sug- 
gest that the text continued to the right ofthe dividing line in a second column. 

As recognised by the editors, the text is an idiosyncratic gnomological 
collection arranged in alphabetical order. The five gnomic sentences identified 
in the edition begin with the letters a to e (Il. 1-14). The a-, B- and 6-maxims 
belong to the gnomological corpus Menandri Sententiae (henceforth MS)? 
O.Frangé 751.1-3 = MS*889, O.Frangé 751.4-5 = MS 115, and O.Frange 751.9- 
11 = MS *902.* Unusually the y-maxim (O.Frangé 751.6-8) is excerpted from 


‘Tam indebted to A. Boud'hors for supplying digital images of the ostracon, as well 
as to the anonymous referees and the editors of BASP for useful suggestions. 

?'TM 220289. Ed. pr. A. Boud'hors and C. Heurtel, Les ostraca coptes de la TT 29. 
Autour du moine Frangé (Brussels 2010) 396. 

? References to MS follow the edition of C. Pernigotti, Menandri Sententiae (Florence 
2008). 

* All passages have been identified by A. Delattre. 
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the Gospel of Matthew, while the e-maxim (O. Frangé 751.12-14) is a version of 
the Trinitarian formula. It is still unclear what precedes the a-maxim restored 
in Il. 1-2? The content of ll. 15-16, presumably occupied by a ¢-maxim, has 
also not been unravelled. In this article I offer some suggestions as to how ll. 1 
and 15-16 could be restored and some thoughts on the connection of O.Frangé 
751 with other papyrological witnesses of MS, in particular O. Mon.Epiph. 615 
recovered from the neighbouring hermitage of Apa Epiphanius. 

I propose to restore the first part of the segment of text that precedes the 
first maxim in 1. 1 as [&]pyn co[]ot[oc]. The right edge of the round part of p 
appears just after the break. The middle part of x is broken off but the ends of 
its strokes, especially of the stroke running from left (top) to right (bottom), 
are clearly visible. What remains of the third letter is also compatible with an 
n which fits better than v after the consonant sequence py. A gap between the 
first and second syllable of copi[ac] may indicate that the scribe was thinking 
of the word in terms of syllables.* The three letters before the break to the right 
may be transcribed as of, so that the whole sequence preserved in 1. 1 reads 
[&]pxn co[]ot[ac] oo). In light of Proverbs 1:7 àpyn cogiac péBoc 0700 and 
Proverbs 9:10 àpyri ooplac péBoc xvpíov, possible restorations of the last part 
of the phrase include pöß[oc 0200 and oóp[oc Kuptov.’ 

O.Mon.Epiph. 615 (sixth-seventh century), a limestone ostracon from 
cell B of the nearby hermitage of Epiphanius that bears a complete alphabetic 
gnomology? has ] . @dBoc 000 in L 1? Taking their cue from the bilingual 
codex with MS in Greek and their Coptic equivalents, split between the Vati- 
can Museum library and the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna,” which 


* The editors hypothesized that this may be a title. 

° Also in L 12 the phrase v ôvéuart shows a kind of syllabic articulation as it has 
been written as evo[]vopo[]tt. 

7 qop[stcOot tov Osóv(/kÓópiov), suggested by Ecclesiasticus 1:14 Qpxñ copiac 
mofetc Do tov kópiov (variant: 0£óv), would be too long considering that the available 
space after the break amounts to a maximum of 8 letters. 

* TM 61312. S. Jaekel, Menandri Sententiae. Comparatio Menandri et Philistionis 
(Leipzig 1964) 16-18, no. XIII; R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers and Students in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt (Atlanta 1996) 252, no. 319, and recently A. Delattre, *O.Mon.Epiph. 
615.24-25,” BASP 49 (2012) 301-302. A digital image is accessible on the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art website; see http://www.metmuseum.org/collection/the-collection- 
online/search/474900?rpp-30&pg- 1 &ft2menander&pos-3. 

° MS *1034. Compare also MS *1130 (a postulated Greek version reconstructed 
on the basis of the Arabic translation; see R. Führer, Zur arabischen Übersetzung der 
Menandersentenzen [Stuttgart 1993] 14) and Mon 63 Jaekel. 

1 p. Vat.gr. 17 + KHM Wien inv. 8594 a-i + 8587 a-d (sixth/seventh century); TM 
61310. Ed. pr. D. Hagedorn and M. Weber, “Die griechisch-koptische Rezension der 
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begins with a maxim imported from Old Testament wisdom literature, P.Copt. 
1 [ar yo]vatxóc àpync) Guaptiac = Ecclesiasticus 25:24, Hagedorn and We- 
ber suggested that the fragmentary maxim in O.Mon.Epiph. 615.1 is a citation 
of Proverbs 1:7. The restoration was later proposed independently by Führer 
on grounds of space." The presence of a version of MS starting with Proverbs 
1:7 in a nearby hermitage, the residents of which were in contact with those 
of TT29 and may have had access to the same sources to draw upon for their 
compilations of MS, indicates that the most likely of the possible alternative 
versions of O.Frangé 751.1 is [ä]pxn co[lpi[ac] eóp[oc 0200.7 Apparently 
some Christian versions of MS were prefaced by a biblical maxim about be- 
ginnings in a sort ofosmosis between the Greek tradition ofthis gnomological 
corpus and Jewish-Christian wisdom literature. The Old Testament citation- 
opening maxim appears to have foregrounded the ideological agenda or the 
Sitz im Leben of the compilation: misogyny in the Vatican-Vienna bilingual 
gnomologium, wisdom (imparted through education?) and piety in P.Bour. 1 
(fourth century), ? O.Mon.Epiph. 615, and O.Frangé 751. 

The other unresolved passage on this ostracon, Il. 15-16, can also be re- 
stored as a version of MS 269. I propose to transcribe and supplement O. Frangé 
751.15-16 as C[i]enc (l. Giceic) Btov Aplıctov Oly 0ə[]uo[6 kparñc].“ The 


Menandersentenzen;' ZPE 3 (1968) 15-50. The Greek part only has been edited in 
Jaekel (n. 8) 18-20, no. XIV. I follow Pernigotti (n. 3) 44 in designating this manuscript 
as P.Copt. 

" Hagedorn and Weber (n. 10) 26, commentary on Il. 1-3. See Führer (n. 9) 14, n. 100 
and V. Liapis, Menandrou Gnómai Monostichoi (Athens 2002) 268-269, commentary 
on Mon 63 Jaekel. 

2 Proverbs 1:7 (and similar Old Testament passages) have thus made their way 
into the earliest Arabic translation of MS, see Führer (n. 9) 14 as well as in a curious 
manuscript that contains Greek text in Armenian characters, BnF Arm 332 B 25 (fifth- 
sixth century; TM 66069); see J. Clackson, ^A Greek Papyrus in Armenian Script,” ZPE 
129 (2000) 223-258. It also prefaces the gnomologium Par. Gr. 2571 (fifteenth century). 

8 TM 61595. Ed. pr. P. Jouguet and PE Perdrizet, “Les papyrus Bouriant no 1. Un 
cahier d'écolier grec d'Égypte” SPP 6 (1906) 148-161. 

4 [n preserving Gp[tctov the ostracon is in agreement with a branch of the medieval 
transmission ofthe maxim (including the important codices Laur. 60,14 [F] and Athen. 
Bibl.Nat. 1070 [K]) that presents this adjectival modifier, while it diverges from the 
other papyrological sources (P.Bour. 1 and T.Würz. K 1200) that have the modifier 
kpérictov. The latter occurs in the branch of the medieval transmission represented 
by among others the Corpus Parisinum (Par.gr. 1168 [P]) and Vat.Urb.gr. 95 (U). If 
the ostracon was copied from a model, the wording derives from it, and witnesses to 
an early division of the transmission of the maxim. If, on the other hand, the text was 
improvised (an idea that will be entertained later in this article), üpıctov may have leapt 
to the scribes mind because it is the simplest formulation. &]|v is supplied tentatively; 
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syllables of Duuon in l. 16 are separated by a small gap, possibly representing 
syllabic division (as in Il. 1 and 12). A line division error is assumed as the space 
before the v in 1. 16 is insufficient to accomodate an a." 

The proposed restorations, if tenable, shed further light on the relation 
of O.Frangé 751 to other papyrological witnesses of MS. To introduce this 
discussion a revised text is offered below: 


[&]pxn copi[ac] eóp[oc 0200 àp-] 
Xn ueyíctn to[d opovetv] 
TÀ yaunarn 
Bioc Btov Sevdpevoc où- 
5 « &ctw fíoc 
ypnyopette Or Ok otóate 
THY fjuépay ovs[é mv] 
(pav 
dEvöpwv noX.o[Óv] 
10 petapvtedov dvc- 
Kopov 
£v òvóuatı matp {cròc 
Kal viod Kal åyíov nv- 
{y}ebpatoc 
15 Cenc Dog dp[ictov &-] 
v Quuo[ Kpatiic] 


1[.].vcopa@g.[... ap] ed.pr.; co qi[ac] pap. 2 n (in peyictn) 
corrected (from a?) 3 I ypdppata 4 I dedusvoc 9 l Gévôpov 10 
l. ueragvredew 10-111. ôbclkokov 12 evo voua tı pap. 151. Micetc;.. nc 
...A[ed.pr 16.. pol ed.pr.; 9o pol pap. 


The chart of the textual overlaps between O.Frangé 751 and other MS 
collections from Egypt looks as follows: 


PBour. 1 has ñv. The scanty remains of the Greek version in PCopt. suggest that the 
conditional clause had gi + indicative ([iNceıc Biov Kpdtictov ei Ovuod Kpalreilc), a 
version that also passed on to the branch of the medieval transmission represented by 
the Corpus Parisinum and Vat.Urb.gr. 95. On the tradition of the idea in the broader 
possible sense see M. Tziatzi-Papagianni, Die Sprüche der sieben Weisen. Zwei byzantini- 
sche Sammlungen. Einleitung, Text, Testimonien und Kommentar (Stuttgart and Leipzig 
1994) 181-182. 

The scribe also garbles line division in ll. 4-5 (ob|k &ctiv) and 13-14 (nv| {v} evpatoc). 
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e O.Frangé 751.1 (=MS *1034) is probably also present in O.Mon.Epiph. 
615.1 

e O.Frangé 751.1-3 (=MS *889) is also attested in PBour. 1.169-170, 
T.Würz. K 1023 (fourth/fifth century), T.Louvre AF 1195 side A (fifth 
century)," T.Mich. inv. 29974 inner text (fifth/sixth century), and 
O.Mon.Epiph. 615.1-2.° 

e O.Frangé 751.4-5 (2MS 115) is also attested in PBour. 1.171-172, 
PCopt. 31-32, and O.Mon.Epiph. 615.4-5. 

e O.Frangé 751.9-11 (=MS *902) is also attested in PBour. 1.178-180, 
PCopt. 85, and O.Mon.Epiph. 615.11. 

e O.Frangé 751.15-16 (=MS 269) is also attested in P.Bour. 1.183-184, 
PCopt. 144-146 (only in Coptic), and T.Wiirz. K 1020 (fourth/fifth 
century). 


The overlap with O.Mon.Epiph. 615 is significant including the opening 
Old Testament citation (Proverbs 1:7) and three shared maxims (those begin- 
ning with a, B, and 6). However, if the restoration of O.Frangé 751.15-16 is ad- 
missible, the absence of this C-maxim from the collection O.Mon.Epiph. 615?! 
entails that there can be no question ofa direct connection (e.g. teacher's model 
- students copy) between the two,” despite the proximity of their findspots and 
the close interaction of the hermits of TT103 (and the attached cells) with the 
hermits inhabiting TT29. The clearest and most extensive overlap of O.Frangé 


16 TM 64636. Ed. pr. W.M. Brashear, “Holz- und Wachstafeln der Sammlung Kiseleff. 
2. Teil? Enchoria 14 (1986) 11-12. 

V TM 6062. Ed. pr. P. Cauderlier, “Cinq tablettes en bois au Musée du Louvre,” RA, 
6e série (1983) 276-279, App. 

18 TM 64891. Ed. pr. P. van Minnen, “A Schooltablet in the University of Michigan 
Collection,” ZPE 93 (1992) 211. 

? A slightly different version, dpxn ueyíotn | tod Biov tà ypéuualto, is preserved in 
PBerol. 14000 G1 (fourth/fifth century; TM 64557), while BnF Arm 332 B 24 offers 
a confused version: px tod B(ou tò Ppoveiv tà ypáupata. PCopt. 22-23 has dpyn 
«oA [n] | Tv év Bio ta ypáupata (2MS *888), probably transmitted also by P.Mil. Vogl. 
inv. 1241 v* 8 (third century; TM 64132 = Pap.Flor. 19.1.181-188, in particular p. 187, 
commentary on 1. 8). 

20 TM 64635. Ed. pr. Brashear (n. 16) 8-9. 

2! This collection contains only one maxim in & (MS 277) in Il. 15-16. 

? R. Cribiore (n. 4) 124 considers O.Mon.Epiph. 615 as “probably a teacher's hand" 
and includes the piece in the list of teachers’ models, while S. Bucking, “Scribes and 
Schoolmasters? On Contextualizing Coptic and Greek Ostraca Excavated at the 
Monastery of Epiphanius,” JCS 9 (2007) 35 holds that it was “intended for personal 
use and reference? 
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751 is with fol. 7 v? and 8 r° of P.Bour. 1, a codex that possibly reflects the con- 
tents of teaching offered by a Christian ypappatiotiic in post-Constantinian 
Egypt.? The occasional overlaps with other educational products (the tablets 
T.Würz. K 1020 and 1023, T.Louvre AF 1195, and T.Mich. inv. 29974) point 
in the direction that is also suggested by the handwriting and the layout of the 
text: that the ostracon is the product of educational activity.” 

The two “maxims” drawn from other texts illuminate both the copyist’s 
agenda and the Sitz im Leben of the artefact. O.Frangé 751.6-8 is a citation of 
Matthew 25:13 (ypnyopeite ötı ok oldare | tv nuépav odô[È triv] | @pav), 
while O.Frangé 751.12-14 is a version of the Trinitarian formula (£v övönarı 
natp {\c’}öc | koi viod Kat Aylov rv|{v}ebuaroc) which has its origins in Jesus 
exhortation to his disciples Matthew 28:19 zopev0vrec oùv paOntedcate 
navra tà Ovn BantiCovtec adtovdc sic TO Óvopua tod natpdc Kai TOD vioO 
Koi Tod Aylov mvedpatoc (...). Both would have been familiar to Egyptian 
Christians, monks and laity, through private readings or as part of the service. 
The hortatory form of expression makes Matthew 25:13 particularly suitable 
for use in preaching, catechism, and instruction. The maxim champions the 
central monastic virtue of wakefulness, watchfulness or vigilance in the face 
of temptations, that was fervently promoted by preachers and catechists.” By 
contrast the maxims in y in O.Mon.Epiph. 615 are all concerned with women 
and female virtues: Il. 7-9 yuvr| ôwaila tod Bíou cwtnpta. yausı 08 un "Ou 
Tpotko, tùv| yvvoika é. ynvnii (1. yvvaıkt) mct k[. The Trinitarian formula 
would have been familiar in particular through the baptismal service. What 
is especially interesting is that its present version (év òvóuatı ... as opposed to 
the version introduced with sic tò óvopa ...) coincides with the form of it that 
prefaced Upper Egyptian documents at the time.” The presence of these two 
“maxims” in O.Frangé 751 may signal independence from a written copy of MS 
used as a model and point in the direction of orality, be it dictation or simply 


? A. Blanchard, “Sur le milieu d'origine du papyrus Bodmer de Ménandre” CdE 66 
(1991) 211-220, especially 220. 

? On the place of Menander in Greek education, elementary and advanced, see most 
recently S. Nervegna, Menander in Antiquity: The Contexts of Reception (Cambridge 
2013) 201-220. 

?5 D. Brakke, Demons and the Making of the Monk: Spiritual Combat in Early Chris- 
tianity (Cambridge, Mass. and London 2006) 78-96, especially p. 86 "Ihe virtue of 
wakefulness and the danger of sleep are frequent themes in Pachomian exhortations.” 

2 R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, Chronological Systems of Byzantine Egypt, 2nd ed. 
(Leiden and Boston 2004) 99-109, especially 100-101, 103-104, and 108. 
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recalling familiar passages from memory and copying them for practice." 
The use of the documentary version of the Trinitarian formula in particular 
suggests a link to the training of individuals to become documentary scribes 
and thus vocational education.” 


Postscript 


After this article went to press, M.S. Funghi and C. Pernigotti published 
their reconstruction of O.Frange 751.” Readers will be able to appreciate where 
the present interpretation differs from theirs. 


7 These maxims could of course have been present in and copied from a model but 
then the question of possible oral origins could be posed with regard to the model (or 
the model's model). 

® On the practical character of Coptic education see R. Cribiore, “Greek and Coptic 
Education in Late Antique Egypt,” in S. Emmel, M. Krause, S.G. Richter, and S. Schaten 
(eds.), Agypten und Nubien in spátantiker und christlicher Zeit. Akten des 6. Internatio- 
nalen Koptologenkongresses, Münster 20.-26. Juli 1996, vol. 2 (Wiesbaden 1999) 280. 

? Corpus dei papiri filosofici greci e latini 2.2 (Firenze 2015) 137-138. 
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Some Corrections to Ptolemaic 
Petitions and Related Documents! 


Gert Baetens Katholieke Universiteit Leuven 


Abstract 
Corrections to PEleph.DAIK 2, P.Fitzhugh Dem. 2, PKöln 6.272, 
PPetrie 3.27, P.Petrie 3.31, SB 14.11968, PSorb. 3.133, and PTrinity 
College Dublin Pap. Env. 127. 


PEleph.DAIK 2 (TM 78214) is a petition (enteuxis) addressed to the king 
concerning an inheritance dispute. Kramer has already amended the editio 
princeps of the request of the petition: ] . ov été[tpleyd coi [..]. rom koi 
édv évderEGouin L 5 to ] . tov Emor&waodafı z]£pl tovtov Kal édv évdetEouat, 
and ITetn- at the end ofl. 6 to uépn? According to Kramer, the letters preserved 
at the beginning of 1. 5 belong to a personal name in the accusative. The most 
straightforward supplement would be IItoAeu]oiov, directly preceded in the 
lacuna by a verb referring to the summons (e.g., dvakaAsoduevov), since this 
very name occurs in l. 1 where it probably designates the party accused of 
wrongdoing ([Gówobpat] oo Itokeuaiov). Requests to summon the accused 
and to examine the case in question are often combined in Ptolemaic petitions.’ 
Lastly, the beginning of the preserved part of 1. 7, transcribed as ] . aô [....] 
in the first edition, should be read as [tobtov yàp] yevo[uévov] or [tobtov 62] 
yevo[pévov], perhaps in the plural, introducing the final appeal copo 810. o£, 
Baotred, TOV návrov sdepyé[tnv ca. ? ]. 


1I wish to thank the anonymous reviewers for their valuable comments. I also wish to 
express my gratitude to Prof. Brian McGing and the staff of the Manuscripts & Archives 
Research Library of Trinity College Dublin for their support during the consultation of 
the Petrie papyri collection at Trinity College. 

2 B. Kramer, "Urkundenreferat 1998” Archiv für Papyrusforschung 45 (1999) 222 
(cf. BL 12). 

3 E.g., PEnteux. 34 (TM 3309), 38 (TM 3313), 62 (TM 3337), 69 (TM 3344), and 82 
(TM 3357). 
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PFitzhugh Dem. 2 (TM 51409) is a petition (mkmk) addressed to the 
overseer of fields (mr-3h) concerning problems with a deed of endowment.* 
Substantial corrections to the text have already been made by Hughes.’ He 
reads the beginning of the request (ll. 12-15) as follows: hb (n) Tyg3s | (s3) P3- 
rs p3 rd p3 mr-3h | (r) di.t in=w n3 rmt.w rn=w mtw=w <di.t> di-y | hrw=y 
irm=w (“to write to Dikaios son of Pares the agent of the overseer of fields to 
cause that they bring the named men «and that they cause» that I give my 
deposition along with them"). The expression in ll. 14-15, however, should 
be read as mtw=w sdm | hrw=y irm=w instead (“and that they hear my plea 
together with them”). Admittedly, the first sign of sdm is slightly unusual (one 
would expect the sign to make a little curve at the lower left-hand side),* but 
in this way the haplography proposed by Hughes (<di.t> di=y) is no longer 
necessary and the meaning of the phrase becomes clear: the overseer of fields 
is asked to give an order to his agent to summon the accused and hear the 
petitioner’s plea in their presence. A very similar request appears in another 
Demotic petition, PFreib. 4.75 (TM 2515), in which a man asks to write to the 
oikonomos and topogrammateus to sdm hrw=y irm=f (“hear my plea together 
with him’; fr. d, 1. 3). The same expression can also be found in the first plea 
of Chratianch in the famous Siut lawsuit record: tw=y hb=f i.ir-hr=tn r sdm 
hrw=y irm=f (“I caused that he wrote to you in order to hear my plea together 
with him’; PBM Siut 10591 r° II 4). In both cases, the suffix =f in irm=f refers 
to the accused. “To hear [the petitioner's] plea together with [the accused]” 
seems to have been a fixed judicial phrase. 


P.Köln 6.272 (TM 3202) is one of the very rare Ptolemaic petitions con- 
cerning murder.’ The extant part of the document comprises 17 lines of Greek 
text (the actual petition) and 2 lines of Demotic text (a subscription). Both the 
upper part, which contained the prescript and the beginning of the narration of 
the Greek petition, and the lower part, which contained the rest of the Demotic 
text, are lost. The editor doubts whether the petition should be classified as 


* Publication: E.A.E. Reymond, “Two Demotic Memoranda,” Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology 58 (1972) 261-267. 

5 G.R. Hughes, “On Two Demotic Egyptian ‘Memoranda,” Serapis 6 (1980) 65-68 
(cf. BL Dem.). Another minor correction has been made in M. Depauw, The Demotic 
Letter (Sommerhausen 2006) 328. 

6 Facsimile: 

7 Other examples are BGU 6.1244 (TM 4405), 8.1796.3-6 (TM 4876), 1857 (TM 
4936), and P.Duke inv. 360 (TM 58468). 
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hypomnema or prosangelma.* But in fact the problem is solved by the first line 
of the Demotic subscription, in which the petition is referred to as mkmk, the 
Demotic counterpart of the Greek word drôuvnua.? Lastly, one correction can 
be made to the second line of the Demotic subscription, read as [ - - - n-dr.t 
NN] - ? - by the editor. At the end of this line, dd can be discerned. Since this 
word needs a complement, the subscription must have continued beyond the 
preserved part of the papyrus. 


PPetrie 3.27 (TM 7405) contains on the recto a petition (enteuxis) ad- 
dressed to the king concerning a case of hybris. The editors have read the 
preserved part of the request as follows: 5éopa1 obv cod, Baoıked, el oot Soxet 
mpoc..[ca.?].. nno ênmiokéyaoða nepi tovtov. The photograph shows, how- 
ever, that this should be read 5éop101 odv c00, BacuU.c0, el oor dorei npoot[d£on 
NN tt otpa]|tnyat énickéyao0o1 nepi tovtov. The editors misinterpreted 
the broad taus of both mpoot[é&a1 and otpa}tnyat. On the verso, remains of 
an official report can be found, written in two columns. The first two lines of 
col. I have been crossed out and were never transcribed. Some parts of this 
deleted section, however, can still be read: . . . [[ Éoc tod G&vayOfivar.[.].... 
III... wv vi 1. wpagetc]]. Unfortunately, this does not make the content 
of this enigmatic communication any clearer. 


PPetrie 3.31 (TM 7421) isa petition (hypomnema) to the strategos about an 
accident in which a bull got killed. In the first edition, only the first ten lines of 
this text were published, because the rest was too faint to allow a proper read- 
ing. A transcription of ll. 10-14 was later added by Clarysse and Lanciers: koi 
npoonnönt[olas ..[...a]bta tadpov|[...]...... at kepatiCer abtov tht | 
[Coi ëm t]é[Aer] Tod pmvds an&davev | [. . ....... ]tov Sv tupu (Spayyâv) 
Zero (ai. GE] oùv, &&v cot paivntar.!° This transcription contains 
two minor errors, however, as becomes clear from an inspection of the pho- 
tograph: in 1. 10 npoonnön[o]ag should be read rather than npoonnönt[o]as 
(a typo, already corrected in the Papyrological Navigator), and in l. 14 og 
should be inserted between d&]ı@ oov and édv cot patvntoi. While consulting 
the PPetrie 3 volume in Trinity College Dublin, I came across a preliminary 


* The text has been listed as prosangelma in N. Gonis, “A New 2™ century B.C. Pro- 
sangelma,” in A. Bülow-Jacobsen (ed.), Proceedings of the 20" International Congress of 
Papyrologists (Copenhagen 1994) 232. 

° For a discussion ofthe Demotic mkmk, see G. Baetens, “Demotic Petitioning,’ Jour- 
nal of Juristic Papyrology 44 (2014) 35-43. 

? W. Clarysse and E. Lanciers, “Currency and the Dating of Demotic and Greek 
Papyri from the Ptolemaic Period, Ancient Society 20 (1989) 126 (= SB 20.14183). 
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transcription of the rest of the text made by Smyly. Below is a reworked version 
of his transcription of ll. 15-22. 


15 [avaKxare]odpevov tov Avtiyovov 
[kaí, àv tt à] ypdow And, éxavay- 
[anodod]vat por. todt[ov ylàp y[zv]ouévov, 
[tevE]ouat pc napa [0]0 [ ca. 12] 


20 [caa NY ce ss [ ca. 12 ] 
[ ca. 4 ] this xpgtas xoi to . [ ca. ? ] 
irae) 


16 [édv m à] ypápo Smyly, [kot, gav Ou à] ypápo supplevimus 16-17 
émoxéw[a|o8a1] Smyly, éxavay| [K&oot legimus 17 <] mpoyeypappévov . . . 
. Smyly, t]6 zpoyeypappévov BAdBoc legimus 18[... ho pot tov . . . py... 
. . Kov Smyly, [&x0600]voí pot. todt[ov y]àp y[v]ouévou legimus 19]. yo 
mc mapa . . [ Smyly, [teóé]opa tig napa [0]0 legimus 20].. axopova...[ 
Smyly ]Y............. [ legimus 


"(Task you, therefore, if it seems good to you,) to summon Antigonos, and, 
if what I write is true, to force (him) to reimburse me the aforesaid damage. 
For if this happens, I shall obtain your [...]. Farewell? 


PSorb. 3.133 (TM 121877) is a notification of a robbery, submitted to the 
archiphylakites in 226 BC. The text consists of two fragments (“not joined but 
unquestionably connected" according to the editor): fragment 1, the upper 
one, bears one line of text, (tovc) «f [Enayo]u&vov 8. xaAk[od, followed by a 
blank space beneath, and fragment 2, the lower one, contains the actual notifi- 
cation. Normally, notifications of crime from the 3rd century BC are formatted 
as prosangelmata." The editor of PSorb. 3.133 admits that the document shares 
certain features with the prosangelmata but in the end does not interpret the 
text as a prosangelma for three reasons: (1) the text does not identify itself as a 
prosangelma; (2) the text has a closing, i.c. &pp®oo + date; (3) the text is written 
across the fibres. These arguments do not seem conclusive, however. Although 
only few traces remain of the first line of fr. 2, which contained the prescript, 
the three strokes visible mid-line on the upper edge of the papyrus might well 


! For the Ptolemaic prosangelmata, see M. Hombert and C. Préaux, "Recherches sur 
le prosangelma à l'époque ptolémaique;" Chronique d'Égypte 17 (1942) 259-286. Cf. also 
J. Bauschatz, Law and Enforcement in Ptolemaic Egypt (Cambridge 2013) passim; Gonis 
(n. 8) 230-235; M. Parca, "Prosangelmata ptolémaiques: une mise à jour" Chronique 
d'Égypte 60 (1985) 240-247. 
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be the feet of a pi followed by a rho, belonging to mp[oodyyeAua]. Further to 
the left, the strips of tattered vertical fibres that constitute the left-hand margin 
of the fragment preserve traces of the same line of writing. These traces might 
belong to a date, presumably (tovc) kB 900 à like in the closing formula, 
although the traces are too faint to confirm this. The prescript format date + 
npocáyyeňua tt eivi Tapa Tod Setvoc is already attested in PSI 4.393 (TM 
2077) and SB 18.13160 (TM 2529). It is therefore not impossible that this text 
originally identified itself as a prosangelma. The editor’s arguments that the 
use of a closing formula and the writing across the fibres rule out such iden- 
tification are not compelling either, for these traits, albeit uncommon for 3rd 
century prosangelmata, are not completely unattested.? Moreover, interpreting 
this text as prosangelma might help to explain both the function offr. 1 (with its 
single line of text followed by a sizeable blank), and the stretch of blank space 
preceding the text of fr. 2 (*une bande de fibres verticales qui parait vierge 
... Sur l'espace denviron quatre lignes d'écriture, ed. pr.). Several 3rd century 
prosangelmata are formatted as double documents D Normally, the scriptura 
interior and scriptura exterior of these documents are (nearly) identical. But 
in PSI 4.396, a notification of theft, the scribe did not take the trouble to copy 
the text ofthe scriptura exterior entirely: the scriptura interior ofthis document 
consists ofa single line, containing the same date as that ofthe prescript ofthe 
scriptura exterior, followed by a lacuna." Beneath this line, there is a large vacat. 
Probably, the exact loss ensuing from the theft was originally detailed in the 
lacuna following the date, since this must have been the essential information 
that could not be meddled with in the scriptura exterior. PSorb. 3.133 might be 
a similar example of a prosangelma with an abridged scriptura interior, which 
contained nothing but the date and the exact sum of money lost by the victim 
of the robbery (xoXx[o0), followed by a substantial stretch of blank papyrus 


? PLond. 7.1980 and 1981 (a split-up double document: TM 1543 and 2502, respec- 
tively) end with the date; D Mich, Zen, 52 (TM 1952) ends with éypáqn + date. Other 
prosangelmata with Éppooo are not attested. P Hibeh 1.144 (TM 8261) and P Tebt. 3.794 
(TM 5380) are written across the fibres. 

13 PHibeh 1.36 (TM 8188), 37 (TM 7818), PLille Gr. 1.6 (TM 3213), P.Lond. 7.1980 
and 1981 (see previous note), P.Mich.Zen. 34 (TM 1934), PSI 4.393, 396 (TM 2080). For 
the use of double documents in Greco-Roman Egypt and the terms scriptura interior 
and scriptura exterior, see E Bilabel, “Zur Doppelausfertigung ägyptischer Urkunden,’ 
Aegyptus 6 (1925) 93-113; K. Vandorpe, "Seals in and on the Papyri of Greco-Roman 
and Byzantine Egypt,” in M.F. Boussac and A. Invernizzi (eds.), Archives et sceaux du 
monde hellénistique (Paris 1997) 232-240, 258-260; U. Wilcken, "Papyrus- Urkunden; 
Archiv für Papyrusforschung 5 (1913) 203-205. 

4 Similar abridged interior writings have been attested for other types of double 
documents: Wilcken (n. 13) 204. 
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(preserved at the bottom of fr. 1 and in the tall vertical strip before the text of 
fr. 2). Curiously, however, fr. 1 is dated to 18 October 226 BC and fr. 2 to 19 
October 226 BC, whereas one would normally expect the scriptura interior and 
scriptura exterior of a double document to be written simultaneously. Possibly, 
the scribe of this document made a mistake or spread his work on the notifi- 
cation over two successive days. In any case, it is not impossible and altogether 
tempting to identify PSorb. 3.133 as a prosangelma. 


SB 14.11968 (TM 4291) isa hypomnema addressed to the topogrammateus 
in which a man named Dionysios son of Leon protests against an official regis- 
tration of his land and a related tax claim.'? Some corrections to the initial edi- 
tion of this text have already been proposed by Clarysse,’* but others can still be 
made. The lacunae in lines 9 and 11 should probably be supplemented as [év 82] 
10,40 (Erei) and dé napa] Palowt]Kod ypapwatéwc, respectively. The lacuna 
inl 14 can possibly be supplemented as toic | [BaoUukot]c eikaotav &xóncav. 
Lines 15-19 (cf. photo 4) have been read as follows by the editor: (...) Zot 
oùv | [... ó d]moAeyduevoc Tv kpotovogópov | [yfiv dé oicapa . oc robc 
xapzovs | [kat]aðńosı uexpı tod napa|[Kero]utodoı navra sic tò Paouukóv. 
Clarysse version is substantially different: (...) &nıötöo|[ıä]noAeyönevog cv 
xpotovooópov | [(Güpoópac) tpE]ic tapadacs Todg kopzovc | [óc x]oOrtket uiéxpt 
tod napal[keko]uíioĝa návta sic tò DaoUukóv. I propose the following read- 
ing: (...) Eriötöo|[u 0] woAEySpEvoc triv kporovopópov | [dz] a> xapa06 robo 
xapzovc | [Oc k]a8iket uiéypi Tod zapo|[keko]uío901 távra eic to BacUakóv, “I 


Detail of SB.14.1 


5 Publication: PJ. Sijpesteijn, “Cinq papyrus ptolémaïques des Giessener Papyrus- 
sammlungen, in J. Bingen, G. Cambier, and G. Nachtergael (eds.), Le monde grec. 
Hommages a Claire Préaux (Brussels 1975) 591-593. 

16 W. Clarysse, “Sur quelques documents ptolémaiques à Giessen,” Chronique d'Égypte 


52 (1977) 121. I thank Prof. Clarysse for his valuable suggestions concerning the text. 
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declare (this), subtracting the land that produces ricinus, so that I may provide 
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the yield as is fitting until all has been paid to the treasury.” 


The hypomnema does not contain an explicit request, but clearly Diony- 
sios wants the topogrammateus to adjust the registration of his land, lest he 
should be taxed injustly. Lastly, the text was most probably closed by [el to [yet] 
rather than [Ot ]utó[xet]. The latter formula is very uncommon during the 
Ptolemaic period, and has only been attested in three other hypomnemata from 


this era, all from the 1st century BC." 


For the convenience of the reader, I add an updated transcription of the 


text: 


10 


15 


20 


PTrinity College Dublin Pap. Env. 127 (TM 380607) is a petition (hypom- 
nema) addressed to the epimeletes concerning problems with a grain shipment, 


[.... Je tomoypappatet 
[1a pà] Awovvotov tod Agovtoc Kapvotiov 


[t&v] Irokeuaiov koi tov dderA@@v (EEnkovtapobpov). 


[óxap]yovoóv pot [Ev] tà 16601 KANpar 

[nep] tà XoAkopóyia kporovopépou 

[yfic] (&poupóv) y xoi ta Tobro[v yJıvöusva 

[Bao1?)]uxà napa[ox]ou&vov Lov xac - 

[vito ]tóv Ékact[o]v aveykAntoc. 

[£v 58] tôt A0 (Ete) cov mapayevopévov 

[sic] tov kAñp[ov o]bv Hrodsuatoı 

da apa] Ba[oUa]koO ypappatéac 

[cas TA I A [s z; ]npoo[ .. ] . Kat 

[ ca. 15 ] (åpovp ) ty [ta]¢ GAALa]s tota 

[Bacuukot]c sikactav éxóncav 

[....] tac kpétovos (åpoúpac) is. érmó(óo- 

[u D]noAeyöuevog Tv xpotovopópov 

[ör]ag rapal& tod¢ kaprodc 

[Oc x]aO kei uéypt tod rapa- 

[xexo]utodoı z&vca eic td Paovukóv. 

[tob]tov SE yevouévov čoouo dovKo- 

[pdv]tntoc koi o00&v t&v Ei[c] zÓ 

[Baot]Auóv ypnoipov Siamecettat. 
[eloro[xeu] 


7 BGU8.1864 r° I (TM 4943), 18.2731 (TM 69805), and P Rainer Cent. 51 (TM 8605). 
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published by the present author.'? The edition contains two typographical er- 
rors: ånopetp[ńoa] in 1. 5 should be accented drouetp[ñoai], and "Enero a 
in l. 15 should be read ’Enei@ a. 


18 G. Baetens, “A Petition to the Epimeletes Dorotheos in Trinity College Dublin,” 
Ancient Society 44 (2014) 91-104. 
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Detecting Settlement Communities 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt 


Yanne Broux KU Leuven/Research Foundation Flanders 


Abstract 

Over a decade ago, Katja Mueller proposed a new method for locating 
settlements in the Fayum borrowed from the social sciences: multi- 
dimensional scaling (MDS). As is so often the case with pioneering 
research, it was heavily criticized, although she never claimed the 
technique would overcome all problems associated with locating lost 
sites. In this paper, I suggest an alternative approach to MDS, based 
on network analysis, to detect settlement communities. In the past 
13 years the database that Mueller started from has greatly expanded, 
allowing fora more encompassing analysis. Narrowing down the pos- 
sible location radius of unknown sites with the help of these methods 
can be valuable for studies of ancient settlement patterns. 


We have reached a point where the Digital Humanities field is develop- 
ing rapidly. Ancient historians are starting to profit from this boom as well. 
Thanks to the great efforts put into the digitization of data in the form of (on- 
line) databases, the analysis of our sources can be taken to a whole new level. 
Over a decade ago, Katja Mueller already proposed a new statistical tool to 
help locate settlements in the Fayum: multidimensional scaling (MDS).' As is 
so often the case with pioneering research, it was heavily criticized,’ although 
she never claimed the technique would overcome all problems associated with 


! K. Mueller, “Places and Spaces in the Themistou Meris (Fayum/Graeco-Roman 
Egypt): Locating Settlements by Multidimensional Scaling of Papyri,’ AncSoc 33 (2003) 
103-125. See also K. Mueller, “Whats your Position? Using Multi-Dimensional Scal- 
ing (MDS) and Geographical Information Systems (GIS) for Locating Ancient Settle- 
ments in the Meris of Polemon/Graeco-Roman Fayum,” APF 50 (2004) 199-213, and 
"Geographical Information Systems (GIS) in Papyrology: Mapping Fragmentation and 
Migration Flow to Hellenistic Egypt,’ BASP 42 (2005) 63-92. 

? P. Hoffman and B. Klin, "Careful with that Computer: On Creating Maps by Mul- 
tidimensional Scaling of Papyri in Katja Mueller's Recent Studies on the Topography 
of the Fayum,” JJP 36 (2006) 67-90. 
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locating lost sites. In this paper, I suggest an alternative approach to MDS, 
based on network analysis, to detect settlement communities, more in the 
line of Ruffini's analysis of the Oxyrhynchite topology.’ In the past 12 years the 
databases that Mueller and Ruffini started from have been greatly expanded, 
allowing for a more encompassing analysis. Just like Mueller, I do not claim 
that this method can point out where to start digging; for many sites we will 
probably never know their exact whereabouts. However, narrowing down the 
possible location radiuses of unknown sites with the help of these methods can 
be valuable for studies of ancient settlement patterns. 


From the Fayum Project to TM Geo 


Between 1998 and 2002, The Fayum Project built a gazetteer of ancient 
places in the Fayum region (aka the Arsinoite nome) during the Graeco-Ro- 
man period (ca. 300 BC - AD 700),* on which Mueller based her research. 
In 2006, this database was incorporated into the geographical section of the 
newly created Trismegistos (TM) platform, TM Geo. During subsequent proj- 
ects, TM Geo expanded its horizon to include toponyms from all over Egypt, 
mentioned in both papyrological and epigraphic documents, regardless of the 
language and script these are written in.? As a result, the database expanded 
from some 200 Arsinoite villages and towns to the 10,780 Egyptian toponyms 
it contains today.^ Entries are moreover not restricted to actual settlements, 
but other geographic designations (e.g. nomoi, merides, sanctuaries, canals) 
are included as well. Together, these toponyms are attested 101,727 times in 
30,780 different texts. They are coded according to the administrative district 
(nomos) they are situated in; an overview is presented in Table 1. 

Despite this abundance of references to ancient sites in our sources, for 
many toponyms their exact location remains uncertain. Continuous habita- 
tion hinders excavations, and because of the dubious circumstances in which 
many papyri were unearthed in the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
centuries, the modern find place of many papyri remains obscure. Exact coor- 
dinates are therefore only available for 659 ancient sites. Thanks to the content 
of the documents, many places can at least be assigned to a certain nome; 
others are attributed only tentatively (e.g. as “U15?” or “002”); still others can 


3 G. Ruffini, “New Approaches to Oxyrhynchite Topography,’ in J. Frósén, T. Purola, 
and E. Salmenkivi (eds.), Proceedings of the 24th International Congress of Papyrology 
2 (Helsinki 2007) 965-978. 

* www.trismegistos.org/fayum/index.php. 

> www.trismegistos.org/about.php. 

$ April 15 2015. 
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only be attributed to a region (e.g. “L’) or simply “Egypt” in general. With the 
help of networks, we can now refine these uncertain attributions and visualize 
settlement patterns more clearly. 


Building a Network of Egyptian Toponyms 


Network analysis is all about relations.’ It has its roots in mathematics, 
sociology, and anthropology, and although the most straightforward applica- 
tion is to social networks, this collection of methods and models has found 
its way into numerous fields, since relations exist between all sorts of entities 
(e.g. molecular networks, narrative analysis). The focus is not just on the main 
entities, but on the relationships between them, which determine the structure 
of the network. By combining quantitative analysis with network visualiza- 
tions, this structure can be revealed. One of the benefits of such visualiza- 
tions is that they allow one to see patterns not easily described or presented in 
traditional overviews such as tables or charts. In historical research, network 
analysis has been applied to religious networks, cuneiform and papyrological 
archives, and ancient authors.* For network analysis of historical settlements 
in particular, there is Ruffini’s analysis of the Oxyrhynchite topography.’ His 
approach focuses on network properties such as degree (the number of other 
places a settlement is linked to), tie strength (the number of attested connec- 
tions between two specific sites), and the effect of administrative divisions 
on settlement connectivity within the Oxyrhynchite nome, by looking at the 
relation of internal to external ties of the settlements of the different pagi and 
toparchies. In contrast, this paper will try to detect settlement patterns with the 
help of visualizations and automated community detection algorithms. This 
will be done on the basis of intertextual ties between places only (see below), 
meaning that, even if information on the precise location of a settlement is 


7 For an introduction to network analysis, A.-L. Barabási, Linked: The Science of 
Networks (Cambridge 2002). 

š A. Collar, “Military Networks and the Cult of Jupiter Dolichenus,’ in E. Winter 
(ed.), Von Kummuh nach Telouch: Historische und archäologische Untersuchungen in 
Kommagene (Bonn 2011) 217-245; C. Waerzeggers, "Social Network Analysis of Cunei- 
form Archives: A New Approach,’ in H.D. Baker and M. Jursa (eds.), Proceedings of the 
Second START Conference in Vienna (17-19th July 2008) (forthcoming); D. Cline, "Six 
Degrees of Alexander: Social Network Analysis and Ancient History,’ Ancient History 
Bulletin 26 (2012) 59-70; G. Ruffini, Social Networks in Byzantine Egypt (Cambridge 
and New York 2008). 

? Ruffini (n. 3). 
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available (such as the toparchy it is situated in, or even exact coordinates), it is 
not included in the data set. 

To generate a network, the data is structured in the same way as for MDS: 
in a matrix. In fact, MDS is just one of the many possible ways to analyze re- 
lational data, and is often applied in addition to network analysis. Presenting 
data in a network format, however, offers more possibilities when it comes to 
community detection. Moreover, since the relations between the entities are 
also visualized, and certain characteristics of the data can be incorporated in 
the visualization, the graph is easier to read than MDS. 


Alexandria 


r 
Fig. 1: Network of Egyptian toponyms!° 


As we saw above, Trismegistos currently contains 10,780 Egyptian top- 
onyms mentioned in 30,780 different texts. Constructing a network with this 


For an online, interactive version of this network: www.trismegistos.org/network/7. 
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information is pretty straightforward: if two places appear in the same text, a 
link is drawn between them. This results in 240,473 connections (also called 
“edges” or “ties”). The idea behind this is that places mentioned in the same text 
are often situated in the same district, like in land surveys or lists of officials 
grouped by village. Moreover, the network is weighted, meaning that if two 
places are mentioned together in multiple texts, this is factored in and their 
relation is considered stronger. Two toponyms that appear together in only 
one text, for example, have an edge weight of 1; two places that have 56 texts 
in common, have an edge weight of 56. 

Both Mueller and Ruffini left out texts mentioning more than five top- 
onyms, to prevent long lists with place names concerning broader regions from 
distorting the picture. While this is perhaps true for some texts, such a strict 
criterion means that many texts that do provide significant links are ignored. 
In Mueller’s case this seems justified, since she opted for a binary matrix, in 
which a relation is simply marked as present or absent, without taking into 
account how often two places are mentioned together. However, when tak- 
ing tie strength into account, as the current study and Ruffini’s both do, less 
meaningful links are generally leveled off, as other sources provide a greater tie 
strength between those places that are more closely related. In the rare cases 
where such a list is one of the few, or even the only, source in which certain 
sites are attested, this anomaly is clearly perceptible in the visualization and 
can therefore be filtered out (see below). 

Some places, such as Alexandria and the nome capitals, are of course 
mentioned in documents from various regions, since these were important 
administrative centers. They are clearly visible in the network as central hubs 
(see Fig. 1): the larger the circle (or “node”) representing a place name is, the 
more links it has to other places. Alexandria is the largest and most central 
node in the graph, since it has the highest degree (1,614). The degree of a node 
measures the number of direct links it has to other nodes (in the case of Alexan- 
dria, it means that this city is mentioned together with 1,614 other toponyms). 
Other central nodes include the nome capitals Oxyrhynchos, Krokodilopolis, 
Antinoopolis, Memphis, Herakleopolis and Hermopolis (see Fig. 2). Although 
these centers are highly connected to places outside their respective nomes, 
this is not a major obstacle, since the community detection algorithm (see 
below) groups them together with the settlements in their nomes. 

Since Trismegistos also incorporates more general toponyms, they are 
also present in the network. These can be designations referring to larger units, 
which are often added to titles to denote the administrative district under 
an official’s jurisdiction, e.g. “royal scribe of the Hermopolite nome,’ “prefect 
of Egypt” Tribes and demes, sanctuaries, and even geographic features such 
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as canals and streets are likewise incorporated. Although these geographical 
markers often incorporate multiple sites, or refer to social or religious struc- 
tures, they can help determine an approximate location for uncertain places. 


Althateus 


Memphis 


Fig. 2: Alexandria and surroundings 


Not all places are linked, however: toponyms that are never mentioned 
together with other place names remain isolates in the network (e.g. Hexa- 
potamos); others are linked to only one or two other places in a single text 
(e.g. Pmoun Baios and Haryotou Chorion) and so they form unconnected 
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components in the network. These isolates are pushed to the edge of the graph, 
to the right and in the corners. A possible solution for this would be to also 
link all toponyms to the provenance of the texts in which they are attested, 
ie. the place where a text was written. Yet the size of the network as it is now 
already pushes the boundaries of what is possible with the software (it took 
four days to obtain the layout presented here). Adding another 100,000- links 
was unfortunately not feasible. 

Ihave deliberately chosen not to distinguish between the Late, Ptolemaic, 
Roman and Byzantine periods. Any chronological delineation is artificial, and 
settlement patterns did not change overnight with regime changes. Moreover, 
many toponyms are not attested at regular intervals; establishing periodical 
breaks would therefore result in incomplete data sets for certain regions. Of 
course, a certain start and end point had to be chosen, so for this I adopted the 
chronological boundaries in Trismegistos: 800 BC - AD 800. The main portion 
of the data is situated in the Graeco-Roman period, however, roughly between 
330 BC and AD 800. The advantage of this approach is that sites that are less 
well documented in one period, may be better connected in another, and by 
aggregating this information, a more precise approximation can be distilled. 


Community Detection 


The current layout was obtained through ForceAtlas2," a force directed 
visualization algorithm, which places nodes in relation to other nodes depend- 
ing on the connections among themselves only.” Although we are dealing with 
places here, it is important to keep in mind that the position ofthe nodes does 
not correspond to a Cartesian spacing. These visual proximities are the result 
of structural proximities representing “communities; © and so the graph can 
be turned upside down, mirrored, or rotated left or right; this makes no differ- 
ence for the interpretation. Since places are linked on the basis of their being 
mentioned in the same text, they are grouped together accordingly through 
this layout. Only their relative position in relation to each other counts; there 
is no fixed point for each node. 


1 M. Jacomy et al., “ForceAtlas2, a Continuous Graph Layout Algorithm for Handy 
Network Visualization Designed for the Gephi Software; PLoS ONE 9 (6): e98679 
(2014). 

1? All visualizations and measures in this paper were performed in Gephi, a free, 
open-source software designed specifically for network analysis (gephi.org). 

15 Jacomy et al. (n. 8) 2. 
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The individual nodes in this network are colored according to the commu- 
nities to which they are assigned through the so-called Louvain method." This 
algorithm detects sub-units in large networks on the basis of density: highly 
interconnected groups of nodes with only sparse connections to other groups 
in the network. The resolution of the algorithm can be adjusted to determine 
the level of “detail” (i.e. more/smaller or less/bigger communities). The quality 
of the partition is measured by a numerical score, called “modularity,” which 
lies between -1 and 1. The higher this value, the more significant the groupings 
are. For this large network, the number of detected communities does not vary 
much between different resolutions: with a resolution of 0.5, the algorithm 
discerns 1,666 communities, while a resolution of 100 results in 1,625. The 
modularity scores for each resolution are very divergent, however, from 0.683 
(resolution = 0.5) to 0.006 (resolution = 100). A resolution of 1 scores the best 
with a modularity of 0.732 (1,660 communities), so this is the partition that 
is used in this paper. 

Only those communities consisting of more than 50 nodes were colored; 
the rest are black. Since both the layout algorithm and the Louvain community 
detection algorithm look for network structure on the basis of the existing links 
between the nodes, the positioning of densely connected nodes as clusters and 
the colors representing communities overlap to a certain extent. 

On closer inspection, many of the communities detected by the Louvain 
algorithm largely coincide with Egypt's administrative nomes (see Table 2 and 
Figure 17). Starting from the top left corner, in clockwise direction, the colors 
represent: the Mendesian nome (bright purple to the upper left); the Her- 
akleopolite nome (pastel pink); the Memphite nome (turquoise); the Fayum 
(red); the Oxyrhynchite nome (pastel purple); the Eastern desert (cobalt blue); 
the Hermopolite nome (dark purple); the Pathyrite nome (baby blue in the 
middle); the Western Desert (light pink to the lower left); unspecified places 
in the Fayum (bright blue); the Antaiopolite nome (bright pink in the lower 
left corner). The latter, rather conspicuous cluster is the result of TM 19869,!* 
a bilingual Greek-Coptic tax list from the eighth century AD containing 1,070 
references to place names. This is a nice example of how anomalies are un- 
covered in network visualizations: the high density within this community 
automatically pulls it away from the rest of the network, signaling that this is a 


^ V.D. Blondel et al., “Fast Unfolding of Communities in Large Networks,’ Journal 
of Statistical Mechanics 10, P1000 (2008). 

5 For a more “readable” graph of this network, visit the online version mentioned 
in note 10, where it is possible to navigate the network, zoom in on different sections, 
and search for specific place names. 

16 www.trismegistos.org/text/19869. 
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cluster that needs to be checked and perhaps even filtered out before proceed- 
ing with a more detailed analysis. 


IN 


Fig. 3: Breakdown of the central community (Alexandria to the upper right) 


The magenta community in the middle of the graph consists of an amal- 
gam of places positioned more or less according to geographical proximity. 
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Fig. 3 zooms in on this section of the network. The cluster in the lower left 
corner groups toponyms from the Thinite, Panopolite, and Antaiopolite nomes 
(U08 - U09 - U10a) and forms a bridge between the places of the above- 
mentioned tax list and the rest of the network, through places in the Thebais 
region (U04b), such as Dios Polis, Memnoneia, and Hermonthis, as well as 
the neighboring Koptite nome (U05). Places situated in the border region 
with Nubia (U01), including Syene, Elephantine, and Philai, as well as many 
toponyms from the Delta region (= Lower Egypt), have been grouped close 
together by the layout algorithm. Many of these places in Lower Egypt appear 
in a single text only, a scientific onomasticon listing places in the Delta region 
(P.Cair.Dem. 2.31168-31169'7). This overview is supplemented with a list of 
priests and gods, whose titles and epithets often include toponyms that are 
not related to the Delta. Since the Lower Egyptian settlements are not attested 
elsewhere, their only connection with the rest of the network is through place 
names from other regions. 
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Fig. 4: Network of communities detected by the Louvain algorithm. 


17 www.trismegistos.org/text/45958. 
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The black nodes are places that were attributed to communities consist- 
ing of less than 0.45% of the nodes in the network (i.e. clusters with less than 
50 toponyms). Given the size of the network, these were not colored, as this 
would not enhance their visibility. Some actually do correspond to districts, 
for example a small cluster in the bottom right of places attributed to the Oxy- 
rhynchite nome (Fig. 1), but most consist of isolated place names, or groups of 
toponyms for which the location is unknown. 

Grouping together toponyms assigned to the same community brings out 
the structure of the network more clearly. In Fig. 4, each node represents one 
of the communities detected by the Louvain algorithm in the original network. 
There are 162 in total; 125 are isolates that are only linked to themselves (not 
all are visible in Fig. 4): these are places that were not part of the main compo- 
nent of the original network, so the algorithm classified them as belonging to 
separate communities. That leaves us with a central connected component of 
37 communities, linked through 122 edges (the edges between these groups 
are generated by bundling the inter-communal edges between the individual 
place names situated in these communities). 

Even though no nome is ever fully incorporated into a single community 
(most nomes are “spread out” over one large and several small communities), 
most of the places belonging to the same region are still closely linked, as is 
clear from Fig. 4. The nodes here are colored according to the region best 
represented in this community: magenta = Alexandria; red = Fayum; green = 
Upper Egypt; blue = Lower Egypt; and yellow = border regions (i.e. Western 
desert, Eastern desert and Aethiopia). Communities corresponding to clusters 
of Fayum toponyms, for example, are all concentrated in the top part of the 
main component in the middle (this region is discussed in more detail below). 
The Antaiopolite nome (marked in Fig. 4) is another nice example: it is linked 
to other regions in the Nile valley of course, but the three pendants (nodes 
with just one link) attached to it in fact all consist of toponyms that can also 
be assigned to this nome. 

Only three communities in this central component correspond to nomes 
in Lower Egypt. The rest are all isolates. This does not mean that there was less 
interaction between this part of the country and other regions or within the 
area itself. This network actually clearly visualizes the problematic discrepancy 
in the survival rate of documents, well-known to papyrologists: because of the 
more humid conditions, papyri disintegrated much faster in the Delta region 
than in the sandy environment of the Nile valley. I hoped that these networks 
would provide some more clues about this enigmatic region; unfortunately, 
this is not the case. 


p" 


Fig. 5: Clusters of toponyms situated in the Oasis Magna 


Apart from community detection, certain patterns of mobility are also 
visible in the original network. The fact that “Sosikosmeios” and “Althaieus,” 
a phyle and deme combination that was popular in Alexandria, for example, 
is classified in the component that largely coincides with the Fayum, is no 
coincidence: many Alexandrian citizens owned land and real estate in this 
nome; some may even have lived there more or less permanently. This form 
of social mobility also explains the placement of the node representing An- 
tinoopolis (see Fig. 2). This polis was situated in the Hermopolite nome, as 
it was founded on the east bank of the Nile right across from the metropolis 
Hermopolis. And although it is attributed to the Hermopolite community by 
the Louvain algorithm (the dark purple cluster), it is pulled far away from it by 
the ForceAtlas2 algorithm, which places it close to Alexandria and the Fayum 
community (red). Many of its original settlers were in fact promoted from 
among the katoikoi, the local elite of the Fayum. They too retained their bond 
with the Arsinoite nome through landholdings and other business. 
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The position of certain nodes and the path that can be followed from 
one cluster to another point to a second type of mobility: trade routes. A nice 
example is the Oasis Magna region in the Western desert. Most places belong- 
ing to this district are situated in the lower right corner of the graph (the light 
pink cluster), with links to a second, smaller cluster (also light pink) pulled 
more toward the center of the network (Fig. 5). Most of these nodes represent 
small villages or even wells. Kellis and Trimithis, located in the western part 
of the oasis, and Hibis and Kysis, in the eastern part, are important conjunc- 
tion points in these clusters. The main hub in this community, however, is the 
general designation Oasis Magna, which is pulled all the way to the main area 
of the network, and which forms the vital link with other areas. It is highly 
connected to toponyms in the Thebaid, such as Diospolis and Hermonthis, 
as well as Koptos and Panopolis more to the north. So this path is in fact a 
reflection of the caravan routes from the Western desert into the Nile Valley. 


A Closer Look at the Arsinoite Nome 


To explore the degree to which the method applied to the Egyptian network 
is reliable, I extracted all toponyms of the Fayum region, as well as their neigh- 
bors belonging to the same communities detected by the Louvain algorithm,” 
from the original network, and set up a new network to see whether Gephi (n. 
12) could detect the three merides (administrative subdivisions) of this region. 
In the original network, 1,744 of the 2,288 toponyms situated in the Arsinoite 
nome, or 76.2%, were attributed to the same community (Fig. 1: the red clus- 
ter). Iran the Louvain algorithm for this new Fayum network as well, and the 
results are visible in Fig. 6 (see also Table 3). Many of the communities again 
coincide with administrative divisions. 

The right portion of the giant component, with the dark turquoise, light 
green, and light blue communities, is dominated by toponyms attributed to 
the meris of Themistos, which encompassed the northwest area of the Fa- 
yum. The dark turquoise nodes represent well-documented villages such as 
Theadelpheia and Euhemeria, as well as the general designation “Themistou 
meris"; the light green nodes are smaller estates (ktemata and kleroi). Other 
small estates are clustered together in the light blue section pulled apart to the 
right of the giant component, while those light blue nodes scattered among 


18 G. Wagner, Les oasis d'Égypte à l'époque grecque, romaine et byzantine d'après les 
documents grecs (Cairo 1987) 140-154. 

? These were incorporated since for many of them their location is defined as simply 
“Egypt” or “unknown,” which can possibly be narrowed down here. 
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the other communities are imperial estates (ousiai), which are spread out over 
the entire Fayum region. 


Fig. 6: Network of Fayum toponyms? 


Below this are three communities (dark green, light turquoise, and lime) 
that largely coincide with the meris of Polemon in the southwest of the Fayum. 
The dark green community mainly consists of villages centered around Tebty- 
nis; the light turquoise nodes are situated more to the north, near Narmouthis 
and Tebetny; and the lime colored ones are again small estates. 

The meris of Herakleides is concentrated in the top left portion of the 
graph, in the green, yellow, and rust-colored communities. The latter two also 
include a variety of places situated in the city area of Krokodilopolis, the “capi- 
tal" (metropolis) of the Fayum. Since Krokodilopolis is geographically located 
in this meris, this makes sense. Moreover, the few rust-colored villages are 
probably set apart because they form the main setting of an extensive admin- 
istrative archive composed by Petaus, the village scribe of these communities 
in the second half of the second century AD. 


? Online version at www.trismegistos.org/network/8. 
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The olive nodes in the top part of the giant component then are a com- 
bination of 00d (Krokodilopolis) and several Alexandrian tribes and demes. 
This is again no coincidence, since the local elite resided in the metropolis and 
they had strong links with Alexandria, both through administrative channels 
and through family ties. As landowners with property in the vicinity, many 
Alexandrian citizens also owned houses in the metropolis. 

Just as in the original network, the Fayum subsection contains a com- 
munity (the bright green cluster in the bottom left of the giant component) 
that does not correspond to a particular area. In this case, the cluster mainly 
consists of toponyms attributed to the Fayum in general. Places situated in 
one of the three merides are included, but their numbers are small (ranging 
between 3-6%). 

Thanks to the community detection algorithm, unlocated sites can thus be 
situated more accurately by calculating the degree of overlap between a com- 
munity and the merides of the places classified in it.” Table 3 gives an overview 
of some of the most important communities. In communities 41 and 86, for 
example, there is a high probability that the respective 2.6% and 7.5% of the 
toponyms tentatively situated in the meris of Themistos were indeed located 
there, since this is actually the case for three-fourths of the settlements in these 
communities. The same goes for the communities 35, 60, 74, and 80, where 
several toponyms indecisively attributed to the meris of Polemon are highly 
interconnected to places located in this meris with certainty. 

The village Thanekos, for example, is attested in only three Byzantine texts. 
Since the Fayum was by then no longer divided into merides, and the content of 
the texts give no clues as to its whereabouts, a more precise location could not 
be determined, as is the case for most Fayum settlements from the Byzantine 
period. Community detection places it in cluster 60, which is dominated by 
villages in the meris of Polemon. Although this meris no longer existed and 
such a classification is therefore artificial, it does narrow down the possible 
location radius of this village. The same goes for Theonos Epoikion, P-awi- 
n-Harsaphes and Berkythi: Gephi assigns them to community no. 86, which 
largely coincides with the meris of Themistos. 


2! Ruffini tries a similar approach by comparing the number of links between settle- 
ments within the same pagus to the number of links to settlements in other pagi in 
the Oxyrhynchite nome. Although his results are promising (for most pagi, only 30% 
or less of the ties are external), he concludes that they are statistically insignificant: 
Ruffini (n. 3) 971. This may not provide conclusive evidence for the administrative 
unit a toponym belonged to, but at least this way a certain degree of probablility can 
be assigned in my opinion. 
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Conclusion 


The community detection algorithm provides quantitative indications to 
support the hypothesis that places conditionally attributed to a certain nome 
were indeed most likely situated there. This can be extended to toponyms at- 
tributed to general regions (Upper or Lower Egypt, the Fayum, or even Egypt 
as a whole), unless of course, this designation is used for geographical features 
that encompass several zones (such as canals). Computer simulations will of 
course never be able to pinpoint “lost” sites with the scant information we have. 
To generate more detailed maps, groundwork remains essential. However, for 
studies for which settlement networks are important, either from an econom- 
ic, administrative, social, cultural, or religious view,” calculating community 
breakdowns provides a more solid base to study these settlement patterns and 
can offer more insights into the spatial geography of the ancient world. 


? K. Mueller, “Mastering Matrices and Clusters: Locating Graeco-Roman Settle- 
ments in the Meris of Herakleides (Fayum/Egypt) by Monte-Carlo Simulation,” APF 
49 (2003) 236. 
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Appendix 

Table 1: Nome codes in TM Geo 
Code Nome Code Nome 
L Lower Egypt U Upper Egypt 
L00 Alexandria U01 Omboi to Philae 
L01 Memphites U02 Apollonopolites 
L02 Letopolites U03  Latopolites 
L03 Gynaikopolites U04a  Pathyrites 
L04 Prosopites U04b Peri Thebas 
LOS Saites U05 Koptites 
L06 Xoites U06  Tentyrites 
L07 Menelaites U07  Diospolites Mikros 
L08 Heroopolites U08  Thinites 
L09 Bousirites U09 Panopolites 
L10 Athribites U10a Antaiopolites 
Lil Leontopolites U10b  Apollonopolites 
L12 Sebennytes U11  Hypselites 
L13 Heliopolites U12 (El-Atawla) 
L14  Sethroites U13  Lykopolites 
L15 — L16 U14 = ULLS 
L16 Mendesios U15 Hermopolites 
L17 Diospolites Kato Ul6 | —UI5 
L18  Boubastites U17  Kynopolites 
L19 Tanites U18 — U20 
L20 Arabia U19  Oxyrhynchites 
L21 Phthemphouth U20  Herakleopolites 
00 Arsinoites (Fayum) U21 — LOI 

Western desert, Ammoniake U22 Aphroditopolites 

Western desert, Oasis Magna Sinai 


Western desert, Oasis Parva 


Eastern desert 


Western coast 


Aethiopia 
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Table 2: Communities consisting of more than 50 toponyms in the network 


of Egyptian places 


Community no. (Louvain algorithm) 


Most frequent nome 


605 (bright purple) 
743 (pastel pink) 
823 (turquoise) 
108 (red) 

499 (pastel purple) 
1355 (cobalt blue) 
140 (dark purple) 
1608 (baby blue) 
797 (light pink) 

92 (bright blue) 


1361 (bright pink) 


96.8% = Mendesian nome (L16) 
92.3% = Herakleopolite nome (U20) 
95.5% = Memphite nome (L01) 
93.1% = Fayum (00) 

93.6% = Oxyrhynchite nome (U19) 
95.9% = Eastern desert 

92.5% = Hermopolite nome (U15) 
100% = Pathyrite nome (U04a) 
98.1% = Western desert 


100% = Fayum (00°; most uncer- 
tain) 


96.6% = Antaiopolite nome (U10a) 
miscellaneous 


144 (magenta) 


Table 3: Overlap between the largest detected communities and the merides 
in the Fayum network (the best-attested Fayum toponym of each community 
is added between square brackets to facilitate the location of the communities 


in the online network) 


Community no. (Louvain algorithm) 


Community breakdown 


5 (yellow) 
[Krokodilopolis] 


19 (green to the left of yellow) 
[Bakchias] 


33 (light blue to the right of dark turquoise) 


[Maikenatiane Ousia] 


38.2% = meris of Herakleides 
19.5% = unknown (Fayum) 
16.2% = Krokodilopolis 
5.8% = Alexandria 

20.3% = other 


58.1% = meris of Herakleides 
21.5% = unknown (Fayum) 
8.4% = meris of Herakleides? 
12% = other 


44.5% = meris of Themistos 
27.3% = meris of Herakleides 
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Community no. (Louvain algorithm) 


Community breakdown 


41 (light green to the right of dark turquoise) 


[Kytos] 


60 (light turquoise) 
[Kerkesephis] 


65 (rust-colored) 


[Ptolemais Hormou] 


74 (lime) 


[Boubalou kleros] 


80 (dark green) 
[Tebtynis] 


86 (dark turquoise) 
[Theadelpheia] 


87 (olive) 
[Apolloniou Paremboles Amphodon] 


22.6% = unknown (Fayum) 
5.6% = other 


78.9% = meris of Themistos 
14.4% = unknown (Fayum) 
2.6% = meris of Themistos? 
4.1% = other 


63.9% = meris of Polemon 
19.4% = unknown (Fayum) 
8% = meris of Polemon? 
7.8% = other 


45.6% = unknown (Fayum) 
34.2% = meris of Herakleides 
11.4% = Krokodilopolis 
8.8% = other 

96.8% = meris of Polemon 


3.2% = meris of Polemon? 


77.2% = meris of Polemon 
5.4% = unknown (Fayum) 
5.4% = meris of Polemon? 
12% = other 


74.7% = meris of Themistos 
12.1% = unknown (Fayum) 
7.5% = meris of Themistos? 
5.7% = other 


61.1% = Krokodilopolis 
15.6% = Alexandria 
8.9% = unknown (Fayum) 


14.4% = other 
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Additions to the Philosarapis Archive: 
The Contribution of Women 
to the Family's Wealth! 


Jane Rowlandson Kings College London 


Abstract 

Aided by the DDBDP and other electronic resources, this article ar- 
gues that Pland. 7.135, 137, and P Ryl. 2.1734 belong to the Philo- 
sarapis archive (the Family Archive from Tebtunis). The Rylands text, 
in combination with an improved understanding of P Fam. Tebt. 12, 
facilitates a correct reading of the names of the female buyer and her 
kurios in P Fam. Tebt. 3, which is thereby also confirmed as belong- 
ing to the archive. These additions highlight the important contribu- 
tion of wives to the family's wealth, particularly that of the matriarch 
Thaubarion and her grandson's wife, Herakleia. Finally, the epony- 
mous Philosarapis is shown to be not his parents’ first-born son, but 
their youngest child (although we do not know why his elder brother 
was unable to keep the archive); despite his marriage to a weaver's 
daughter, the family as a whole saw no diminution of their prosperity 
compared to earlier generations. 


The Philosarapis archive, or Family Archive from Tebtunis, is noted 
among historians of Roman Egypt for the range of insights it provides into 
the economic and social circumstances of four generations of a prosperous 
local Arsinoite elite family? Although holding neither Alexandrian nor Ro- 


! T thank Sue Willetts and other staff of the Institute of Classical Studies in London 
for help with photocopying, Roberta Mazza for photographs of P.Ryl. 2.173A and ref- 
erences, Arthur Verhoogt for advice, and especially Peter van Minnen and the three 
anonymous BASP referees for many useful comments. 

? TM Arch 192 (www.trismegistos.org/archive/192). I cite the Trismegistos databases 
"Archives" *People;' and “Places” by the abbreviations recommended on the TM Home 
page: www.trismegistos.org/archive/index/html. 

Numbers in bold refer to texts in P Fam. Tebt.; editorial material in that volume is 
cited as “van Groningen, p. ...” Asterisked dates follow the corrections in F. Mitthof, 
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man citizenship (until the universal grant of 212), they possessed considerable 
wealth with the concomitant liturgical administrative duties and were elevated 
in status from the mass of Aigyptioi by membership of the “6475 Hellenes in the 
Arsinoite nome,’ which led to their acquiring citizenship of Antinoopolis after 
its foundation. Although several other archives of other “6475” families have 
also survived, none yield comparably full information on the lateral connec- 
tions by birth and marriage of the main protagonists in each generation, pro- 
ducing a large database for the study of nomenclature as well as contributing 
to our understanding of family relationships, property transmission, literacy 
and other aspects of social history? 

Van Groningens publication of the bulk of the archive as a single volume in 
1950, equipped with a substantial introduction and, most essentially, a family 
tree, contributed enormously to its ease of use. But even from the start, review- 
ers were aware that many of the texts would respond to deeper investigation, 
while more recently, Bagnall has drawn attention to the need for further work 
on the prosopography of the archive, noting that “the family tree in the edition 


"Bemerkungen zur Datierung von Urkunden,’ ZPE 132 (2000) 223-224. I also use the 
following other abbreviations: 

Canducci 1990: D. Canducci, “I 6475 cateci greci dell’Arsinoite,’ Aegyptus 70 (1990) 
211-255 

Canducci 1991: D. Canducci, “I 6475 cateci greci dell'Arsinoite: Prosopografia’ Ae- 
gyptus 71 (1990) 121-216 

ProcGeneva: P. Schubert (ed.), Actes du 26* Congrés international de papyrologie (Ge- 
neva 2012) 

Smolders: R. Smolders, “Philosarapis son of Lysimachos alias Didymos, version 
2 (2013), TM Arch 192 pdf (http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/archives/pdf/192.pdf) 

Turner: E.G. Turner, (review of P Fam. Tebt.) JHS 73 (1953) 164 

Youtie 1952: H.C. Youtie, “Critical Notes on Greek papyri, TAPA 83 (1952) 100-119 

Youtie 1956: H.C. Youtie, “Brief Notes on Papyrus Texts,” TAPA 87 (1956) 60-83 

? Already demonstrated in van Groningen, Introduction (pp. 1-15). On nomencla- 
ture, see Y. Broux and S. Coussement, “Double Names as Indicators of Social Stratifi- 
cation in Graeco-Roman Egypt,’ in M. Depauw and S. Coussement (eds), Identifiers 
and Identification Methods in the Ancient World (Leuven-Paris- Walpole, MA 2014) 
119-139; Canducci 1990, 1991. Other archives involving the 6475 are TM Arch 294 
(Aphrodisios son of Philippos and descendants), 276 (Diogenis daughter of Lysima- 
chos), 66 (Patron's descendants), 351 (Apollonios alias Lourios, head ofthe grapheion of 
Tebtunis); Herodes descendants (no TM entry, but see J.G. Keenan, “Census Return of 
Herakleides, Son of Didymos the Younger,’ Cd'E 46 (1971) 120-128); all except the first 
are discussed extensively (together with the Philosarapis archive) in R. Takahashi, The 
Ties that Bind: The Economic Relationships of Twelve Tebtunis Families. Leases, Loans, 
and Labour in a Village of Roman Egypt (forthcoming; London: Institute of Classical 
Studies). 
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is far less solid than it might appear”: Ruben Smolders presentation of the 
archive for Trismegistos (TM Arch 192 pdf) is a valuable short survey, par- 
ticularly orientated to the archive's origin and composition (to which my debt 
is obvious from the references), but naturally it did not attempt new research 
on either the texts or prosopography. 

The new digital resources available to papyrologists (primarily DDPDP, 
HGV, and Trismegistos, but also the Giessener Papyrussammlung online), 
greatly facilitates progress towards clarifying the many outstanding problems 
and obscurities arising from the archive, to which this article represents an ini- 
tial attempt (although I remain conscious of other serious problems to whichI 
cannot yet see a solution: see the Afterword). In $1, I show that the true name 
of Herakleia’s father was not Hermias, but Hermes-Lysimachos, and that P Ryl. 
2.173A relates to him. An improved interpretation of 12 identifies her mother 
as Ptolema d(aughter of) Didas, leading to the identification of the addressees 
of 3 as Herakleias parents, confirming that 3 does genuinely belong to the 
archive, despite the doubts of both van Groningen and Smolders (p. 3). In $2, 
the case for attributing PRyl. 2.1734 to the archive proper, and not merely to 
the dossier of texts associated with the family, is shown to be strong, although 
not completely conclusive. In $3, I identify two more papyri from the Janda col- 
lection (both already published) which certainly belong to the archive. These 
discoveries particularly illuminate the importance of Herakleia and her side of 
the family, both to the formation ofthe archive and to maintaining the family's 
prosperity in the third generation (when their wealth had to be shared among 
four surviving sons, and the main patrimony had been depleted by the debts 
arising from Herakleides' responsibility for repairing the public archives). In 
$4, I pursue what further can be reconstructed about the wealth of Thaubarion, 
the family's earliest known female ancestor, again leading to a better apprecia- 
tion of theimportance ofthe wives' wealth in building up the family resources. 
In $5, finally, close attention to indications about the age of Philosarapis, the 
last archive-keeper, shows that, far from being the first-born son, he was actu- 
ally the youngest of the four siblings in the fourth generation. Once we pay 
accurate attention to the birth order of the children in each generation, and to 
the correct form of names, the tradition of naming first-born children after a 
grandparent emerges more clearly in this family. 


RS. Bagnall, “Village and Urban Elites in Roman Tebtunis" (Berkeley online Exhibit 
2000), bancroft.berkeley.edu/Exhibits/Papyri/bagnall.html. On the texts, see especially 
Turner; Youtie 1952, 1956; see also the following reviews of P.Fam.Tebt.: M. Hombert, 
Cd'E 26 (1951) 163-167, C.H. Roberts, JEA 38 (1952) 136-137, A.G. Roos, Mnemosyne 
5 (1952) 259-261, C.B. Welles, AJA 58 (1954) 160-161. 
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I provide a revision of Smolders table of the family's landed property, add- 
ing also the house property, which especially reflects the brothers’ co-residence 
and co-ownership, and an abbreviated family tree showing Herakleia's ancestry 
and the birth order of the children of Lysimachos-Didymos.° 


1. Herakleias Parents: Hermes alias Lysimachos Son of Didymos, 
and Ptolema Daughter of Didas 


The documents collected in PFam.Tebt. regularly record the name of 
Herakleias father as “Hermes son of Didymos” (‘Epuñs Abou, 12, cf. 5.1), 
despite some variation in the genitive form, especially in writing Herakleia's 
filiation.° However, van Groningen (p. 7) suggested that the correct name of 
Herakleia’s father was actually Hermias, as his name is written in “the highly 
official document" 32, the record of his grandsons acceptance as an Antinoite 
ephebe. Van Groningens precedent has been followed by subsequent scholars, 
who all treat Hermias as his true name, with Hermes a less formal variant." 

While the Antinoite ephebic record-keepers may perhaps have deliber- 
ately written the form Hermias because it was seen as more "pure" Greek, or 
simply because it was more familiar, this one text, written decades after his 
death in a city he never visited, is not an adequate reason to reject the form 
“Hermes” as the mans actual name ? Thanks to the Trismegistos "People" data- 


> Van Groningens tree (pp. 174-175, reproduced by Canducci 1990, 1991 stemma 14) 
remains the most complete published representation of the family's connections. On 
my academia.edu page I provide a pdf showing a full family tree: “Philosarapis family 
tree,” http://kcl.academia.edu.janerowlandson. 

S"Eppoo (standard Greek) only in 25, 39.12;Eppodc in 5.8 and 17, 27, 29.27, 35, 39.5 
(cf. PRyl. 2.273A using both; see below). The genitive 'Epuoóc was in fact in standard 
usage at Tebtunis, with 9 more attestations beyond the Philosarapis archive, including 
cases (asterisked) referring to the god as well as a homonym (P.Coll. Youtie 1.24, PKron. 
50*, P. Mert. 3.105, P Mil. Vogl. 3.142, 196, PMuench. 3.1.145, P Tebt. 2.366, SB 8.9642 5*, 
18.13907. It is common also in other Fayum villages (Karanis, Narmouthis, Theadel- 
pheia), but rare elsewhere (Alexandria, BGU 4.1142; Oxyrhynchus, SB 20.14975 - in 
P Oxy. 62.4334 it is nominative). By comparison, the genitive 'Epuoó was standard at 
Hermopolis (for both the god and the homonyms Hermes and Hermas), but rare at 
Tebtunis (only PLund. 3.9*, from Akoris or Tebtunis, P Tebt. 2.323, 3.2.947). These 
data are taken from DDBDP searches for #epuovo# and #eppov# (15/3/15); see also 
notes 8-9 below. 

7 Canducci 1991, p. 159 and passim, cf. Canducci 1990; Smolders, p. 5; Broux and 
Coussement (n. 3) 132. 

* Compare also 29, the official response of the chrematistai to his daughter's request, 
as heir of her father's brother Lysimachos, for permission to proceed against the heirs 
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base, we can now trace the whole geographical and chronological range of this 
and the other personal names derived from the god Hermes, which confirms 
that “Hermes” was a standard personal name in use throughout Egypt and not 
merely an informal variant.’ 

The only text in the archive currently recognised as actively involving 
Hermes is 5 (26 Nov. 98*), a lease addressed to Hermes s(on of) Didymos for 
two out of three arouras from the six belonging to Hermes at Kerkesephis, 
already sown with beans and turnips, for which the tenant (Polemon s. Heu- 
remon) was to pay rent of 40 dr(achmas) and 2 art(abas) of turnips on 15th 
Tybi (10 Jan.), plus for the beans, 25 art. of beans payable the following Pauni 
(May/June, the usual month for paying arable rents). A prodomatic lease re- 
mained valid for another three arouras which Polemon held from Hermes to 
grow wheat. Although prodomatic leases (in which the rent is paid in advance) 
do not invariably reflect financial difficulty, they were relatively uncommon in 
connection with wheat cultivation (for fodder cultivation they were common 
because the value of fodder fluctuated), which in combination with the quick 
return on the turnip crop, produces a suspicion that Hermes had arranged 
these leases to get his hands on some quick cash, while not entirely foregoing 
a return after the harvest. If so, he seems to have been a shrewd man. 

Hermes also appears in a receipt of 112 (2 July) for catoicic taxes at Kerke- 
sephis paid by his daughter Herakleia: 'Epufic Ai$0100 odv tc | sic TIrokeuäv 
A168 516. Hpalkkstas Ovy(atpdc) ... (12.4-6); which is translated in the edition 
as "Hermes son of Didumos together with the (artabae) chargeable to Ptolemas 
son of Didas, through Herakleia his daughter" (van Groningen, p. 39). The 
payment, of 6 7/12 art. wheat plus epibole and other extras (making 8 5/8 art. 
in all), looks like the artabia tax due on the 6 ar(ouras) at Kerkesephis already 
known about from the lease of 98.? 


of Lysimachos’ debtor. This twice writes her fathers name as Hermous (lines 8 and 29: 
‘Epuoôtoc; though 1. 27 uses “Eppovcasa genitive, not nominative). Hermes was almost 
certainly dead by 120/121, since he is not mentioned in 20. 

? The most relevant variants (of 219 total) are 'Epuíac (TM Nam 2999: 1555 at- 
testations), 'EpuGc (TM Nam 4451: 471 attestations) ‘Epuatos (TM Nam 4454: 
476 attestations, almost all Hermopolite), “Eppfic (4465: 317), "Epumv (3003: 145), 
‘Epuoôc (6908: 13), “Epiuoc (3001: 9). (Since the database is currently the beta version, 
these figures for attestations are indicative rather than precisely accurate; e.g. POxy. 
66.4533.21, listed under ‘Epuü, refers to a seal of the god Hermes.) 

10 The implied extra half-aroura can be attributed to revision ofthe area after survey. 
Youtie 1956, pp. 77-79 improved the interpretation of the figures and calculations for 
this text. 
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The fact that his daughter Herakleia actually paid the tax leaves it un- 
certain whether Hermes was still alive at this date, since land could remain 
officially registered in the names of deceased persons for years, the taxes be- 
ing paid by their heirs. Thus a later tax receipt from the family archive, 26 
(129-131), records Herakleides s. Maron as the primary tax-payer even though 
he most probably died in mid-114." Comparison with the wording of this 
latter receipt, which pairs Herakleides with his wife Didyme (Hpaxkeiônc 
Mápovo(c) | [o]bv tais eis Ai9óp[n]v Avou(udxov): 3-4, cf. 9-10), alerts us 
to the real identity of “Ptolemas son of Didas, whose name in fact should be 
read as “Ptolema daughter of Didas; and who thus emerges as Hermes’ wife 
and the mother of Herakleia.? 

Van Groningen seems to have been misled by the subsequent entry, a 
receipt for taxes paid by Ptolema herself on land at Kerkesis (20 August 112*): 


13 Kepxnoeoc. IIrokepû A158 
14 [d]unero0(vpyod) (xvpod Apraßaı) p Ss’ Kd’, xpoou(etpoueva) 


The editor expanded the first word of line 14 [a]uneAo(vpyod), and trans- 
lated the entry “From Ptolemas son of Didas, vine-dresser...” But at this point 
in a tax receipt we expect not a reference to the owner's occupation but a land 
category, which gives the key to the rate of taxation. Since the land tax here 
was paid in wheat, the reference must be to ge ampelitis, former vineland given 
over to arable cultivation, on which the standard tax rate was 1 1/2 art./ar. of 
wheat, rather than productive vineland, on which money taxes were charged." 


!! The scholarly consensus that Herakleides died in May-June 114 (Van Groningen, 
p. 6, no. 25) has recently been questioned by Peter Parsons in his revised edition of 17 
(P.Coles 20, esp. n. 5) because of the implication that Herakleides’ death was recent at 
the date of that document (now dated after 133). But, since 21.9 explicitly attests that 
Herakleides was deceased by June 122, this implication cannot be relied on very firmly. 
Icontinue to regard mid-114 as the most likely date of Herakleides death, although not 
certain. In 26 introduction, van Groningen cites the persistent delays in updating the 
property register as a parallel for deceased persons still appearing in tax documents, 
but a closer parallel is the inclusion in the tax register BGU 8.1897.35 (AD 166) of 
Didymarion d. Apion, who had died in 138 at the latest; R. Smolders, “SB XXII 15336 
and the Interpretation of BGU IX 1897? ZPE 148 (2004) 239-240. Compare 39, attrib- 
uting taxes to Herakleia d. Hermes, also apparently already deceased (see $5(i) below). 

? The expression ovv toi eic seems regularly to be used when a male pays taxes on 
behalf ofa women (his wife or daughter); cf. M. Bakker, A. Bakkers, and K. Worp (eds.), 
"Back to Oegstgeest: The von Scherling Papyrus Collection: Some von Scherling Texts 
in Minnesota,” BASP 44 (2007) 41-74, at 53-54. 

B On checking the papyrus, the reading of “o” (superscript) in 1. 14 is certain, imply- 
ing the expansion [à]uz£Ao(0) rather than the expected [&]uneA((ri60c). This is anoma- 
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Ptolema’s payment for this land, of 2 5/24 art. plus extras, totalling in all 3 5/12 
art., seems to refer to the ge ampelitis (1 ar. plus 1/8 ar. epibole at Kerkesis) 
which, as I argue below, was purchased by Hermes’ wife in 92.1 

Before leaving this tax receipt, it needs re-emphasis that, although Hermes 
undoubtedly did belong to the 6475 Arsinoite Hellenes, since his daughter 
Herakleia certainly did, 12 line 11 does not provide proof of this: "EAANvov 
refers to the "Greek" calendar, not to Hermes' status, while earlier in the 
document, katoíkov Kepksongpeog (1.3) was just the standard Arsinoite way 
of designating owners of catoicic land, who were not necessarily katoikoi in 
the sense of being members of the 6475." 

A DDBDP search identified another document which clearly refers to our 
Hermes, and contains his autograph as well as fuller details of his name, age 
and description. In PRyl. 2.173A, a loan contract made through the Tebtunis 
grapheion on 30 April 99, two villagers of Memphis (the village in the Polemon 
division) acknowledged to “Hermes alias Lysimachos son of Didymos, aged 
about forty years, scar on the right side of his forehead" ( Epufit z@ koi 
[A]oouudxoj | Adbuov óc Gréin teoospákovta ob) Henäaon | y SEELOV, 
9-11), their receipt of 88 dr. at interest, to be repaid in Pauni ofthe current year. 
The document is essentially complete, including the subscription, Hermes’ 
signature, and the record-office date and docket. "Hermes" was not such a 
popular name in early Roman Tebtunis that the combination of patronymic 
and suitable age and alias leaves any doubt that the lender here was Herakleia's 
father Hermes Ir If it seems surprising that Hermes’ double name was not used 


lous, since no other wheat tax payments for dumehod occur in the DDBDP (except PSI 
10.1113, where the abbreviation durék(ov) could equally be expanded Auer (ttiöog)). 
However in several cases, the word is abbreviated ampel( ) or am( ): BGU 9.1893, 
PBerl.Leihg. 1.25, P. Mert. 1.16 (cf. Youtie 1952), PSI 14.1407, leaving it possible that the 
terminological distinction between ampelitis and ampelou was not in fact as firm as we 
assume, and that ampelou could sometimes also refer to (ex)-vineland taxed in wheat. 
Otherwise we must assume that the scribe of 12 wrote the “o” in error. 

14 The category and location both fit, but the tax payment implies a slightly larger 
area than 1 1/8 ar., either because the land been re-surveyed (cf. also n. 10 above) or 
the tax rate was higher than the norm. 

15 See Canducci 1990, pp. 216, 219, 223; 1991, pp. 159, 188; R. Burnet, L'Égypte anci- 
enne à travers les papyrus (Paris 2003) 126, although the reference of "EJAfivov to the 
Greek calendar was already observed by both Youtie (1952, pp. 111-112) and Turner. 

16 The name Hermes is unattested in the grapheion archive, only Hermias (P. Mich. 
2.121 r° 4 viii) and Hermas (P Mich. 2.123 r°, coll. 7.4, 10.27, 22.26; 128 col. 9.39, P Mich. 
5.238 r°, col. 1.21, 2.77; 244 r° col. 2.40; 240 col. 2.58, cf. P. Mich. 12.633). The contem- 
porary Hermes who loaned money at Talei (SB 18.13234, 98/99) was a son of Hermias. 
The praktor named Hermes in PKron. 54 (116) could be our Hermes, or the son of 
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by his daughter Herakleia or in the other documents in the archive, we should 
note that even in PRyl. 173A he is called simply “Hermes” twice as often as by 
the double name, including in his own signature: “Eppfic A1[56]p0v, yéyov[e]. 
That was evidently the name he normally used himself and by which he was 
known to his family. But his double name does occur in another text from the 
archive, hitherto unrecognised. 

The physical description of Hermes in P.Ryl. 2.173A, combined with the 
knowledge that Ptolema d. Didas was his wife, allows the resolution ofa prob- 
lem in one of PFam.Tebt. texts which has niggled scholars ever since its first 
publication: the identity of the female purchaser and her kyrios in 3." This is 
one of three texts from the Giessen Janda collection included in van Gron- 
ingens publication (P.Iand.inv. 168, bought from the Papyruskartell, like 19 
and 37), and although the originals unfortunately perished in World War II, 
surviving photographs can be accessed online. The text is a copy of a sale 
agreement, made on 16 April 92 in Ptolemais Euergetis,! for 1 ar. of ge ampelitis 
plus 1/8 ar. epibole at Kerkesis, with rights to a common reservoir, and rights 
to the dike(?), hunting, and fishing shared with the neighbour, for the price 
of 760 dr. The text is reasonably well preserved, apart from the first eleven or 
so letters of almost every line. The seller was Areios s. Areios, but the name of 
the female purchaser is completely lost apart from the final letter, as also is the 
first part of her kyrios/husband's name: 


4 [-ca.11 -]a óc (Ëtôv) . p o(0A1)) yovarı àpiotepó peta Kvptov tod 
dvópóc — 

5 [-ca.11 -] Avoıudyov tod Aëtüuon Oc (ET@V) Ae o(dAN) uevón(o) EK 
Aen — 


Van Groningen (p. 6, no. 11, cf. Canducci 1991, no. 155) suggested that the 
husband/kyrios might be Hermes' father Didymos son of Lysimachos, whose 
wife was named Apia (20.10). Butthis depended on his miscalculating his birth 


Hermias, or perhaps the tax collector Hermes s. Ptolemaios (O.Mich. 1.18, not neces- 
sarily from Tebtunis). 

1 Because of this uncertainty, van Groningen expressed doubt whether 3 (along with 
others, including 2 and 4; cf. n. 22 below) properly belonged to the archive, seconded 
by Smolders, p. 3. 

5 http://papyri-giessen.dl.uni-leipzig.de/receive/GiePapyri schrift 00001920. The 
papyrus had already been published (posthumously) by Karl Kalbfleisch, in “Zwei 
Rechtsurkunden aus dem Archiv einer griechisch-ägyptischen Familie des Arsinoites,’ 
ZSav. 65 (1947) 344-351. 

? Not Drymou, as restored in the edition (and in the DDBDP text); BL 8:198. For 
other corrections see Youtie 1952, pp. 108-111. 
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year on the basis of this document as 47 instead of 57 (92-35); making him im- 
plausibly (if not quite impossibly) young to be grandfather of Herakleia, born 
93.” The ages and descriptions also do not fit the spouses Apia-Herakleia born 
c. 69 and Didymos s. Lysimachos born c. 61, involved in the loan agreement 9 
(22 Nov. 107; cf. Canducci 1991, no. 158). But both the age and description in 
line 5 here do closely accord with that of Hermes-Lysimachos in P.Ryl. 2.173A; 
he too had a scar on the right of his forehead and was aged about forty in AD 99 
(the two-year discrepancy of age is easily explained by age-rounding). With the 
help of 12 we can also supply the correct restoration of the wife’s name, where 
indeed we expect a patronym, though necessarily a very short one, ending in 
-a. We can therefore restore for these lines: 


4  [IItoAéug Ai15]G wc (ërëm) . B AN) yovatt dpiotepôt età Kvptov 
TOD &vópóc — 

5 [Eppoi tod kat ] Avoudyov tod Ai90100 we (£v) AE o(0A1) 
uetón(o) ék óz&uv — 


The online photograph is not sufficiently clear to read the first digit of Ptol- 
emas age, which could equally well be 22 or 32; either would make her com- 
fortably able to give birth to her daughter Herakleia the following vear 2 This 
identification confirms 3 as genuinely belonging to the family archive, passed 
on to Herakleia along with her parents' other documents; and it also explains 
how Ptolema acquired the ge ampelitis on which she paid taxes in 112 (12).? 


? Cf. Takahashi (n. 3) Appendix 2.3, "The Herodes family? 

? Hermes and Ptolema were probably relatively recently married; were they convert- 
ing her dowry into real estate? Cf. Didyme’s purchase of vineland (n. 59 below). 

» This thankfully eliminates one Lysimachos and one Didymos from van Groningen's 
list of uncertain family members and from Canducci's prosopography: van Groningen, 
p. 11, no. 110 and p. 10, no. 94; Lysimachos xix s. Didymos xiii; Canducci 1991, Lysima- 
chos p. 172, no. 385; cf. Didymos p. 141, no. 158. Ischyrion s. Achilles, who subscribed 
P Ryl. 2.173A for the illiterate borrowers, also wrote the subscriptions to 2 and 4, but 
is not otherwise attested. Both these texts are loans from the 90s made by men named 
Lysimachos s. Didymos, whom both van Groningen and Smolders agree cannot be 
identified with any known members of the Philosarapis family because of details in 
their names or descriptions. Although regular subscribers were normally associated 
with the record-office rather than the contracting parties, one wonders in these cases if 
Ischyrion was connected with the creditors. But more work is required to disambigu- 
ate the several men named Lysimachos s. Didymos all living at Tebtunis in the 90s AD 
(including the Lysimachos s. Didymos and his brother Didymos who paid catoicic taxes 
for Theogonis, SB 22.15732; 14 Aug. 86). 
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I have found no other references to Ptolema d. Didas, or to men named 
Didas at Tebtunis in the generation of her father (the name is absent from the 
mid-first century grapheion archive).” But several men named Didas figure 
among the katoikoi from the Apolloniou Parembole quarter listed in SPP 4, 
pp. 58-83, so Ptolema's name suggests a well-bred family.* Hermes may have 
preferred to choose his wife not from the relatively few families at Tebtunis 
entitled to pass catoicic status to their children, but from the larger pool of 
families of the required status available in the metropolis.” 


2. Can P.Ryl. 173A Be Attributed to the Philosarapis Archive Proper? 


Papyri from Tebtunis in the Rylands collection are extremely few, and I 
have recognised no other Rylands text in which the personal names suggest 
any hint of a connection with the Philosarapis family.” The attribution of PRyl. 
173A to the Philosarapis family archive proper, as opposed to the dossier of 
texts related to the family, therefore cannot be assumed without consideration 
of how one the family papers could have entered into the possession of the Ry- 
lands collection. In this section, I attempt to make the case for accepting P.Ryl. 
2.173A as not merely part of the family’s dossier, but as one of the papers which 
Herakleia passed on from her parents to subsequent generations of the family. 


23 The closest candidates are PSI 10.1154 (2nd c. AD) and SB 20.14134 = PTebt. 
2.621 (111). 

4 See Canducci 1991, pp. 136-137, nos. 124-135. No. 133 is Didas, father of Ptol- 
emaios (sic; no. 489), whom Canducci included for the wrong reason (as a Hellen; cf. 
n. 15 above). But both Ptolema and her father should legitimately appear in the proso- 
pography since they are direct ancestors of Herakleia, an attested katoikos. 

25 The only other Hermes who could possibly be connected with the Philosarapis 
family is the tenant of Diogenis (TM Arch 176), Hermes (aged 29) s. Herakleides s. 
Hermes (P. Mil. Vogl. 3.196, AD 140). But although Herakleides here was a suitable age 
to bea brother of Herakleia, the evidence points to Herakleia being the sole heir of her 
uncle Lysimachos as well as her of father (see n. 52 below), and she lacked any close 
male relative by birth to act as kyrios when transacting business with her husband in 
132 (27; her syngenes Lysimachos was actually her husband's cousin, unless there was 
another link between Herakleia and Didyme’s family that we do not know). This seems 
to rule out the tenant of Diogenis being related to Herakleia. 

26 From Tebtunis itself, only P.Ryl. 4.587 (87 BC), which has now been reattributed 
to Mouchis: S. Coussement, “New Light on the Hawara Undertakers: P. Ryl. 4.587 and 
588 and the Expression of Identity in Ptolemaic Egypt; BASP 49 (2012) 259-275, esp. 
260; cf. P.Ryl. 2.158, a donkey sale from Ibion Eikosipentarouron (AD 1382). It should 
be remembered, though, that some Rylands texts are not fully published. 
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The initial circumstances in which the Philosarapis archive was found 
are unknown until dealers dispersed them through sales made in 1911 and 
1912, mainly among three collections: the British Museum, the Janda collec- 
tion at Giessen (both 1911), and the Berlin collection (1912). Also in 1912 
the Hamburg Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek bought a lot which included 
either one or two papyri belonging to archive.” Two other isolated texts (both 
census declarations) relating to the family have been rejected as belonging to 
the archive proper because they were acquired from separate, later purchases 
and, although they unquestionably concern members of the wider family, have 
no close connection with the main archive-keepers of each generation and 
must have been preserved separately.” Yet another census declaration, PSI 
12.1227 (now in Florence), arguably has a strong claim to belong to the archive 
proper, although its provenance was not from antiquities purchases, but from 
Bagnani’s excavation of a house in Tebtunis in 1934.” 

The case of SB 24.15987 and 16013 (and 36, if we reject its attribution to 
the archive proper) provide comparanda for regarding PRyl. 2.1734 as be- 
longing to the dossier of texts referring to the family but not to the original 
cache of family papers. However, unlike these, the addressee of the Rylands 
papyrus was a family ancestor securely known to have contributed documents 
to the archive proper, through his daughter Herakleia (i.e. at least 5; also 3, as 
I showed above). Moreover, although the core of the Rylands collection was 
formed by Mrs. Enriqueta Rylands' purchase of Lord Crawford's library in 
1901 (itself comprising the results of a spree of papyrus purchases over the 
previous few years, and thus too early to be connected with the Philosarapis 
archive), there were several subsequent additions to the collection. These later 
purchases included thirty-six assorted papyri which formed part of a lot (be- 
lieved to originate from the Fayum) bought by Carl Schmidt in summer 1912 
from dealer Aly Abdelhay el Gabri for the Neutestamentliches Seminar in 
Berlin, before selling on the majority to the Rylands collection later the same 


7 Smolders, pp. 1-3. Smolders (note 13) rejects 36 (Hamb. inv. 345: a rent receipt paid 
to Isidora- Tamystha, a relative by marriage and creditor ofthe Philosarapis family). But 
he accepts 23 (Hamb. inv. 315). 

28 SB 24.15987 (P.Haun.inv. 24), and SB 24.16013 (P.CtYBR inv. 468); see Smolders, 
nn. 15-16 on their provenance, and more generally, on 16013, R. Duttenhófer's ed. pr., 
"Five Census Returns in the Beinecke Library,’ BASP 34 (1997) 65-70; and on SB 15987, 
R. Takahashi, *Notes on SB XIV 11714 (P.Haun. inv. 24 verso): Its Date and Relationship 
with the Recto (SB XXIV 15987)? ZPE 185 (2013) 219-228. 

? See Smolders, p. 3: “Wegener and Bagnall’s attribution of this papyrus to the ar- 
chive of Philosarapis is almost inevitable? The assumption is that Bagnani discovered 
a remaining part of the original cache; Smolders, p. 4. 
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summer.” This 1912 Rylands purchase included five Decian libelli of a group 
of such texts from Theadelpheia, thought originally to have comprised a single 
archive of the officials responsible, but now scattered among at least six collec- 
tions, and possibly more (TM Arch 331). The dismemberment of this archive 
at the same date as the Philosarapis archive, and to some of the same recipients 
(notably the Hamburg Bibliothek and the Agyptisches Museum, Berlin, in 
addition to the John Rylands Library) provides a model, if one is needed, for 
explaining how an apparently “stray” text from the Philosarapis archive could 
be found in the Rylands collection. 

It seems that the Philosarapis papyri, probably already reaching the hands 
of dealers mixed up with other Fayum finds (explaining why the Janda group 
were all believed to have originated from Theadelpheia), were mainly disposed 
of in the two sales of 1911, to the British Museum and the Janda collection 
(which, as I show in the next section, has five known texts in addition to the 
unspecified number lost in World War II). But other texts from the archive 
evidently became detached from these two main groups and found their way 
into other collections of assorted Fayum texts destined for other European col- 
lections around 1912. Seen in this light, the claim of P.Ryl. 2.173A to belong to 
the Philosarapis archive proper and not merely the dossier of related texts is as 
strong as that of the sole Hamburg papyrus securely attributed to the archive 
(23 = PHamb. 1.62; see n. 27 above). 

The addition of 3 and PRyl. 273A to the archive and the clarification about 
the meaning of 12 significantly enhance our understanding of Herakleia's an- 
cestry and of her contribution to the formation of the archive (already recog- 
nised by Smolders, nn. 11, 25). We can also add Hermes to the list of literate 
male members of the family?! although the accumulation of more papers of 
interest to Herakleia (and especially of further ones in which she was actively 
involved; see $3) adds to our surprise that Herakleia herself never learned to 
write. 


? R. Mazza, “Graeco-Roman Egypt in Manchester: The Formation of the Rylands 
Collection,” in ProcGeneva, pp. 499-507, esp. 501-506. On the composition of Lord 
Crawford's library, see M. Choat, “Lord Crawford's Search for Papyri: On the Origin of 
the Rylands Papyrus collection,’ in ProcGeneva, pp. 141-147. The remainder of the lot 
was published by Meyer and includes part of the archive of Aphrodisios s. Philippos 
and descendants, from Theadelpheia (TM Arch 294). 

3! Van Groningen, p. 15; Smolders, p. 4; Duttenhófer (n. 28) 66. 
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3. More Giessen Papyri Relating to the Family 


The three Giessen papyri already recognised as belonging to the archive 
are respectively P.Iand.inv. 166, 168, and 169.* This prompts consideration of 
whether P.Iand.inv. 167 also belongs to the archive, especially since the Giessen 
online information attributes them all to the same acquisition. 167 turns outbe 
the well-known copy of a gnomon of catoicic taxes published as Pland. 7.137, 
dated palaeographically to the first half of the second century AD. This is cur- 
rently considered to form part of the "Administrative Archive of Theadelpheia" 
(TM Arch 247), not unreasonably, considering its subject-matter and the fact 
that the whole acquisition was believed to have originated from Theadelpheia 
(“Fundort: Batn Harit (?)” in the relevant Giessen online entries, including for 
3, 19, and 37).? However, the edition of Pland. 137 (pp. 276-277) states that 
the handwriting of that text is the same as that of 166 verso, which was then 
unpublished (now 19 = SB 6.9252); and this was endorsed by Kalbfleisch in 
his posthumous publication of 166, who added the further information that 
the recto of the gnomon contained a tax list which most probably formed part 
of the same roll as the fiscal roll written on the recto of 166.** 

This amounts to strong evidence that Pland. 137 was not written at The- 
adelpheia as part of the administrative archive of the sitologoi, but rather that 
this schedule of catoicic taxes was actually a private copy made and kept by the 
Philosarapis family to check on their tax obligations. While every generation 
of this family had an interest in catoicic taxes (see Appendix), the links men- 


32 3, 19 and 37; on 3 and 19 see above. 37, concerning the slave Martilla, is closely 
connected with 38 and 40, both owned by the British Library. 

5 See the links provided at http://bibd.uni-giessen.de/pub/papyruspublikationen. 
html. The online information for P.Iand.inv. 167 confuses recto and verso, in that the 
published tax schedule is said to be on the verso, and the recto to contain an unpub- 
lished list of land parcels and money taxes; but the only photograph (patently showing 
tax schedule) is said to be the recto. The original papyrus was lost in the bombing of 
Kalbfleisch’s house, and with it, the possibility of checking whether the tax list on the 
recto related to the Philosarapis family (but the recto of P.land.inv. 170 certainly was 
not related to the family - see below). 

# K. Kalbfleisch, “Aus dem Amtstagebuch des Strategen Apollonides? Archiv 15 
(1953) 90; cf. the summary/review by M. Hombert, Cd'E 30 (1955) 139-140. The sub- 
stantial tax register dated AD 86 on the recto of 166, publication of which was planned 
for Pland. 10, was never published. This papyrus was also destroyed in the bombing of 
Kalbfleisch's house in 1944, and the sole existing photograph shows the verso (i.e. 19; 
the online information exhibits the same confusion between recto and verso as for inv. 
167; see previous note). According to its introduction, 28 (the lease of Hermes- Valerius 
land) was also in the same hand as 19; a reappraisal of the hands of all the texts in the 
archive would surely yield useful results. 
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tioned in the previous paragraph point most strongly to the second genera- 
tion, Herakleides- Valerius and his wife Herakleia, which was evidently the key 
generation in the formation of the archive (cf. Smolders, p. 2). Although van 
Groningen surmises that Herakleides-Valerius did not own any catoicic land 
after renouncing his paternal inheritance as a result of his father Herakleides’ 
penalty for repairing the damaged public archives (cf. n. 50 below), his wife 
Herakleia is known to have inherited catoicic land from each of her parents ($1 
above), as well as probably also from her uncle Lysimachos (see n. 52 below).” 

But Herakleia had an even stronger reason for needing to be well-in- 
formed about catoicic registration and taxation, since in 129 she acted as wit- 
ness to the identity of her cousin Herakleia-Ninnous when the latter succeeded 
to her father Kronions 6 ar. of catoicic land (25).% There still exist no direct 
parallels to this certificate, but the procedure involved, gnosteia (certification 
of identity), has been illuminated somewhat by additional evidence." And 
although the extant clauses of Pland. 137 (with BL 3:88) do not explicitly 
mention gnosteia, it was apparently required in the circumstances specified 
in lines 17-21, of children succeeding to their parents’ land having not been 
already registered by the parents during their lifetime.** Herakleias preserva- 


* See van Groningens introduction to 25. The 8 ar. kleros owned by the couples 
short-lived eldest son, Hermes- Valerius, may also have been catoicic (28). 

% Van Groningens (pp. 1-2) rejection of any connection of Pland. 137 (= inv. 167) 
with the archive seems surprising, since 25 introduction recognises its particular rel- 
evance to 25. 

#7 Especially PKóln 5.227; cf. SB 20.14997. P.Col. 8.223 now shows that gnosteia tax 
was paid by men as well as women; see also BGU 7.1588, P.Fay. 65, SPP 22.50. The clear- 
est succinct explanation of gnosteia tax, and its relationship to the tékoc ueventypoqfic, 
the main tax on catoicic registry, is C.A. Nelson, “Four Papyri From the Berlin Collec- 
tion,” BASP 32 (1995) 123-132, at 126-128. 

38 Still all known examples relate to inheritance. The lower charges applied when 
children were registered by their living parents (Pland. 137.10-17) would explain the 
rarity of gnosteia tax receipts compared with the catoicic tax receipts relating to trans- 
fers by sale (witnesses to identity are, of course, more frequently documented in other 
contexts, such as for qualification for Antinoite citizenship; see 30, 32-5). Although it 
seems logical that gnosteia would also be required on the occasion of the first purchase 
by anyone not already registered as a katoikos (137.6-9), the copious sale documenta- 
tion perhaps sufficed to establish a new owners identity in these cases (or maybe it was 
never common for purchases of catoicic land to be made to persons not already listed 
in the catoicic register?). For a lucid analysis of PIand. 137 and its implications for the 
significant cost of transferring catoicic land, especially to females, see U. Yiftach, “Me- 
tepigraphé: Ptolemaic and Roman Policies on the Conveyance of Allotment Land,’ in 
E. Jakab (ed.), Legal Documents in Ancient Societies V: Sale and Community Documents 
from the Ancient World (Trieste 2015) 133-151. 
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tion of 25 (a copy of the original certificate) stemmed from her role as witness 
and should not be understood to imply that she also ultimately inherited her 
cousins property; as van Groningen suggests in the introduction, Herakleia- 
Ninnous' enrolment probably took place when she reached adulthood, and she 
may have later produced children of her own.” Payment of the gnosteia tax 
would be the responsibility of Herakleia-Ninnous, not of Herakleia (and there- 
fore is not mentioned in 25); what we do expect in 25, however, is a statement 
of whether the land was arable or under trees since, as the schedule in Pland. 
137 makes clear, catoicic taxes were substantially higher on tree-bearing land 
than on arable land (and for female as opposed to male owners), and all types 
of document concerning catoicic registry regularly include this information.“ 

Searching the inventory numbers adjacent to 166-169, I could find no ref- 
erence to the content or fate of P.Iand.inv. 165, although it is not listed among 
those papyri destroyed in the bombing of 1944 (as 166-169 are).*! But in any 
case, 165 seems to have been acquired in a different purchase, so there is no 
reason to suspect that it belonged to the Philosarapis archive.” 

However, P.Iand. inv. 170 did survive World War II, and we have the ben- 
efit of photographs as well as editions of both recto and verso. The text on the 
recto (Pland. 7.1352), a first-century sitologos report for Sebennytos, has no 
discernible connection with the Philosarapis family, but the verso contains an 
excerpted episkepsis report mentioning Thaubarion d. Mysthes (PIand. 7.135). 
This was the name of Herakleides mother, and there is good reason for be- 
lieving that this papyrus, too, belonged to the family archive, the discarded 
sitologos report being used as waste paper for writing the episkepsis excerpt, 
most probably for the use of Herakleides when making the arrangements for 
sharing his late mother’s estate with his half-siblings. The extract, dated to year 
7 of Trajan (103/104, at least four years after Thaubarion's death), and taken 
from “volume 10” covering the three villages Magdola, Theogonis, and Lysi- 


39 Under the rules of intestate inheritance, Herakleia-Ninnous would be entitled to 
share her uncle Lysimachos' estate with her cousin Herakleia. But the absence of any 
co-heir of Herakleia in 29 is not secure evidence that Herakleia-Ninnous was dead by 
133; perhaps Lysimachos had left a will making Herakleia his sole heir. 

? Especially PSI 15.1540, a private letter concerning the information needed to reg- 
ister an inheritance from a grandfather; cf. e.g. BGU 1.328, 2.622, 3.866, 7.1565, PGen. 
3.145, P.Mich. 6.634, PPhil. 11, PTebt. 2.357, SB 22.15848, SPP 22.44. The text of 25 
would benefit from a thorough revision. 

^ H. G. Gundel, “Verlorene Papyri Jandanae, Aegyptus 41 (1961) 6-16, at p. 6. 

? H.G. Gundel, Papyri Iandanae - Eine Einführung? (Kurzberichte aus den Giessener 
Papyrussammlungen 29; Giessen 1971) p. 6. (digitised at http://bibd.uni-giessen.de/ 
pub/kbgi29/kbgipap29 - meta.html). P.Iand. inv. 164 is a short fragment ofc. 582 AD 
from the Apion archive, published as P land. 3.482. 
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machis, described the property of Ptolemaios s. Ptolemaios and Thaubarion 
d. Mysthes: “similarly, to (ic) Lykarion s. Menelaos? a fertile vineyard with 
reservoir, of 2 5/8 ar.? The subsequent detailed survey of the component four 
plots, however, calculated the area as only 2 9/16 ar. The editor translated gic 
to indicate that Lykarion was the tenant of the land (along with that mentioned. 
just before the excerpted entry), but more likely it refers to a former owner 
under whose name the land was still entered in the records (cf. n. 11 above), 
implying that Thaubarion and Ptolemaios may have shared a joint inheritance 
from Lykarion in the past.“ 

Although neither Lykarion nor his father Menelaos is identifiable, both 
names are strongly Greek (the dynastic name Menelaos was popular among 
Arsinoite cleruchs), and any hints about Thaubarion’s ancestry are welcome, 
since neither she nor her father Mysthes can be securely individuated from the 
mass of names preserved in the Tebtunis grapheion archive.“ Yet Thaubarion 
was wealthy enough to endow her daughter Apollonarion with 2000 dr., which 


8 Given the relative location of these villages, vol. 10 apparently covered most, if 
not all, of the Polemon division; see TM Geo 1284, 2376, and 1275. In line 3, the edi- 
tor’s expansion Aun(eAttiöoc), followed by DDBDP, is inappropriate for a fruit-bearing 
vineyard (n. 13 above); we need here åun(eñôvoc), as supplemented by Kortenbeutel's 
handwritten marginal note in the Giessen online copy of Pland. 7 (not listed in BL). 
As the editor notes, the illegible section of line 4 must have referred to the reservoir (I 
doubt the reference to a house) cf. the suggestions in BL 3:88. 

^ A Ptolemaios s. Ptolemaios was ceded catoicic land at Tebtunis in 45 (PMich. 
5.338) but the name is too common for confidence that this was the same man as 
Thaubarion’s co-owner. 

* Lykarion: TM Nam 3893 (particularly found in Alexandria); Menelaos: TM Nam 
4034. We cannot distinguish whether Thaubarion d. Mysthes, Thaubarion d. Bremon 
(P.Mich. 5.304), or Thaubarion d. Petemounis (P Mich. 5.333/334) was the recipient of 
120 dr. from Thasis in P. Mich. 5.238 line 88. The nominative “Mysthes” does not appear 
in the grapheion archive, although attested in Tebtunis both earlier and later (P Tebt. 3.1 
808; SB 8.9642 4; 20.14133 etc.), but Thaubarions father could be the man who leased 
3 3/4 ar. to Herakles (P. Mich. 2.123 r° col. 3.37; Móo00v). 

However, searches of DDBDP and TM People make clear that “M6600v” (Thau- 
barion’s patronym) functioned as the genitive of Mysthas (TM Nam 4189; 764 attes- 
tations) as well as of Mysthes (TM Nam 4190; 317 attestations). (In fact, TM lists all 
occurrences of Móc00v except those part of an alias under the variant Mysthas and not 
under Mysthes.) Space precludes a complete survey of the evidence here, but in brief, 
the following points confirm this: 

(a) The regular genitives of Muc0Gc (Mvc0à and Mvobâtoc) hardly occur in DD- 
BDP; the only instance is an expansion - P.Lond. 3.909b (p. 32; AD 143/144, Ptolemais 
Euergetis); tod Mvo0(à). Cf. P.Brux. 1.21 (AD 205, Prosopite nome) Móotnc Anoúvioc 
Mvortärog (implying that Mvotéitoc is the same name as Móotnc?); O.Fay. 7 (AD 4, 
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exceeded all but two of the dowries recorded in the grapheion archive as well as 
that of Herakleides’ daughter Didymarion (admittedly Thaubarion apparently 
had actually paid none of this sum before both she and Apollonarion died, 
and it took Herakleides until 108 to make the final payment to Apollonarion’s 
youngest son, Kastorl To add to the information from Pland. 7.135, two 
PFam.Tebt. texts also yield further information about her property, if their 
implications are teased out, which is the purpose of the next section. 


4. The Wealth of Herakleides’ Mother Thaubarion 


If 1 were in better condition, it would add much to our knowledge of 
Thaubarion’s property, since her name figures twice in the later clauses," and 
the reference to Apollonios in 1.22 also indicates that the subject of this section 
was a disposition among Thaubarions heirs. But the loss of a substantial part 
of every line to the left and other lacunae make it difficult even to estimate the 
original line length, and preclude any continuous translation, and our only 
guide to the date is the reference to “the present ninth year” (1.20), so this 
text makes an unpromising introduction to the elucidation of Thaubarions 
property. 

A better starting point, in fact, is 23, the cession of catoicic land at Ibion 
Eikosipentarouron between Herakleides wife Didyme and Lysimachos s. 
Didymos made in 123, even though this cession never explicitly mentions 


Euhemeria) Agpoó(cio; Mvobâtı Opoevove(toc) (dative); but also P.Ath. 54 (genitive 
Móc90ac, twice); P Petaus 102 (IIo:ápuov Mvodäc). 

(b) Filiations such as SB 14.11706 = C.Pap.Gr. 2.24 (AD 110, Ptolemais Euerge- 
tis) Mvoðâs Móc0ov to(6) Mu«o»00ov (translated without comment by its editor as 
“Mysthas, son of Mysthas, grandson of Mysthas"; W. Brashear, “P.Sorb. inv. 2358 and 
the New Statistics on Death Certificates BASP 14 (1977) 1-10; also P.Ryl. 4.525 1.77 
Muvc06c M668o(v); cf. PLond. 2.181 (pp. 146-148), 2.259 (pp. 36-42), SB 14.11266. 

A Mysthas occurs several times in the grapheion archive, especially P. Mich. 5.273/ 
PSI 8.906, where Mysthas s. Akousilaos, Macedonian of the katoikoi, sells his ancestral 
catoicic kleros; the Mysthas who leased pasture from Leonidas (P. Mich. 2.123 r° col. 2.21, 
4.34; 125.12), could well be identical with the katoikos. But however satisfying it would 
be to connect our Thaubarion with one of the early Roman katoikoi, the evidence is 
much too uncertain to permit the identification of this Mysthas as her father. 

“7 and 10. Few dowries in the grapheion archive exceed 1000 dr., but note P. Mich. 
5.240.37 with BL 9:160 (4900 dr.), P. Mich. 5.343 (2160 dr. plus lavish parapherna). The 
evidence is tabulated by U. Yiftach-Firanko, Marriage and Marital Arrangements: A 
History of the Greek Marriage Document in Egypt. 4th century BCE-4th century CE 
(Munich 2003) 284-289. 

? Line 28, and 26 with Turner; cf. BL 3:103. 
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Thaubarion. Didyme was selling half of her plot comprising 10 9/16 ar. cato- 
icic land and 1/4 ar. epibole, described as “formerly belonging to Herakleides 
s. Maron and assigned to her by a deed of partition which she drew up with 
three partners” (npötepov "Hlpovisiëou Mépovos Kal ETIKEKAN<P@>UEVOV 
afit åy ëiotpéosoc, fi dviveyKev npóc y kotvovodc … 1.5), dated 23 May 119 
in the Tebtunis grapheion.** Didyme' remaining arouras formed the southern 
boundary of the ceded arouras, while the northern neighbours were the three 
sons of Apollonios: [NN], Lysimachos and Areios (ll. 9-10). Taking his lead 
from Meyer, the first editor of the cession (P Hamb. 1.62), van Groningen made 
the tempting supposition that Didyme’s three partners in the division of 119 
were the three sons of Apollonios; but however initially tempting, this equation 
leads to convoluted and implausible scenarios.” While the proximity of land 
formerly owned by Herakleides to that of his half-brother Apollonios’ sons 
undoubtedly reflects the division of Thaubarions estate among her heirs, this 
division also ought to have involved the third brother, Lysimachos-Gaius, or 
his heirs. And even if Lysimachos-Gaius had died without heirs since his last 
attestation in 108, the division must inevitably have involved Herakleides’ two 
sons in addition to his widow. However we see it, a division of Thaubarion’s 
estate would not produce exactly three partners for Didyme; moreover, one 
suspects that her inheritance had already been divided while Herakleides and 
Apollonios were still alive (probably soon after the final settlement with Apol- 
lonarions heirs in 108). 

The timing of the deed of 119 is more suggestive of a division following 
Herakleides' death in mid-114 (n. 11 above) involving his widow and their 
three children. Didymarions presence was necessary because 600 dr. were out- 
standing from her dowry, which her brothers eventually settled a few years later 
(21, dated 25/7/122), but the inheritance itself was shared equally between the 
two brothers, as Herakleides- Valerius explicitly confirmed in the renunciation 
document for his share.? Didymes share of her husband's estate must have 


# But the reading émPeBAnkdtov (“falling to her") is preferable to émucexAn<po>- 
xótov; BL 3:103. 

® Van Groningen suggests (p. 84, n. 4) that Didyme and Apollonios were step-sib- 
lings, Thaubarion’s second husband Lysimachos being identical to Didyme’s father. But 
Didymes father was a son of Lysimachos, whereas Thaubarion’s husband was surely a 
son of Apollonios, given the names of his children (though the Apollonios s. Lysima- 
chos, aged 25, who subscribed for an illiterate in AD 46 [P.Mich. 5.273/PSI 8.906], is 
too young to be Thaubarions father-in-law). 

5 17; the re-edition of this text, now dating it after 133 (P.Coles 20), precludes any 
close chronological link between the property division and the renunciation (which 
perhaps was prompted by some aspect ofthe family's financial affairs after they acquired 
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stood in lieu of her dowry, which is thus implied to have been even more lavish 
than those of her daughter and sister-in-law, unless its size was inflated to keep 
as much of the family wealth secure from the creditors.°! We cannot know what 
prompted Didyme to sell half her land in 123, but her choice of Lysimachos 
as purchaser ensured that it would be reunited in the next generation, since 
Herakleides- Valerius’ wife Herakleia was Lysimachos’ niece and heir.” 

The original size of Thaubarion’s property at Ibion Eikosipentarouron can- 
not be reconstructed, since we do not know whether Herakleides’ inheritance 
included more at that village beyond the 10+ ar. acquired by Didyme, whether 
Apollonios adjacent plot was of the same size, and whether Lysimachos-Gaius 
also received a portion of the same plot. However, one of the more legible lines 
of 1 (1. 25, cf. 28) mentions a third share of a working granary at Talei among 
the property bestowed on Herakleides by Thaubarion. Granaries in private 
possession were not common, so this suggests both that Thaubarion’s annual 
grain income was considerable and that the core of her estate was probably at 
Talei rather than at nearby Ibion.? 

What more can be established from 1? As van Groningen observed, the 
document seems to be an agreement between Herakleides and his wife Didyme 
concerning their marital property, but is neither their initial marriage agree- 
ment nor a subsequent property settlement on the couple by one or more of 
their parents.” The Lysimachos mentioned repeatedly in lines 5-11 was pre- 


Antinoite citizenship). Herakleides- Valerius appointment as episkeptes of the Oxy- 
rhynchite nome at the start of Hadrian's reign (18) still presupposes his ownership of 
the requisite property qualification for this office; cf. Burnet (n. 15) 129. On the issue of 
Herakleides responsibility for the damaged archives, see also A.Jördens “Reparaturen 
in arsinoitischen Gauarchiven, in ProcGeneva 371-379. 

5! Lysimachos paid 2000 dr. for half of Didymes land, implying an original dowry of 
4000 dr. (see n. 46 above for comparison of dowry sizes). 

5 28 (1/4/133); see Smolders, nn. 11, 25. It is likely but not certain that Herakleia's 
heirship was known already in 123 (unless Lysimachos had children of his own who 
predeceased him). 23 is the latest attestation of Lysimachos alive (aged 68), unless the 
Lysimachos s. Didymos, ex-inspector of fishing tax in the marshes of Tebetny and 
Kerkeesis (still receiving payments), is the same man (P Tebt. 2.359, AD 126). 

53 For the close proximity and links between Talei and Ibion Eikosipentarouron, see 
TM Geo 2236 and 885. Compare the private granary of Lysimachos-Louppos (father of 
Diogenis, TM Arch 276), PKron. 41; also P.Mich. 2.121 r° 3.v, P. Mich. 5.346c. 

* Thus Didymarions sungraphe gamou, drawn up through the Tebtunis grapheion in 
Trajan’s 9th year (105/106), was followed (as 21 states) by a sunchorema of her father, 
also made through the Tebtunis grapheion, dated 6th intercalendary day of Trajan's 10th 
year (29/8/107). This sunchorema was Herakleides' testament: see U. Yiftach, “Deeds 
of Last Will in Graeco-Roman Egypt: a Case Study in Regionalism,” BASP 39 (2002) 
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sumably Didyme’s father; but the subscription implies that he was no longer 
alive, since Didyme's kyrios was a more remote relative (suggenes), also named 
Lysimachos.* And although lines 18-28 seem to contain the substance of 


149-164, at p. 152. The same synchorema is mentioned also in 11i 17-19, where the 
restoration ovv[y]pago|[Sia6nKn ` ...] in my understanding is unlikely to be correct, 
since the term ovyypagodtadrkn applied only to marriage documents including paren- 
tal testamentary provisions which were drawn up in the metropolis before the officials 
responsible for writing diathekai (whereas the agreement mentioned in 11i is explicitly 
stated to have been made in Tebtunis); see PJ. Sijpesteijn, “Marriage Agreement with 
Property Division to Take Effect after Death and Other Documents,” ZPE 111 (1996) 
163-170, (= SB 24.16256), esp. line 63 (the term is rare, occurring otherwise only in BGU 
1.252, CPR 1.282 M.Chr. 312, P Fouad 33; 7, 10, and POxy. 8.1102; combined marriage/ 
testamentary documents written in a village grapheion were termed instead meriteia or 
later, sunchorema, as in 21; see Yiftach, above). 

Thaubarion’s ovyypaqoðiaðńkn was indeed drawn up in the metropolis, on 29/8/87, 
and its description as a ouyypaqoót0rkn (not simply a win) implies that, in ad- 
dition to serving as Thaubarion’s testament, it also confirmed Apollonarion's marriage 
settlement, even though her marriage to Kronion must have been initiated some years 
earlier (their third son was born in 86: 10). The arrangement was thus similar to the 
contemporary BGU 1.252, which provided for an existing couple to continue living with 
each other as they did previously. It is tempting to interpret 1 as an arrangement of this 
kind, combining a (renewed?) acknowledgement of Didyme's dowry with provisions 
concerning Herakleides' inheritance from his mother, but then one or other parent 
should be among signatories, which does not appear to be the case. 

° Didyme’s father was surely one or other Lysimachos s. Lysimachos mentioned in 
P Mich. 5.232 (AD 36), but we cannot tell which: 

(a) Lysimachos, the creditor who with Kastor and other brothers acquired 82 ar. of 
catoicic land from an overdue loan of 2 tal. 1200 dr.); otherwise identifiable as neigh- 
bours of the sons of Herakleides in the metropolis (P.Mich. 5.276), who also acquired 
a property at Tebtunis (PSI 8.908); or 

(b) Lysimachos (born AD 9) whose marriage to Arsinoe d. Herakleides the Younger 
(in c. 37; PMich. 5.350) united the two most prominent families in Tebtunis (cf. P. Mich. 
5 pp. 16-18; Bagnall [n. 4]; A. Verhoogt, “Family relations in Early Roman Tebtunis,” 
PalArch’s Journal of Archaeology of Egypt/Egyptology 1, 3 [2004] 21-25 [online at www. 
PalArch.nl]). Despite losing so much land, this family continued to occupy the impor- 
tant post of komogrammateus and remained active in economic transactions; having 
apparently preserved their sacred and other non-catoicic land (and even some catoicic 
land) from the hands of their creditors, they bought other property (P Tebt. 2.346 r°; cf. 
383, P.Mich. 5.267/268, 329/330). 

Thus whichever Lysimachos was her father, Didyme came from a wealthy family. (If 
her father was Lysimachos (b) and her husband Herakleides was the son of Maron s. 
Herakleides the Younger, then Didyme and Herakleides were first cousins, but this is 
not more than a possibility.) 
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Thaubarion’s property settlement on Herakleides, Thaubarion herself was not 
one of the signatories to 1 (unless her signature is lost from the bottom of 
papyrus), and indeed was already dead when it was drawn up, if “the present 
ninth year” refers to the ninth year of Domitian (89/90).° In fact Herakleides 
succession to his share of Thaubarion’s estate after her death is the most likely 
occasion for his drawing up 1, to confirm inter alia Didyme’s right to the land 
at Ibion that was the object of the sale in 123 (are the eleven arouras mentioned. 
in ll. 12-13 in association with the dowry actually the same land as the 10 9/16 
ar. catoicic and 1/4 ar. epibole of 232), in return for Didyme financial contri- 
bution to the marriage. Although both Didyme and Herakleides were mature, 
and probably not anticipating further offspring (Didyme was aged 43/44 in 90), 
1 includes no (extant) reference to the couples children or to the apportion- 
ment of the family property among them; this was evidently postponed until 
after the marriage of their eldest child, Didymarion, when Herakleides made 
his synchorema.* 

Didyme's dowry apparently included a house (1.8: [ue]ra 0up(óo[v]), but 
if the dowry’s value was indeed in the order of 4,000 dr., she may not have 
received any share of her parents’ inheritance if there were any brothers in 
addition to her securely attested sister, Isidora.** But some time after 103, she 


** T accept van Groningen’s argument that this is the most likely date for the papyrus 
because of the apparent reference in 1.28 to Thaubarion’s ovyypapodıaankn, made 
on 29/8/87. Both Thaubarion and Apollonarion died before 28/12/90 (10th year of 
Domitian), when Herakleides and his half-brothers drew up the cheirographon with 
Apollonarion’s widower Kronion s. Kastor and their three young sons, concerning the 
outstanding payment of her dowry (10.16-21). 

>” On this synchorema, see n. 54. Didymarions dowry from Herakleides was the 
smallest attested in the family, at 1,100 dr. (21; for improved readings, see H.C. Youtie, 
“Notes on Papyri; TAPA 64 [1963] 328-345, at 335-339). As usual in parental marital/ 
testamentary settlements, the contract also included gifts from Didyme to her daughter; 
halfa house and aule in Tebtunis, and a pair of gold earrings with genuine pearls of four 
quarters (weight) and a purple stole for wearing as a single tunic. The synchorema was 
made immediately after Herakleides appointment as bibliophylax (July 107; 24.8-9) 
which perhaps explains the relative modesty ofthe settlement (though the family could 
hardly have predicted how devastating the financial consequences of the appointment 
turned out). Didymarion’s husband is unknown, but was probably dead at the date of 
21 (25/7/12). 

"7 Van Groningens deduction that Lysanias was Didyme’s brother depends on in- 
terpreting the lacunose 11i.4-5 as referring to a sister of Didyme named Isidora who 
was childless (and thus not identical to the mother of her nephews Lysimachos and 
Kronios, whose father Lysanias must therefore be her brother). This is very dubious, 
and a more economical reconstruction would postulate only one Isidora, who was 
Didymes sister and the husband of Lysanias (restoring some other participle in 1. 4: 
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purchased half of two vineyards and their associated reed beds, paying 1,700 dr. 
as the final instalment.” The vendor, Ptolemaios s. Ptolemaios s. Ptolemaios, 
has the same name as Thaubarion’s co-owner in the episkepsis report of c. 103, 
raising the possibility that here Didyme was buying the other half of the same 
vineyard that Herakleides had recently inherited from his mother, although 
with such a common name, we cannot be very confident in the identification.” 
Thus Didyme too used her inherited wealth to further the interests of her 
marital family. 

The discovery of Thaubarion's substantial wealth adds further plausibil- 
ity to the identification of her first husband, Maron, with the second son of 
Herakleides the Younger known from the Tebtunis grapheion archive. Some 
connection with that family is indeed virtually certain, but van Groningen (p. 
9, no. 62) saw no means of deciding whether Thaubarion's husband was the 
son of Herakleides the Younger, or his cousin Maron, son of Herakleides (the 
Elder), who in 38/39 sold to his uncle Herakleides the Younger a vineyard of 2 
ar. at Theogonis in addition to the 39 ar. he had sold him previously.” The sale of 


[Ex t&v Katarıpd&vfrov t Auëloun x0 To]i6ó[p]ac thc Avowdyov [ , Jo). But 
there may have been other brothers not mentioned in our extant evidence, whose own 
papers were kept separately by their families along with those of Didymes parents (none 
of which are found in the archive, in contrast to the many coming from Herakleia in 
the next generation). 

* 8, with Youtie 1956, pp. 76-77 (BL 4:47). Smolders, p. 7 interprets the text to refer 
to three plots, (a) half of the vineyard with vines grown on trees of 1 3/8 ar. with half 
the associated reed bed and well?, reservoir, and mu[lberry tre]e?; (b) in another parcel, 
half of a reed bed, 1 1/4 ar., and (c) a [vineyard] paying one sixth (as tax), of unknown 
extent - but (b) and (c) surely belong together. 

% In both cases, the total area is just over 2 1/2 ar. comprising four components, and 
was equipped with a reservoir (a standard feature for Fayum vineyards); the description 
in Pland. 135.3 is illegible, but might perhaps have mentioned the mulberry or well of 
82). The location ofthe vineyard in 8 is unknown, and that in P land. 7.135 uncertain (cf. 
n. 43 above). It is also unclear whether these properties are distinct from those listed in 
1.19-24, where the only preserved area (1 2/3 1/8 1/32ar.) is somewhat smaller, and the 
property was equipped with windlass as well as reservoir and well (cf. 8.12n., and van 
Groningen, p. 12). The 1 5/16ar. vineyard at Theogonis on which the family paid tax 
in 129-131 in the names of Herakleides and Didyme (26 with Youtie 1956, pp. 79-81), 
may also be partly or wholly identical; cf. Smolders, p. 4, n. 23. 

% PSI 8.918 (BL 6:181 and E Mitthof, “Bemerkungen zu Papyri XV. no. 452? Tyche 
17 [2002] 254). This text provides the evidence that both Marons were the grandsons 
of Maron s. Lysimachos. (PSI online does not include an image of this papyrus, but I 
suspect that in 1. 1, for dumeA@va Lexkvo Aoyovusv[ . . &]vaóevópaóióv, one might 
read dumehOva &coXoyoopuev[ov à]vaósvópaótkóv. And in 8-9, 39 ar. is improbably 
large for a vineyard; instead of nep fi nenoinuon eic otov np[&csoc TOD dime). voc 
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such a large amount of land (presumably constituting most of his inheritance) 
seems an unlikely prelude to making a highly advantageous marriage, but 
we cannot exclude the possibility that Thaubarion’s husband was this Maron 
rather than his cousin. 

Only a scribal mistake deprives us of conclusive proof (one way or the 
other) of the name of Maron s. Herakleides the Younger’s wife, which the sale 
of a share of the late Herakleides house in the metropolis by his sons recorded 
erroneously (repeating the name of his elder brother’s wife; P Mich. 5.276). But 
this does confirm that Maron was already married in 47, and could plausibly 
already have fathered a son.” The lack of overlap between the land parcels 
listed in Marons portion in the division of Herakleides the Younger' estate 
(P.Mich. 5.326, AD 48) and those attested later in the possession of the Philo- 
sarapis family is no reason for rejecting the identification of Herakleides the 
Younger’s son Maron with the husband of Thaubarion, since our knowledge 
is so incomplete (in particular, our knowledge of the division of Herakleides 
estate on 23/5/119 is confined to one clause), and Herakleides- Valerius later 
renounced his paternal inheritance. The balance of probability leans towards 
this identification.™ 


évadevdpadsi]Kod Apovp@v | tpiakovrasvv£a, perhaps restore ta[payopnoswcs tod 
KANpov koxotki]ko0?. PSI online records: “Il gruppo di testi [PSI VIII 901-918] appar- 
tiene alla collezione di Re Fuad L non rintracciabile presso il Museo Egizio del Cairo? 

® Maron was Herakleides the Younger’s second son (Herakleides was the eldest; 
P.Mich. 5.326), but probably younger than his sister Arsinoe (born in 17), since their 
mother Ptolema was born only c. 3 BC. Thus Maron’s age fits well with his fathering 
his first son in 40. Maron s. Herakleides (the Elder) was presumably older than his 
cousin, but we cannot estimate by how much (a third brother, Didymos, separated the 
two Herakleides). 

$ Maron's portion comprised: 12 3/4 ar. at Tebtunis in two parcels, of Theophilos 7 1/2 
ar. and 5 1/4 ar. from the Astragalou kleros; a third (shared with Herodes and Didymos) 
of the 2 ar. vineyard" called Hellenikou at Theogonis; four fifths of deceased Lysas’ por- 
tion (at Tebtunis and Kerkesoucha Orous); four slaves: Herakleia-Taarmiusis*, Narkis- 
sos the muleteer*, Leontas, Ganymas* (asterisked items were inherited from his mother 
Ptolema, the rest from his father). 

% The disappearance of the name Maron from the family has provoked comment 
(van Groningen, p. 5, Broux and Coussement [n. 3] 134). Perhaps the early death of 
Herakleides father left him with no associations; but the names general popularity 
was starting to wane from its peak in the Tebtunis grapheion archive, in favour of 
Greek names with more specifically Egyptian connotations (cf. TM Nam 3988). The 
name Lysimachos chosen for Herakleides and Didyme’s second son, in addition to 
commemorating Didymes father also recalled Thaubarion’s second husband, whom 
Herakleides perhaps regarded as almost like his true father (it is questionable whether 
he would have remembered his great-great-grandfather, also named Lysimachos). 
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5. The Archive Keepers in Each Generation and 
Their Birth Order among Their Siblings 


Smolders (p. 2) states that the keepers of the archive in each generation 
“follow the line of the first-born sons of the ancestor Maron? This is not strictly 
true; the last two archive keepers were not literally the first-born sons in their 
respective generations, but rather the eldest surviving or the eldest capable 
son. The evidence for the third generation is relatively uncontroversial, but 
still merits a short comment. But as far as I know, no one has previously no- 
ticed that the archive keeper Philosarapis was not merely not the eldest child 
of Lysimachos-Didymos, but apparently younger than all his known siblings, 
and this requires detailed justification.® 


(a) The Third Generation: 
The Children of Herakleia and Herakleides- Valerius 


Hermes- Valerius is attested only inaleaseofcrops drawn up in Phamenoth 
133 (March 6), in which his father Herakleides- Valerius acted as lessor on his 
behalf (28); in Pachon of the same year (5 May), he was not enrolled for An- 
tinoite citizenship along with his two brothers Lysimachos-Didymos (aged 7) 
and Philosarapis (aged 1; 30), and is never heard of again. I concur with van 
Groningens suggestion that he was most probably “a minor who died between 
Pachon and Phamenoth 133" (p. 7). The name Hermes excludes the alternative 
possibility mooted by van Groningen, that he was not a son of Herakleia, since 
his double name is clearly a combination ofthe preferred names of his mother's 
father and of his own father.** Since 28 does not actually state that Hermes was 
a minor (his father could be representing him because he was already seriously 
ill or for some other reason), we have no clue to his age other than his mother's 
age. Herakleia (born in 93) is unlikely to have started her family before c. 113, 
and quite possibly only some five years later (i.e. aged c. 25), butthe gap ofeight 
years before Lysimachos-Didymos' birth in 126 raises the possibility that even 
before Hermes-Valerius, Herakleia could have earlier given birth to a first- 
born son named Herakleides after his paternal grandfather, who died without 


55 In the earlier generations, Herakleides was almost certainly Marons only child. 
And even Herakleides- Valerius was not his parents’ first-born child; his sister Didy- 
marion was at least two years older (21 makes the age-gap four years, but understates 
Herakleides age by two years compared with the other four attestations). 

% The description by Broux and Coussement (n. 3) 134 as “only indirectly" referring 
to his grandfather, results from misconceiving the latter's name as Hermias. 
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leaving any record.‘ In any case, the keeper of the archive in this generation, 
Lysimachos-Didymos, was not the first-born, but the eldest surviving son. 

It is interesting from the demographic angle that Herakleia was already 
almost forty when Philosarapis was born, and that she went on to produce two 
more sons, though apparently no daughters. Van Groningen (p. 6) cites the tax 
receipt 39 as evidence that Herakleia was still alive in 172 (when aged almost 
eighty); but tax receipts are not secure evidence that the payer was still alive, 
since a family member could pay on their behalf (cf. n. 11 above on 26), and 
the reference to the three surviving sons joint succession to their mother's slave 
Martilla in 167 (37.7: [dJo[vAn] unzpucn{v} kown (v). óvóuati MdptiAAq), 
shows that she was already deceased before that date. 

Smolders (p. 2) notes that the number of texts preserved in the archive 
declines sharply after 133, when the family gained Antinoite citizenship: "From 
AD 133 to 144, no texts are present and the archive never again reaches the 
high numbers ofthe past decades" attributing this change to the family moving 
their main residence to Antinoopolis (37; provisioned by supplies sent from 
Tebtunis by the slave Martilla), where their most important papers would be 
henceforth kept. But this is only a partial explanation ofthe change, since many 
of the papers surviving in the archive from after 133 are of direct relevance to 
Antinoopolis and would be expected to be kept there rather than at Tebtunis. 

A more significant factor is probably that as Herakleia and Herakleides- 
Valerius advanced through middle-age, they became less active in keeping 
their papers, but neither Lysimachos-Didymos nor his brothers had the same 
enthusiasm for preserving family papers as their parents showed in their youth. 
Only when responsibility was taken over by Philosarapis did the additions 
increase in number somewhat, though never again reaching the level kept by 
Herakleia and her husband in their prime. 


(b) The Fourth Generation: 
The Relative Ages of the Children of Lysimachos-Didymos 


Thanks to his Antinoite birth records (33-34), we know that Herakleides- 
Valerius was born precisely on 20/1/151, and that his mother was Ninnarous d. 
Orsenouphis. Judging from the youth of his father (aged 25) and the fact of his 
being named after his paternal grandfather, he must be Lysimachos-Didymos 
and Ninnarous first child. There is no firm evidence for Ninnarous' age, but she 
is unlikely to have been born later than 135 to have a child born in 151, though 
not much after 130, since she bore Didyme in 167 and Philosarapis after that. 


% Her age is attested only by 27, and the time-span of her fertility makes one wonder 
if she may actually have been a couple of years younger than stated there. 
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The subsequent fate of this Herakleides- Valerius is obscure; he is not in- 
cluded in the lease 44 (cf. 45; AD 188-190), where Herakleia precedes her 
siblings Didyme and Philosarapis (which must represent their birth order, 
since it would be expected for Philosarapis to take precedence as the male). 
The absence of Herakleides- Valerius from this land lease could be explained 
because, as the eldest son, he had inherited a different parcel of land from 
that shared between his siblings. But why did not he but Philosarapis keep 
the family archive for that generation? If the archive had passed through his 
possession before Philosarapis took it over, we might expect it to include more 
documents relating to him. 

But the only other (possible) mention is in the census return 48 from 
202/203 (a much-amended draft?), which starts: 


[Aya0Q Aoíuov]t otpa(rny®) Apor[votrov 'Hpak]Ac(8ov uepíóoc n(apà) 
\OdaAgpi[o]v tod Kai/ BiAavrıvöov [[PAav]] 

[kai Piavriwvéov] tod xoi “Hp[dov auplotrépov PiAavrıvöov tod Kal 
Neo 

[voc, xoi OdorJepft]ov tod k[oi Diavri]véov (hand 2?) viod 
Zaparáuuovog tod xai N duuovoc, 

[kai Diocapamsdoc Kai] HpakAs([60v dupotéplov Auotudyou, TOV € 
Avtıvo&ov. 


“To Agathos Daimon, strategos ofthe Arsinoite Herakleides division, from 
\Valerius-/Philantinoos [and Philantinoos]-Herodes, both sons of Philanti- 
noos-Neilammon, and Valerius-Philantinoos (hand 2?) son of Sarapammon- 
Neilammon, [and Philosarapis and] Heraklei[des, both] sons of Lysimachos, 
all five Antinoites.” 


The fact that Valerius-Philantinoos takes precedence in this return implies 
that he was the eldest of the five persons mentioned (he also owned individu- 
ally the other half of the house declared); and we know from PSI 12.1227, a 
copy of his return for the previous census, that he was born in 164. I have no 
doubt that Philosarapis name is correctly restored in line 4, but why is he listed 
before Herakleides if the latter was his elder brother Herakleides-Valerius? 
Van Groningen (p. 7) already mooted the possibility that this Herakleides was 
another, younger, brother, and this would make good sense (there is of course 
no problem in two sons both having the name Herakleides); but in that case, 
why does he not appear among the children of Lysimachos in the lease 44 
(188/189)? 

It is also possible that Herakleides-Valerius grew up incapacitated in some 
way that prevented him taking on his natural role as eldest son, despite sur- 
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viving to at least 203. On balance I think this the more likely alternative, but 
we should not rule out the possibility that he died in childhood, the family 
preserving his birth records out of sentiment, and that the Herakleides in 48 
is another, younger, brother. 

From the census return PSI 12.1227, we know Didyme was born in 167, 
and also that she had married her cousin Valerius-Philantinoos, the only docu- 
mented endogamous marriage in the whole extended family. Since we know 
from 44 that Herakleia was older than both Didyme and Philosarapis (see 
above), she must have been born before 167. Being named after her paternal 
grandmother, she was evidently the couples first-born daughter, and was thus 
most likely born only a few years later than Herakleides- Valerius (i.e. c. 155).% 
The subsequent long gap before Didymes birth suggests that several interven- 
ing children had not survived. 

If Philosarapis was born not long after Didyme (i.e. c. 170), his mother 
would probably have been still in her thirties.” (Strictly speaking, we have 
no confirmation that Ninnarous was the mother of Herakleia, Didyme and 
Philosarapis, but her inclusion in the family tax receipt for 172 (39) makes it 
extremely probable.) Philosarapis married his wife Helene before 201 (48); 
Helene’ age is not given in that census return, but her parents’ ages (her father 
Neilos, 50, and her mother Eudaimonis-Kale, 44), suggest that Helene was 
born around 180, which accords with her husband being about ten years older. 

If, on the other hand, Philosarapis was the oldest son, he must have been 
born before 151 (when his brother Herakleides-Valerius was born), making 
him about thirty years older than Helene, and older than both of his parents- 
in-law. This of course is not impossible, especially if Helene was not Philo- 
sarapis' first wife, but has not previously been suggested in the scholarship to 
my knowledge.” 


® Herakleia was thus almost certainly older than her cousin Valerius-Philantinoos, 
but he precedes her in 44-45 because of being male. Van Groningen' suggested iden- 
tification of Herakleia with the Antinoite citizen living in Tebtunis named Herakleia 
d. Didymos (p. 6; P. Tebt. 2.334), is certainly tempting, and fits well the chronology 
and social milieu; in 200/201, this Herakleia petitioned a centurion complaining that, 
after a lengthy and faultless marriage and the birth of two children, after her parents’ 
death (and despite having received a dowry of 5000 dr.), her husband Hermes had ap- 
propriated and was squandering her entire inheritance. (The subscription is not well- 
preserved, but was apparently written by Herakleia herself.) 

© Though it does not leave Ninnarous many more years of fertility to produce the pu- 
tative younger Herakleides. Note that 44 neither suggests nor implies that Philosarapis 
was actually underage in 188/189, just that he was younger than his sisters and cousins. 

? Van Groningen sees the Kronion identified by his metronym (Artemidora), whose 
landtax Philosarapis paid in 224 (55.12n.), as thelatter's illegitimate son by a concubine; 
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In contrast to Thaubarion, Didyme d. Lysimachos, and especially Her- 
akleia d. Hermes, we know relatively little about the wives of the latest two 
archive-keepers. Ironically, the acquisition of Antinoopolite citizenship freed 
the men of the family from selecting their marriage partners exclusively from 
fellow-members of the elite “6475, since Hadrian granted the Antinoopolites 
the right of epigamia with all Aigyptioi. Ninnarous, wife of Lysimachos-Didy- 
mos, was herself an Antinoopolite citizen apparently only through her mother, 
her father Orsenouphis probably being a villager of Tebtunis."' He is also the 
only known member of the family lineage with an Egyptian name. Neverthe- 
less, Ninnarous was an owner of catoicic as well as other private land (37), so 
her family was not without some wealth. 

Helene, wife of Philosarapis, however, was the daughter of Neilos, a weaver 
from the Arsinoite metropolis. In 202 Neilos and his wife were occupying 
the ancestral *Philosarapis family" house in the Tameion quarter, together 
with Sarapias, the ex-wife of Philosarapis cousin Philantinoos-Herodes, and 
her slaves, while Philosarapis and Helene (and Philantinoos-Herodes and his 
daughter) resided at Antinoopolis (48; unlike these others, Helene is not de- 
scribed as an Antinoopolite citizen). A receipt for hieratic taxes suggests that 
Neilos may have had priestly connections at Tebtunis to augment his income 
(46, AD 195), but this does little to detract from the impression that Philosara- 
pis marriage was motivated by neither wealth nor status.” 

Before concluding that the whole family was on a trajectory of downward 
social mobility, however, we should observe that Philantinoos-Neilammon 
and his descendants seem to have been doing rather better for themselves. 
His wife, Kroniaine-Herakleia, was also an Antinoite citizen (though the name 
Kroniaine betrays her family's origin in Tebtunis), and their elder son Valerius- 
Philantinoos inherited two slaves from his mother in addition to his father's 
freedman (Sarapion, aged 38 in 188, and no doubt an experienced manager).” 


but then one wonders why Philosarapis did not take steps to ensure the son's legitimacy 
by divorcing Helene and marrying Artemidora instead - unless Artemidora too was 
already married. 

7! Implied by 42 (180), where Orsenouphis s. Orsenouphis (presumably Ninnarous 
brother rather than her father, in view ofthe date) was listed among those exempt from 
village taxes because ofthe right of epigamia of Aigyptioi with Antinoeis. I do not share 
Smolders' (p. 3, n. 12) hesitation in attributing 42 to the archive, because of its general 
relevance to the family's status. 

2 Van Groningens (p. 13) surmise that Helene’ beauty was the motive is unprovable 
but would provide an explanation for the hypogamy. 

73 PSI 12.1227 (188): Diodora, aged 42, and her child Kopria aged 15. For the strong 
link of the name Kroniaine (like other Kronos-names) to Tebtunis, see TM Nam 3770. 
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Instead of dividing their inheritance, the sons of Herakleides- Valerius and 
Herakleia had maintained the family estate as a unit, which survived the fric- 
tion caused by Philantinoos-Neilammons use of Martilla, the vilica at Tebtu- 
nis, to secure a loan (37, 38, 40), and even continued to the next generation in 
part." However, Philantinoos-Neilammon seems to have registered the major 
part of his patrimony under his own name before he died.” 

Neilammons elder son Valerius-Philantinoos certainly shared the fam- 
ily residences in Antinoopolis and Arsinoe, and evidently that in Tebtunis 
also, where one of his census declarations was excavated by Bagnani (n. 29 
above). The presence of his other census declarations in the archive (44, 48) 
and his prominence in other family documents alluded to earlier make one 
suspect that he may have taken charge of the family archive after the death of 
Lysimachos-Didymos until his own death ca. 202-205. If his marriage to his 
cousin Didyme was intended to consolidate the family's two main branches, 
this appears to have been frustrated, since it produced no known progeny. 

However, the family was perpetuated by the younger brother Philanti- 
noos-Herodes' two children by different marriages. The first wife, Sarapias d. 
Sabinos, was merely of metropolite status, a divorcee, and considerably older 
than Herodes, but not without wealth (she part-owned three slaves). But be- 
ing already in her forties when she gave birth to Herodes daughter Tyrannis- 
Isidora, he probably feared that she would be unable to give him a son, and 
divorced her in favour of Herakleia-Arsinoe, the daughter of a “Hellene of the 
6475; by whom he fathered Julius-Herodes shortly before his own death.” 
Both children shared their father's property (51; not necessarily equally), and 
before she reached 20, Tyrannis had made a good match to a fellow-citizen of 
Antinoopolis, Diodoros-Isidoros s. Diodoros (SB 14.11714). 


74 44-45 (189-190); 5 ar. at Kerkesoucha Orous shared by the five cousins. This is the 
family's only known possession at Kerkesoucha Orous, which may explain why it was 
leased out and kept undivided. 

75 52; 16 ar. at Talei, presumably originating from the former property of Thaubarion. 
Lysimachos-Didymos must also have inherited an equivalent total area (which he then 
passed on to his son Philosarapis?), but it is uncertain whether or not this included 
the land inherited from his mother attested by 39. Of the two other brothers, Phi- 
losarapis apparently died without issue, but Sarapammon-Neilammon (and his son, 
Valerius-Philantinoos) will also have received a share of the landed property, as he did 
the ancestral house in the metropolis (48). The expression *Neilammon through his 
children” in 52 obliquely acknowledges that not only Neilammon, but also his two sons, 
were deceased; the "children" were actually Neilammon' grandchildren (cf. Smolders, 
p. 3, n. 12). 

7 Philantinoos-Herodes and Sarapias were evidently divorced by 201 (48 with BL 
7:96); see Takahashi (n. 28). 
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The inventory of the movables left to Julius-Herodes by his father pro- 
vides a rare glimpse of the family’s comfortable and evidently well-used, but 
not exactly opulent, household furnishings, linen and kitchenware.” Nor does 
the alimony of 28 dr. per month which Philosarapis as the boy’s guardian sup- 
plied to his mother (implying that mother and son resided with her father’s 
family, not at the Philosarapis family home) seem over-generous, especially 
for the initial years when the boy’s wet-nurse had be fed and clothed as well 
as Julius himself (53). The elaborate provision made for Philosarapis to as- 
sume guardianship of Julius-Herodes, even though his mother and maternal 
grandfather were still alive, testifies not merely to the boy’s material inheritance 
as (apparently) the sole male great-grandchild of Herakleia and Herakleides- 
Valerius, but to the emotional value vested in him by the family as their hope 
of perpetuating a lineage which had survived unbroken in the male line for at 
least eight generations, since before the Roman conquest. 

For ultimately much more threatening to the family’s survival than the low 
birth of Philasarapis wife Helene was that, to the best of our knowledge, the 
marriage was childless. Although earlier generations of the family had ben- 
efitted significantly from the wealth brought by wives, especially Thaubarion 
and Herakleia, into the family, there is no indication that Philosarapis' genera- 
tion in the early third century seriously needed such an input to maintain the 
family's customary level of wealth and status. Although the ostensible discon- 
tinuation of the archive after 224 has probably more to do with the paucity of 
third-century papyri in general from Tebtunis than with any factors affecting 
this family specifically, it seems that at the time that it disappears from the 
historical record, the continuation of the family lineage to the next generation 
was more at risk than at any moment since the premature death of Thaubarions 
first husband Maron left his only child, Herakleides, barely beyond infancy. 


7 1 vegetable pan, 1 chest, 1 glass ball, 1 worn cushion, 1 worn bedcover; ... 1 half- 
worn scarlet cloak, 1 half-worn coloured veil, 1 half-worn [. ..] garment of fine texture 
(?), 1 half-worn cushion, 1 half-worn linen tunic (?), 1 half-worn - blanket, 1 half-worn 
rattle (?), . . . vegetable basket(s?), 1 small basket, . . . new cushions, 1 stone mortar, 
... hollow dishes, . . . hollow trays, . . . censers, .. . glass, . . . censers . . . (49). These 
effects were sold (50), but Tyrannis must have received a similar share, the fate of 
which is unknown; presumably she moved in with her mother Sarapias between her 
father's death and her own marriage. On the terminology for household textiles, see W. 
Clarysse and K. Geens, “Textiles and Architecture in the Graeco-Roman and Byzantine 
Egypt, in A. de Moor and C. Fluck (eds.), Clothing the House: Furnishing Textiles of 
the 1st millennium AD from Egypt and Neighbouring Countries: Proceedings of the 5th 
Conference of the Research Group "Textiles from the Nile Valley" Antwerp, 6-7 October 
2007 (Tielt 2009) 38-47. 
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Afterword 


I hope that this contribution has shown how much important historical 
information still remains to be discovered from the Philosarapis family ar- 
chive. Throughout the eight generations over which we can trace its male lin- 
eage, from Maron s. Lysimachos born under Ptolemaic rule to Julius-Herodes 
growing up as a Roman citizen in the third century, we see a family which 
managed to maintain a remarkably consistent level of wealth despite their 
losses incurred through Herakleides’ position as bibliophylax and the sharing 
of the patrimony between multiple brothers (and sisters) in three successive 
generations. This was achieved in large measure by the input of wealth brought 
by the marriages to heiresses and other wealthy women. However, it must be 
observed that the family never seems to have attained as much wealth as that 
of the descendants of Patron (TM Arch 66) whose estates also lay around Teb- 
tunis, nor are the two families known to have formed any marriage or other 
social connections with each other. 

Much more research remains to be done, especially on the texts them- 
selves (which being predominantly British Library papyri are not freely acces- 
sible online as digital images, though available for consultation in the library); 
both the handwriting and some readings would repay further attention. In 
particular I have been unable to resolve two problems which have a significant 
bearing on the prosopography of the archive: 

(a) the identity of the men named Lysimachos s. Didymos in 2 and 4, and 
thus whether these documents properly belong to the archive. My hunch is 
that both these are somehow connected to the family of Herakleia d. Hermes, 
but so far I have not succeeded in identifying a connection; 

(b) the reliability of van Groningen’s reconstruction of 11i, which pos- 
tulates two persons not otherwise documented in the archive: the childless 
Isidora, and Herakleides and Didyme’s minor son [Didymos]. Given the frag- 
mentary state of the papyrus, it seems hazardous to rely on restorations which 
introduce new persons to the archive unless this is absolutely inevitable. For 
Isidora, the case is far from strong (n. 58 above), but L 7 does seem to contain 
a clear reference to a minor under Herakleides' tutelage who cannot be any 
of his known three offspring.” However, there are other possibilities for the 


78 Cf. n. 22 above. Similar problems of identity arise with Lysimachos s. Didymos, the 
creditor in 6 (cf. Smolders, p. 3, n. 12), although 6 is certainly connected to the archive 
through its debtor, Isidora d. Lysimachos, Didyme’s sister (or sister-in-law; see n. 58 
above), and a serial debtor; 19, 29. 

? Lines 5-7: ën ueo[i]teía — | [navrov t&v o]zapyóvi[ov ss, ] Avoméxo, 
yevop[$]vov ¿r óvó|[uatos Atsbpov] GA [uoc vio0] Lov petà PPoVTIoTod ég[o]0 —. 
BL reports no relevant corrections for this papyrus. See also n. 54 above on this text. 
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child’s identity apart from a late-born son of Herakleides, notably a grandson 
(restoring [vi@vod] or [vim]vod; either a son of Didymarion, or of another 
child who died without leaving other testimony). Van Groningens (p. 6, no. 13; 
cf. 11i.6n.) confidencein the restoration ofthe boy's name as [Didymos] seems 
even more misplaced. Despite the large lacunae, 11i clearly contains important 
information on the family’s financial affairs during Herakleides' office as bib- 
liophylax, and seems a prime candidate for a thorough reappraisal of the text. 
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More Land, More Production, or 
More Taxes? Growth and the Apion Estate 


Ryan McConnell Bowdoin College 


Abstract 
Much of the recent scholarship on the Apion dossier has revolved 
around the extent and composition of the family’s estate in Oxyrhyn- 
chus. This article evaluates the size and production of the Apion estate 
by comparing six accounts from administrative divisions of the estate, 
npootaoiaı, with two estate-wide accounts separated by 45 years in 
the sixth century CE. The results show a significant increase in the 
number of Apion zpootaciat between 542 and 586/587, consistent 
with the increase in the number of new Apion-associated toponyms 
found in papyri from the same period. The analysis also shows that 
the simultaneous increase in the estate-wide cash Arata was due 
to an increase in the amount of land associated with the Apion estate, 
through greater tax collection responsibilities or expanded owner- 
ship, rather than increased tax rates or greater agricultural produc- 
tion as some scholars contend. The number of Apion zpootaoíot 
further allows for more refined estimates of the population under 
the Apions' collection umbrella and ofthe scale of income the Apions 
drew from their lower-level collectors. 


The Oxyrhynchite estate of the Apion family is the most richly docu- 
mented of the early Byzantine period, with a dossier consisting of hundreds of 
papyri spanning from the fifth to the seventh century.’ A small subset of those 
documents are accounts recording target tax and rent collections and local 
expenditures from administrative divisions of the estate called tpootooíot. By 


! P. Sarris, Economy and Society in the Age of Justinian (Cambridge 2006) 131-148, 
gives a useful overview of the historiography of the Apion estate. Recent monographs 
on the estate and its economies include R. Mazza, LArchivio degli Apioni: terra, lavoro 
e proprietà senatoria nell’Egitto tardoantico (Bari 2001), G.R. Ruffini, Social Networks 
in Byzantine Egypt (Cambridge 2008), and T.M. Hickey, Wine, Wealth, and the State in 
Late Antique Egypt (Ann Arbor 2012). 
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comparing the total target collection figures in these accounts with the figures 
in a pair of higher-level accounts it is possible to determine the change in the 
number of zpootactat comprising the Apion estate over time. This compari- 
son shows a significant increase in that number during a forty-five year period 
in the sixth century. The method used to determine the number of npootoaotaı 
also shows that the relative productivity of the different mpootaciat over a 
similar period was uniform. These conclusions significantly narrow the pos- 
sible explanations for the increase in the Apion estate’s revenue over the latter 
halfofthe sixth century, recently a subject of occasionally heated debate among 
scholars working on the dossier.? 

The Apion estates holdings were not contiguous, but a patchwork of ag- 
ricultural land mostly surrounding small hamlets. For collection purposes, 
these hamlets were gathered into administrative groupings called mpootactat. 
Collections and expenditures for each npootaoia were overseen by an agent 
of the estate called a tpovontiic. These zpovontat collected taxes from neigh- 
boring smaller landholders and also rents on land owned by the estate itself, 
usually without noting any distinction between the two. Each account records 
the target receipts, the Anuuora, and actual expenditures, the àvaAópaa, in 
both grain and money for a mpootaoia.* Totals in money and grain are given 
at the ends of these sections, and the final account balance is calculated with 
surplus money noted as having been passed on to an estate tpameCitnc and 
grain to the éuBoAdtap. 

While accounts made by these mpovontat do not offer an estate-wide 
perspective, two higher-level documents are classified summaries of accounts 
from the areas over which the Apion estate had collection responsibilities and 
therefore reflect aggregate collection numbers for the entire Oxyrhynchite es- 


"Ee, T.M. Hickey, “Aristocratic Landholding and the Economy of Byzantine Egypt,’ 
in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine World (Cambridge 2007) 288-308, and P. 
Sarris, "The Early Byzantine Economy in Context: Aristocratic Property and Economic 
Growth Reconsidered,’ Early Medieval Europe 19 (2011) 255-284. 

> The revenues side of the accounts represent anticipated or target collections, with 
missed targets reckoned on the expenditures side. On Apion accounting practices see 
R. Mazza, "POxy. XVI 1911 e i conti annuali dei pronoetai; ZPE 122 (1998) 161-172; 
E.R. Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt (New York 1931); A.C. Johnson and 
L.C. West, Byzantine Egypt: Economic Studies (Princeton 1949); J. Gascou, "Les grands 
domaines, la cité et l'État en Égypte byzantine: recherches d'histoire agraire, fiscale 
et administrative; Travaux et mémoires 9 (1985) 1-90; J. Banaji, Agrarian Change in 
Late Antiquity: Gold, Labour, and Aristocratic Dominance (Oxford 2001) 89-101; and 
Hickey (n. 1). D. Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and Rural Society in Third-Century 
AD Egypt (Cambridge 2007) on the earlier Appianus estate is also instructive for the 
Apion accounts. 
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tate (Fig. 1). POxy. 16.1918 v? from 542 CE gives money \ńupata from the 
estates tpootaota followed by money é&vaA@pata. The introduction to POxy. 
18.2196 from 586/587 CE includes only a brief description and transcriptions 
of ll. 5-6 and 31 of an account on the verso. While a complete edition of POxy. 
18.2196 v^ has yet to appear, Todd Hickey gives a fuller description of its con- 
tents and organization, including an explication of many of the significant 
figures.‘ In that text grain AMuuata are given first, then money Ajupata, and 
finally money àvaAópoxa. Grain dvaAonarta are absent. Both documents clas- 
sify entries by ÉAKG, and both calculate Totale 

The account headings, the classification by &Aíc, and the large size of the 
numbers involved all indicate that the money Anata in the two accounts col- 
late figures for npootaolaı from the entire estate. The number of npootaotaı 
comprising the estate can therefore be determined by dividing the total value 
of the collections from these two high-level accounts by the total value of a 
paradigmatic tpootaota. The first step then is to examine whether there is such 
a thing as a paradigmatic mpootaota, and, if so, to determine its level of pro- 
duction. In other words, what were the levels of production on the zpootactat 
and were they similar from one to the next across space and over time? There 
are six extant mpovontric accounts for which the gross Anuınora in wheat and 
money are extant or can be calculated (Fig. 2). But because the ratio of wheat to 
goldin these collections is not consistent across the different accounts (ranging 
from about 2:1 to more than 11:1 artabae : solidus), it is not possible simply to 
take either the grain Anata or money Ańupata from one rpovontic account 
and compare them with the grain or money Anuynara from the another, nor 


* T.M. Hickey, “An Inconvenient Truth? POxy. 18.2196 v^, the Apion Estate, and 
fiscalité in the Late Antique Oxyrhynchite” BASP 45 (2008) 87-100. On p. 94 some 
digits given for the évaA@pata in the fourth section of the papyrus appear to have been 
transposed in the publication. The number of solidi should read 13,541, not 13,451. 

5 £c: "Ihe helides in POxy. 18.2196.v were presumably part ofa roll or codex in the 
possession of the Apiones’ central management,’ Hickey (n. 4) 92-93. See also POxy. 
16.1918 r^ 20 n. 

° These sections are POxy. 16.1918.1-17 v? and section 3 of POxy 18.2196 as described 
in Hickey (n. 4) 92-93. Hickey (n. 4) 88, 92-93 reads POxy. 18.2196.31 v? as y((v.) 
Anuut ) SÀ) zppo/ AAs&(avópstac) volu.) (uvp.) amp GAA(a) K(epdtia) poaLd”’. 
He understands mppo/ as npo(otaoıWv) or tpo(vonoió&v), rather than tpo(oqopóv), a 
reading which raised doubts already for the editors of POxy. 18.2196. POxy. 16.1918.1 
v? prints MAT npov(ont@v). 

? Line-numbers where these totals appear in the accounts of the zpovontat can be 
found in the "Account" column of Fig. 1. 
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to the Anunora of the estate-wide accounts (Fig. 3).* Instead, it is necessary to 
determine the value of the Ańuuata, cash and wheat combined, of a tpovontnc 
account to see if a suitable paradigmatic production level can be discovered. 

Instances of adaeratio, the practice of using money to pay obligations 
reckoned in units of grain, give the conversion rate between grain and solidi. 
POxy. 16.1909, a document of the late sixth century, has adaeratio at the rate 
of 10 artabae to the solidus using the same standards of artaba and solidus as 
the Anata in the npovontng accounts. Applying this rate to value the wheat 
collections in solidi and then adding that figure to the money collections yields 
the total value of produce on the zpootaoia and allows for an apples-to-apples 
comparison of the different npootaotaı. Other prices of wheat are attested in 
Oxyrhynchus, mostly ranging from 9 to 13 artabae to the solidus, though the 
standards of solidus and artaba vary or are unspecified.’ There does not appear 
to be a consistent upward or downward trend over time in the rates and ap- 
plying the different rates from the range attested in the papyri has a relatively 
small effect on the final results (Fig. 4)." 

At the rate from POxy. 16.1909, five of the six npovonthg accounts for 
which final money and wheat Aia are available, dating from the 550s to 
the 590s, have total values of between 750 and 830 solidi, with an average of 
just under 800 solidi (Fig. 5).'' POxy. 16.1914 is an outlier at 517.25 solidi. Its 
figures, however, come from the calculations determining the surplus at the 
end of the account, after several deductions not present in the other accounts 
had already been made, so this number is probably low.” The consistency ofthe 
other figures does, therefore, permit us to discuss a paradigmatic npootaoía 


*'These differing ratios might be explained by variability in the frequency of adaera- 
tio, crop selection, and access to markets among the inhabitants of different locations 
associated with the estate. Given such variability, from the estate' perspective the total 
output of a given npootooía would have been key rather than the particular composi- 
tion of its contributions. 

? See Johnson and West (n. 3) 177 for a list of prices, to which can be added POxy. 
55.3805.46-47 with 10 2/3 and 10 artabae to the Alexandrian solidus; and P.Oxy. 
51.3628.11 and 25 with 13:1, and 1. 40 with 12:1, in unspecified standards. POxy. 
55.3804.184-185 n. discusses an outlier rate of 24:1, which appears in a charitable rather 
than commercial context. 

10 See n. 11, 15, and 17. 

1 The standard deviation is about 27, or 3% of the mean. Including POxy. 16.1914 
would drop the average to a comparable 750 solidi. Assuming the high end ofthe adae- 
ratio spectrum, 13:1, would drop the average to 730 solidi with a standard deviation 
of about 42, or 696 of the mean; assuming the low end, 9:1, would raise the average to 
830 solidi. See Fig. 4. 

2 Cf. POxy. 18.2195 and 19.2243a. 
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Figure 2: Collections in cash and wheat from the six extant zpovontnc accounts 


Anunora in Cash and Kind 


16.1914 16.1911 16.1912 55.3804 18.2195 19.2243a 


B artabae solidi 


Figure 3: Ratio of artabae to the solidus in the six extant npovontng accounts 


Ratio of Artabae to the Solidus 
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16.1914 16.1911 16.1912 55.3804 18.2195 19.2243a 


and to peg the target collection from the paradigmatic mpootaoia at a value of 
about 800 solidi per year. The same procedure can be applied to the aggregate 
Anata in POxy. 18.2196 v^, the later of the two estate-wide documents, to 
determine a total value.? Doing so yields just over 29,400 solidi for the entire 


5 Money Anppata in POxy. 18.2196 v^ are at 1. 31, following the reading in Hickey (n. 
4) 92: yi(v.) Anuu( ) (1) zppo/ AAe&(avépsíac) vo(p.) (uvp.) a/npif GAA(a) K(epdrıa) 
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account." Dividing this total by the paradigmatic average of 800 gives a figure 
of about 37 mpootactat in 586/587." 

Based on the entries in POxy. 16.2032, an account of payments to the estate 
from 540/1, Ruffini counts contributions from zpovontat for 16 npootaotaı, 
the minimum possible number of zpootaoíot administered by the Apion es- 
tate at that time.'5 Dividing the Ańupata from the earlier estate-wide account, 
POxy. 16.1918 v5, by the value of the paradigmatic mpootaota gives a similar 
figure of about 18 mpootaotat in 542." A comparison with the 37 mpootactat 
of the later estate-wide account shows more than a two-fold increase over that 
45-year period. The two estate-wide accounts, however, may not be strictly 
comparable since grain figures are absent from the earlier POxy. 16.1918 v°.' 
The more grain (if any) we assume was omitted from the earlier document, 
the more modest the level of expansion by the time of the later document. But 
even if an amount of grain proportional to that in the later POxy. 18.2196 v^ is 
assumed to have been collected - a reasonable high-end estimate since ratios 
in the lower-level accounts do not trend either upwards or downwards over 
time - but for some reason omitted from the earlier account, then there were 
still nearly a third more Apion zpootaoiat in 586/587 than there were 45 years 
before.” Based on this analysis, the increase in the number of mpootaota as- 
sociated with the Apion estate from the 540s to the end of the century falls in 


poaLd'. Grain AMuuata are given as line 4 of section 1 in Hickey (n. 4) 88: yi(v.) ó(uo0) 
ot(tov) (op (uup.) ı kai n/ wısL. 

14 (108,816.5 cancellus artabae + 10) + 18,512 solidi + (191.75 carats + 24). This ex- 
cludes collections made from villages separate from the mpootaotat. 

15 This number assumes a consistent adaeratio rate of 10:1 for all accounts. Assum- 
ing instead the maximum difference in the rates of adaeratio between the higher- and 
lower-level accounts gives 32 and 42 npootaoío at either extreme. 

16 Ruffini (n. 1) 106-108 notes four repeated names in this list, reducing the count 
from the 20 given in Hardy (n. 3) 82. 

1 The total ofthe money Anata is given at P Oxy. 16.1918 v? 12: (yiveron) p(vopidc) o/ 
ótke s’ un’. This number again assumes a consistent adaeratio rate of 10:1. Assuming 
the maximum difference in the rates of adaeratio gives 17 and 20 mpootaota at either 
extreme. 

18 That grain &voA.ó poca are absent from P Oxy 18.2196 v^ and grain is absent entirely 
from 16.1918 v? might indicate the documents were drafts or meant to aid in drawing up 
other documents rather than final products. The figures they contain nevertheless offer 
a baseline for comparing the scale of collections made on the Apion estate as a whole. 

? It is also possible that POxy. 16.1918 v? reflects total collections, with the grain 
having been wholly converted through adaeratio. 
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the range of 30 to 100%.” This increase tracks closely the surge in new Apion- 
associated toponyms that can be seen between the 540s and 590s.?! 


Figure 4: The total values of the accounts assuming the high and low ends of 
range of adaeratio in the sixth century 


Date Account Total value at low and high ratios 
of artabae to solidus 
POxy at9:1 at 13:1 
556 16.1914 532.18 486.30 
557 16.1911 815.41 763.81 
566 16.1912 858.43 723.68 
566 55.3804 815.41 763.81 
576 18.2195 800.19 663.13 
590 19.2243a 864.15 753.20 
586/587 18.2196 v? 30610.71 26890.49 


Having an idea of the number of zpootactat on the estate also permits 
estimates of the population from which the Apions made their collections. 
Examining the names and groups appearing in zpovontü accounts and using 
generally accepted demographic multipliers, Ruffini estimates that the average 
population of a single tpoctaoía was about 631 men, women, and children. 
Based on the figure of 16 mpootacta from P Oxy. 16.2032, he calculates a low- 
end population of about 10,000 residents in 540/541 CE.” The mpootactat 
numbers offered here indicate that by 586/587, when POxy. 18.2196 v^ was 
composed, the population from which the Apion estate made collections had 
grown to more than 23,000. 


2 The 16 npootacíat in POxy. 16.2032, consonant with the 18 expected from the 
figures in POxy. 16.1918 v? before possible missing grain collections, makes the higher 
end ofthe range somewhat preferable. Atthe 28th International Congress of Papyrology 
in 2016, Amin Benaissa presented an unpublished Apion account recording the greatest 
number of named npootaoío yet attested. 

^ Ruffini (n. 1) 123 (Table 11), relying on data from Mazza (n. 1) 20-38 (Tabella 
A). This rise cannot be attributed only to increasing numbers of documents from the 
period; see Ruffini (n. 1) 122 (Table 10), relying on data from Mazza (n. 1) 20-38 (Tabella 
A). 

? Ruffini (n. 1) 118. 
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The npootaotaı numbers also clarify the scale of income the Apions de- 
rived from the collection arrangements with their zpovontat. POxy. 1.136 
from 583 is a contract for anpovontng, stipulating that he was to pay the estate 
12 solidi and an additional 15% of the wheat Auuata for the privilege of col- 
lection. The consistency of the upata from various zpootaciat suggests that 
the sphere of responsibility for a mpovontng was determined by the expected 
Anata, rather than, say, the number of hamlets or people involved. Because 
each npootaoía had similar expected revenue, the fee the estate could expect 
to extract from the npovontng in exchange for the privilege of collection should 
also be similar. This similarity argues in favor of generalizing from POxy. 1.136, 
since the excess amount beyond the target Añuuata that the collector could ex- 
tract should track the level of the Anata. In other words, more excess could 
be extracted from a richer set of hamlets than a poorer set, but because the 
produce of each set is more or less the same across time and space, we should 
expect the amount each mpovontiic paid to the estate was nearly the same. If 
this contract is taken to be standard, then the scale of the benefits the estate 
received from their zpovontat can be estimated by multiplying its figures by 
the number of mpootaota. For each of the zpovontat the estate employed it 
could expect to receive 12 solidi in gold each year: total 444 solidi in 586/587.” 
Even more significant is the additional 15% of wheat the zpovontat were to 
contribute to the collections. 1596 of the total amount of wheat to be collected 
by the zpovontat in 586/587 was some 16,322 artabae, worth more than 1,632 
solidi at the adaeratio rate in POxy. 16.1909. This gives as a grand total in 
586/587 of contributions worth more than 2,073 solidi paid by npovontoí to 
the Apions, or about 7% of the estate’s total target unata for that year. 

Along with an increase in the number of zpootaotaı from which the 
Apions collected and in the number of Apion-associated toponyms, there was 
about a 30% increase in the money Añuuata over the 45 years between POxy. 
16.1918 v^ and 18.2196 v^, the two estate-wide accounts. Hickey lays out several 
possible explanations for this increase in the money collections: investment 
and increased productivity, the acquisition of more land (i.e., more rental in- 
come), expansion of fiscal obligations (i.e., the number of people whose taxes 
the Apions collected), or increases in tax levels.” 

The stability of the overall value of the tpootacta indicates that produc- 
tion levels were relatively uniform and remained consistent over the course of 
more than thirty years. Increased productivity from animal driven mechani- 
cal irrigation would have led to progressively higher Anunora per tpootacta 


23 12 solidi x 18 mpootactat = 216 solidi in 542; 12 x 37 = 444 in 586/587. 
^ Hickey (n. 4) 99. Sarris (n. 1) and Banaji (n. 3) argue in favor of the first explana- 
tion. 
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inconsistent with the foregoing results. Uniform productivity also militates 
against tax increases as an explanation, since higher taxes would likewise have 
caused the Anuınarta per tpootaota to rise with the aggregate. Even if the estate 
reduced its rents in proportion to a tax increase on the property it owned, 
which is unlikely, higher taxes would still have resulted in higher total Ajupata 
in the npovonrng accounts over time because entries in the high- and low- 
level accounts show that the estate made some collections strictly for taxes 
from inhabitants of villages and from smaller landowners.” This leaves land 
acquisition or the expansion of fiscal obligations as possible explanations for 


Figure 5: The total value of the six extant mpovontrs accounts calculated using 
the adaeratio rate in POxy. 16.1909 


Total Value of the IIpootootau in Solidi 
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the estate’s increased revenue. 

In more general terms, estate-wide cash Anata could have increased 
either by getting more out of the land associated with the estate or by associat- 
ing more land with the estate (or both). Only associating more land with the 
estate can also explain the increase in the number of zpootaotat, the stability 
of production on the npootaotaı, and the increase in the number of Apion- 


3 Mechanical irrigation was likely introduced before the Apions rose to promi- 
nence. See D. Bonneau, Le régime administratif de l'eau du Nil dans l'Égypte grecque, 
romaine et byzantine (Leiden 1993) 105-115 and Hickey (n. 4) 100 and n. 61. 

% E.g., collections from ou in the upper level accounts and collections dep iôtac 
yfic at POxy. 55.3804.92, 16.1911.22, 16.1912.87, 16.2032.10, 29, and 31; on which see 
Hardy (n. 3) 53. 
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associated toponyms. Collecting rent on more land or collecting taxes for a 
greater area are therefore the likeliest explanations for the rise in the Apion 
estates collections between 542 and 586/587 CE. 

The question remains, however, whether Apion expansion in the sixth 
century should be attributed more to outright ownership or wider tax col- 
lection responsibility. Because the accounts from the estate are for collection 
of both rents and taxes and no distinction is usually made in the accounts as 
to which is which, it is not possible to determine whether one or the other is 
responsible for the lion's share ofthe increase. The related question of why rents 
and taxes are difficult to distinguish in the accounts at all is perhaps easier to 
answer. There was little distinction between taxes and rents in the accounts 
because there was little distinction between them in reality for the Apions in 
the operation of their estate. Landowners, though responsible for taxes on the 
land they owned, would price the associated taxes into the rent they charged 
a tenant, so that by collecting rent they were in effect also collecting taxes." 
Moreover, the Apions appear to have preferred to make their collections using 
a revenue farming system in which collectors, such as the mpovontat, would 
pay a fee for the right to collect and then “recoup their investments and make 
a profit on what they [were] legally entitled to collect - and often on what they 
[could] get away with collecting beyond that??? POxy. 58.3958 is a contract 
between the estate and a collector of urban rents in Oxyrhynchus. The collector 
is to pay the estate 125 solidi for the right to collect from some of the estates 
urban holdings, that is, he is employed under a revenue farming system. The 
npovonths contract in POxy. 1.136 in which the collector is to pay the estate 
for the right to collect, suggests that the npovontat were employed under a 
similar system to collect rents and taxes on and around the estate. 

The insignificance of the distinction between rents and taxes in the 
mpovontiic accounts (excepting special cases) stems also from the orientation 
of the higher estate bureaucracy, where documents like POxy. 16.1918 v? and 
18.2196 v? would have been drawn up. Just as the zpovontat collected revenue 
on behalf of the Apions, the Apions collected taxes for land they owned and 
from neighboring landowners on behalf of the state.” The non-tax rights to 
land owned by the estate were also held by the Apions, so that they rented out 
the rights to the produce (tenant farming) and the other productive assets on 
the land, such as mills, oil presses, dovecotes, and irrigation machines, along 


” On leased land, the Apions were able to pass tax burden for which they were 
ultimately responsible onto someone else through higher lease rates, an arrangement 
known as an indirect tax. 

8M. Levi, Of Rule and Revenue (Berkeley 1988) 72. 

? '[hisis the fiscal participation model proposed in Gascou (n. 3). 
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with the tax collection rights.” Once the right of tax collection had been con- 
ferred upon the Apions and the amount they were obligated to pay the state 
settled, all the collections they made on this land were bound for the same 
coffers, irrespective of whether the particular collection right was for taxes or 
for other revenues, or from land they owned or land they did not own. From 
those coffers the tax liability for which the Apions were responsible was paid 
to the state. Once the outlay had been made to acquire the right to collect a 
tax, that right was just another valuable asset associated with a piece of land, 
like wheat, grapes, or rents from mills and dovecotes. 


3 Several such examples are in POxy. 55.3804. 
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Kleine Beobachtungen zu P.Oxy. 16.1925! 


In der Lexikographie der griechischen Papyri gibt es immer noch genug 
„Rätsel“, die es zu lösen gilt. In der vorliegenden Miszelle soll einem bisher in 
den wichtigsten Wórterbüchern der griechischen Sprache nicht als Adjektiv 
belegten Wort mpoaotitns nachgegangen werden, dazu einem ôeApivépiov 
genannten Schlüssel für einen Abtritt, der sonst nicht als solcher belegt ist. 
Beide Wórter begegnen in POxy. 16.1925, einer Liste aus dem 7. Jh., deren 
Titel lautet: + yv(Goic) okeu&v diapdp(wv) &vecy»0&(vtov) Ev TO npoaotí(o 
(I. poaoceío), „t Verzeichnis der verschiedenen Gegenstände, die im Gutshof 
verwendet worden sind“. 


dehwdpiov 


Von einer bestimmten Art Schlüssel für den Abtritt in der Gestalt eines 
Delphins ist die Rede in POxy. 16.1925.37 (kai Ev tats xpetatc KA<e>18(tov) 
Ht[o]t 6£Aptwáp(tov), „und im Abtritt ein Schlüssel und zwar einer in Gestalt 
eines [kleinen] Delphins“). Das Wort deAtvdptov hat aber bis heute in dieser 
Bedeutung noch nicht den Weg in die gángigen Worterbiicher der griechi- 
schen (und byzantinischen) Sprache (LSJ, Lampe oder LBG) gefunden. 

Im DGE (ahnlich im neuen Brill Dictionary of Ancient Greek) findet sich 
aufterpapyrologisches deApıvapıov als „pequeño delfin“ (kleiner Delphin) aus 
Hero, Automatopoetica (De automaticis im TLG) 27.2: kavoAofóv oavida 
Eypaya tà scApıvapıa, Aka Poopo, Kal TEPIETELOV xoi zepiepptvnoa 
Tv &KTO¢ ypauımv. Husson? hat das Stichwort nicht. 

rom POxy. 16.1925.37 ist das einschránkende und beschreibende „und 
zwar": ein Schlüssel und zwar einer in der Gestalt eines kleinen Delphins. 


! G. Poethke (Berlin) sei herzlich gedankt für seine Hilfe bei der Literaturbeschaffung 
und für nützliche Hinweise. Das BASP-Team hat wertvolle Überlegungen beigetragen. 

2 G. Husson, OIKIA. Le vocabulaire de la maison privée en Égypte d'après les papyrus 
grecs, Paris 1983. 
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npoootirng 


okdAn EvA(tvn?) tod mpoaotitov rop heißt es in POxy. 16.1925.42; es 
ist die Rede von einer (ursprünglichen) Pferderennbahn bzw. einem „Zirkus“ 
(so auch im Chronicon Paschale) „in der Vorstadt“ / „auf einem Gutshof“ 
außerhalb der Stadt. 

I. Fikhman? beschäftigt sich mit Pferderennbahnen, erwähnt aber POxy. 
16.1925 nicht. A. Puk* hingegen macht eine Erwähnung des öffentlichen Hip- 
podroms in Oxyrhynchos und sagt auch, daß es daneben private Einrichtun- 
gen gegeben habe. 

In den Papyri gibt es (nach DDbDP, Stand 1/2016) drei Belege von 
mpoaotitns: POxy. 16.1925.42 und POxy. 58.3941.19 und 21 (604/5 n.Chr.): 


19 [Aop]]uoc Biktwp zpoaotít(nc) 


Bei LSJ gibt es einen Beleg für das Substantiv aus Stephanus von Byzanz 
(s.v. Qotu); das Revised Suppl. nennt noch den Beleg aus POxy. 58.3941.19. 
npoaotitng „klingt“ in Z. 19 und 21 dort fast schon wie ein Beiname bzw. eine 
Herkunftsbezeichnung. 

An einigen, zufällig ausgewählten Begriffen können wir uns dem 
npoaotirng in POxy. 16.1925.42 grammatisch nähern. Diese Beispiele zeigen, 
daß Begriffe auf -ttn¢ sowohl Substantive als auch Adjektive sein können. 


oknvitnc: Vgl. LSJ (+ Revised Suppl.): kann Substantiv („dweller in tents“) 
und Adjektiv (,,dwelling in tents") sein. Kein Beleg im DDbDP. Unter den viel- 
en Belegen im TLG drückt wohl am besten eine Stelle bei Diodoros Sikeliotes / 
Diodorus Siculus (3.10.3.5) die Wertigkeit des Begriffs oxnvitat aus: voudösg 
xai oxnvitat. Von Xxnvitoi Apafes spricht schließlich nicht nur Eustathios 
von Thessalonike*. 


xtinvítnc (zu ktñvoc): Kein Beleg im DDbDP. Neun Belege gibt es allerd- 
ings für den &ıktnvitng (Belege von 3 Jh. n.Chr.). Im LSJ ist für éauctnvitns 
(„drover,“ „Viehhirt“) nur ein papyrologischer Beleg angegeben (P Flor. 2.126, 
255 n.Chr.: bei LSJ falso 1.26) und ein Hinweis auf eine Glosse. 


3 Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft im spátantiken Ägypten. Kleine Schriften von Itzhak F. 
Fikhman, hrsg. v. A. Jórdens unter Mitarbeit von W. Sperling, Stuttgart 2006, S. 131. 

* A. Puk, Das rómische Spielewesen in der Spátantike, Berlin/Boston 2014, S. 140, 
Anm. 332, S. 169f. besonders mit Anm. 88. 

>In K. Müller, Geographi Graeci minores, vol. 2, Paris 1861: Eustathius Thessalonicen- 
sis, Commentarium in Dionysii periegetae orbis descriptionem 936.9. 
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Im LSJ begegnet der kmvitnc nur im mythologischen Zusammenhang 
(Theseus). Im TLG gibt es lediglich 12 Belege, die den kınvirng aber als real 
existierenden Beruf zeigen, z.B. in den Acta Xanthippae et Polyxenae (sub auc- 
tore Onesimo)‘, sectio 33.9: 6 6 KtTHVITHS NKoAoVdsı Boûv Kai Aéyov. 


Cevyirnc: Der Gevytrng ist seit Platon und Aristoteles belegt (vgl. TLG). 
Die Cevytvoa stellen ursprünglich die dritte Klasse der Bürger Athens dar (vgl. 
LSJ). Spáter wird er als eines der vielen Begriffe für Bauer und Ackersmann 
verwendet, allerdings überraschend selten; die meisten der Nennungen im 
TLG beziehen sich auf die genannte athenische Klasseneinteilung. 

Der Cevyttne ist also der , Ackersmann", der im LBG allerdings nur in ei- 
nem Sprichwort des Maximos Planudes (um 1300) begegnet’; ein NikóAaoc 6 
Zevyirnc tritt uns in der Urkunde 18.24 des Zographou-Klosters (1300 n.Chr.) 
entgegen*. Im PLP 3.6555 finden wir den NıxöAoog Zevyítng noch unter der 
alten Bezeichnung AZog 36. Ein Zevyitnc 6 Apyupög begegnet uns auch in 
einer weiteren Athos-Urkunde?. Im DDbDP ist Gevytrng nicht nachgewiesen. 


Wosendorf Johannes Diethart 


° M.R. James, Apocrypha anecdota, Cambridge 1893. 

? Die Sprichwörtersammlung des Maximus Planudes, erläutert von E. Kurtz, Leipzig 
1886, 17.3: H Den ñ Cevyitne: „Entweder Priester oder Ackersmann“. Dortselbst wird 
auch ngr. Cevydc erwähnt. 

* C. Pavlikianov, The Mediaeval Greek and Bulgarian Documents of the Athonite Mo- 
nastery of Zographou, Sofia 2014. 

? Acta Monasterii Lavrae, Nota falsa de possessionibus Lavrae in Lemno, App. 18.38 
(spátbyz.). 
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P.Haun. 3.67 


The first three lines of this order from AD 398 are presented as follows 
in the edition: 


Quac. 
za póoyov sic tà yia uaptóp<>a na T[.]....oícov åptáßacóktó, XAoyavo- 
onépuou GpréBas úo, (ytv.) ctt(ov) (dpr.) n, Aax(avoonéppov) (àpr.) B u(óvac) 

The date in line 4 is according to the era of Oxyrhynchus, which is there- 
fore the provenance of the papyrus. The same Phileas issued the order P.Mich. 
15.727, which is therefore also from Oxyrhynchus rather than from the Cy- 
nopolite nome mentioned in the text. 

In the lacuna to the right of line 1 of the Copenhagen papyrus (not indi- 
cated in the edition) is the addressee, which may or may not be the one ad- 
dressed in the Michigan papyrus. The translation in the improved edition of 
the Copenhagen papyrus in Christian Oxyrhynchus” reads: 


“Phileas [to N.N. ... greeting]. Supply to the holy Martyrium of Apa 
T... eight artabae of grain (and) two artabae of vegetable seeds, total 
8 artabae of grain, 2 artabae of vegetable seed, only? 


The editors of Christian Oxyrhynchus do not address the real problem in 
the text, because they continue to treat the plural tà üyıa naprup<ı>a as if it 
were a singular, just as the ed.princ. The ed.princ. and the editors of Christian 
Oxyrhynchus do this because it would be odd to have multiple martyria named 
for one martyr. But this is the wrong way out of the problem. 

What neither the ed.princ. nor the editors of Christian Oxyrhynchus no- 
ticed is that the order, as understood and translated by them, does not identify 
the intended recipient of the 8 art. of grain and the 2 art. of vegetable seed. I 
think Ga T[.].... is that intended recipient. The name is in the dative (to tell 
from the plate in the ed.princ. it ends in an iota). The expression eic tà Oo 
pa própia refers to the ultimate intended recipients, the holy martyria which 


1 L.H. Blumell and T.A. Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus (Waco, TX 2015) no. 124. 

! There is an odd space preceding the iota. On a scan kindly provided to me by Kim 
Ryholt, I would read the letter preceding the space as an omega and the letter preceding 
that as a tau. The letter preceding the tau in the lacuna must have been a sigma, given the 
way the tau is shaped. Before that there is ample room for another letter in the lacuna. 
The editors read a tau before the lacuna, but it seems more like a pi, because the hori- 
zontal ofthe presumed tau would not extend far enough to the left. If all my readings in 
this footnote are accepted, the name can be restored as ära II[t0] t@. There is a roughly 
contemporary (abba) Pistos in the Apophthegmata Patrum (with just one anecdote in 
the various collections), and there are several more ecclesiastics named Pistos in the 
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will get their allowances through Apa T." The correct translation is therefore: 
"Supply for (gic) the holy martyria to (dative) Apa T ...” If it had been a sin- 
gular martyrium, Apa T would have been its priest. But given that the (plural) 
martyria in Oxyrhynchus (without further specification) are targeted by the 
order, the intermediary can only be the bishop of Oxyhrynchus.? Apa T can 
be added to the already crowded roster of bishops of Oxyrhynchus from the 
late fourth century (Hieracion in the Greek Historia Monachorum in Aegypto 
5.6 [ca. 395] and Apa Apphou of the Coptic Life [ca. 400], nos. 166 and 167 in 
Christian Oxyrhynchus). 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


earlier fourth century (see Smith-Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography 4 [1887] 
s.n.). The Upper Egyptian name Ilıotwi (attested, e.g., at Edfu) is inappropriate here. 
” Such intermediaries were probably also identified in the lacunae of P Oxy. 82.5333.2, 
5, and 6. 
5 Perhaps Ga also works better for a bishop than for a martyr at this relatively early 
date. See T. Derda and E. Wipszycka, "L'emploi des titres abba, apa et papas dans l'Égypte 
byzantine,’ JJP 24 (1994) 23-56. 
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Opérations comptables dans un ordre de paiement arabe: 
apropos de P. Vindob. inv. A.P. 3172 


Dans un article récemment publié, P.M. Sijpesteijn édite un intéressant 
petit ordre de paiement qui vient accroitre le nombre, déjà important, de do- 
cuments de ce type. L émetteur de l'ordre précise qu'il faudra verser un quart 
de qist d'huile d'olive (zayt Filasin) à un gulàm («jeune esclave» ou «garcon» ). 
Lobjet du message se termine, comme dans les autres ordres de paiement, par 
la formule "in šā Ilah («si Dieu le veut»), suivie du nom du scribe, un certain 
Muhammad, d'une date et de la formule pieuse hasbunä llah wa-nim al-wakil 
(«Dieu nous suffit et quel protecteur il fait»). 


À la L 3, leditrice lit la séquence Apol wa-htasib min dalik, qu'elle 
traduit par «and debit (to him) of that». En dehors de la conjonction wa- et du 
démonstratif dalik, la lecture semble douteuse. Tout d'abord, on remarquera 
que la forme VIII du verbe hasaba nest pas clairement identifiable dans le 
rasm. Pour sen convaincre, on comparera par exemple le tracé de ce qui serait 
dans notre texte wa-htasib avec la graphie qu'adopte cette méme forme verbale 


dans P Cair. Arab. 5.329.5 po, ou encore dans P World, p. 152, a.3 ah, 
Par ailleurs, on notera que la ligature supposée entre l'impératif ihtasib et la 
préposition min ne correspond guere à la dynamique de lécriture arabe de 
cette époque. En outre, on doit constater que le verbe ihtasaba, pour lequel les 
lexicographes enregistrent bien le sens de «compter» ou «porter en compte», 
ne se construit jamais avec la préposition min.' Dans les documents égyptiens, 
en particulier, où la forme VIII de hasaba est bien attestée" il se construit uni- 


4 P.M. Sijpesteijn, «Making the Private Public: A Delivery of Palestinian Oil in Third/ 
Ninth-Century Egypt», Studia Orientalia Electronica 2 (2014) 74-91 (uniquement ac- 
cessible en ligne à l'url http://ojs.tsv.fi/index.php/StOrE/article/view/41377). 

5 Léditrice lit zayt Filastini («de l'huile palestinienne»), mais je ne vois pas de yd final 
caractéristique de la nisbation. Je lis zayt Filastin («de l'huile de Palestine»), comme 
dans le billet inédit P.Utah inv. 707 où je lis bismi llah al-rahman al-rahim | wa-qist zayt 
| Filastin | ma‘a dinar | © («Au nom de Dieu, le clément, le miséricordieux. Et un qist 
d'huile de Palestine ainsi qu'un dinàr»). 

16 Cf. entre autres Kazimirski, Dictionnaire 1, p. 423b-424a, Lane, Lexicon, 2, p. 565- 
566 et Dozy, Supplément 1, p. 284. 

7 On le rencontre principalement en contexte comptable: cf. PCair.Arab. 2.113.3 
(ot il faut certainement corriger l'impératif ihsab bihd en ihtasib biha); 5.302.8; 329.5; 
351.8 (cf. la correction dans W. Diem, «Philologisches zu arabischen Dokumenten. II. 
Dokumente aus der Sammlung der Egyptian Library in Kairo», Zeitschrift für Ara- 
bische Linguistik 56 [2012] 27-78, en part. 73-75); 357.2 (cf. la correction dans Diem, 
«Philologisches», 77); 358.3 (cf. la correction dans Diem, «Philologisches», 77); PPrag 
Arab. 84.4 et 85.4; et P. World, p. 152, 3. Il est également utilisé en contexte religieux: cf. 
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quement avec la préposition bi- introduisant la chose comptabilisee'* et avec 
li-,? "ila? ou ‘ala?! régissant la personne au nom de qui une somme est créditée. 
Il parait donc difficile d'adhérer à la lecture qui a été proposée. 


Que faut-il lire en ce cas? Je déchiffrerais la séquence vol; wa-hsab 
(«porte en compte»), la forme I de hasaba, bien attestée dans les papyrus, entre 
autres dans les ordres de paiement.” Je reconnais ensuite dans le rasm Á le 
mot taman («prix»), dont le tracé est trés semblable à celui que lon rencontre 
dans P.Berl.Arab. 2.40 passim; P.Marchands 1.4.7, 5.10 et 6.5. Il faut donc lire 
l'ensemble de la fin de la 1. 3 wa-hsab taman dalik («et comptabilise le prix de 
cela»). La correction que je propose a une implication trés concréte en terme 
de comptabilité: il ne s'agissait pas d'imputer 1/4 de qist d'huile en nature, mais 
bien den imputer le prix, soit environ 2 1/2 dinars,? dans la comptabilité. Ces 
opérations ne sont pas sans rappeler les pratiques comptables attestées dans les 
archives de l'intendant agricole de Théadelphie, Heröninos (floruit 249-268), 
qui avait l'habitude de comptabiliser en argent les débours en nature, méme 
quand une opération n'avait pas engagé de numéraire*. 


Princeton University Naim Vanthieghem 


P.Marchands 2.17.2, 20.3-4 et P.Camb.Michael.Pap. inv. A 560 (publié dans Y. Ràgib, 
«Une lettre familiale rédigée en 102/721», AnIsl 45 [2011] 273-284). On notera enfin 
que dans PERF 576 verso, 9 (édité dans L. Reinfandt, «Leinenhandler im Herakleopo- 
lites in arabischer Zeit: P.Vindob. A.P. 15021 [PERF 576]», BASP 44 [2007] 97-123), 
ce n'est pas la forme VIII qui est utilisée, mais la forme I du verbe. 

18 C£. entre autres P.Cair.Arab. 5.329.5 et 351.8. 

1 Cf. PCair.Arab. 5.302.7. 

? Cf. PCair.Arab. 5.357.2. 

2! Cf. PCair.Arab. 5.358.3. 

2 Cf. PCair. Arab. 5.356.5-6 Ihsab li-Abi Qir ibn Türus | ‘anni dinar wähid mitqal. 

3 Le prix peut être établi grace à un document contemporain, P Berl. Arab. 2.40, qui 
sera trés prochainement réédité dans un article de Y. Ragib à paraitre dans les Annales 
Islamologiques. A la 1. 6, qui a été mal lue par le premier éditeur, 1/8 de qist d'huile 
palestinienne coüte 1 1/4 dinar. 

4 Sur cette question, voir J. Bingen, «Héroninos, Théadelphie et son vin», CdE 63 
(1988) 367-378; id., «Le P. Prag. II 204 et la comptabilité des phrontides de type héro- 
ninien», CdÉ 71 (1996) 122-128. 
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The Problematic Occurrence of the Greek Term 
Coyóv/Coyóc in a Coptic Wine List 


The Greek term Coyóv/Coyóc is used with a variety of meanings, such 
as the yoke of a plough or carriage,” (metaphorically) the yoke of slavery,” a 
coachmans seat(?)," a monetary standard,” a pair,” and a measure of land.” 
In some cases, the meaning is not obvious, as in P.Cair.Zen. 3.59484.13-14: 
&néOnkev Ent tov Coyóv koi TOV otipova (the “yoke” of a loom?)?! 


25 POxy. 48.3407.3-6: onovddoute tv taupeAótnv [ETA TOV LOGYOV Kal TOD Coyot 
Kai oxyowío(v) adtdv ééerdos (I &EgAóca); PCorn. 4.9-11: Kataoksdooı Cuyóv 
Augen Kai Köpıvov; P Michael. 18.1: Cvydv ot6npoóv; P Fay. 121.3-6: eb notfjosic 
600c Odnotetvar eic tov Coydv adtod Cuyddecpov kawóv otepgóv; SB 20.14197 v^ 
3.46-47: En sic obpow Lvy@v avtAntikOv; SB 26.12381.33: tun) Coy(o0) kmvóv 
avrantık@v; SB 18.13127.8: BaotaLo[v]teg tod Cuyods Kal tac éxvotatas. 

% M.Chr. 63.10-11: do0dAo[v Coyóv &Aev]0Épot; mpoodmtovtec; P.Cair.Masp. 
1.67120.11: kai dnayayety eic óëoukucov Coyóv; PKöln 3.157.9-14: kat&ornod [oe tov] 
mpoysypappévov Mnv[Gv éA]ev0epov and xavtóc Coyo SovAtac (I. óovAsíac), dd ro 
vóv elt tov xpóvov]; of other burdens, PLond. 5.1674.15-16: £U.]kóoO0npuev ebyevic 
x[oi] éAev0epikdc vov Btov kox[ay]Óuev[ov ....... ] tfi; nayapxtac Coyóv. 

77 LSJ refers to PCair.Masp. 3.67303.15, but this also concerns a yoke. 

25 POxy. 16.1918 vr 1.7: bx(Ep) TapAAANA(topod) Coy(Gv), and elsewhere. See D. 
Castrizio, “Demosios zygos e idiotikos zygos: un'interpretazione numismatica, Analecta 
Papyrologica 25 (2013) 243-256. 

? POxy.16.1921.4:0w60ví(ov) Guy(00) a dyopac8(évtoc) (Kat) ó[o]0(£vroc); P.Bingen 
120 r° 2.16: tuufig cwó(Óvov) C(vyGv) B E, v? 2.27: C(vyav) y Ze; POxy. 56.3867.6: nepi 
Sè tv 600 Cvyv t&v cwóovíov yvévo Duds BobAopo1; P Lond. 4.1433.467: dv(6patt) 
nrovu(aktov) pacU.(wóv)y (Kal) ouv)ö(oviov) Cuy(o0) a, 560, 571: xw ufic) owó(ovíov) 
avrıoktv(wv) Cuy(o0) a; PLond. 4.1433.372: dv(6patt) rkovu(akiov) Baovuk(âv) p 
(Kal) owó(ovíov) Cu[y(àv)]; PLond. 4.1435.39: (dnèp) x[uu[fi(c)] Coy(óv) m A(6)y(o) 
Qopé&(1pov) àvó(pa)n(ó8ov) rxo0/ 9np[o(oíov)] vo(uicuata) 0 y ; P.Lond. 4.1438+1484: 
pio0(00) Cuy(Gv) (Kai) kazaA(Aayfic) vo(uispata) B y; PLond. 4.1443.66: (Ùnèp?) 
tu (ñc) Coy(v); P.Lond. 5.1720.8-9: àv Tod éveatio(v) xpuoo(0) "EAAnvır(od) C(vyod) 
£vóc; P. Mert. 1.41.10-12: o(nàp) pue) Budo Coy(o0) a TH kup((o) pov xaxpi 
Tlétpm zpgofWviép(o) thc &yíac ékkAnoias tod Kaicap(etov) xpu(oo0) votueugng) 
y mapa) £& PSijp. 50.4 = SB 12.10802.4: cavôakiov Coyóv; SB 18.14063.4: oxowí(ov) 
Drot kpík(ov) Cuy(óv) o; SPP 20.10.204.5, 6: tavpa(v) Cuy(Óv) a. 

30 SB 6.9459.1, 11, 14: dure kd yopta CoyOv] nevrnkovra TÉVTE. 

3! Other ambiguous cases are P Dion. 10.21: Cvy[d]v a; POxy. 55.3803.4-7: &kovoíoq 
émôéxonor [Lio]O@doac001 And rëm oxapyóvtov cot év nawdtoıg (l. medloic) This 
adtfic [xó]unc Foßdeng And unyavfic &epriou£vng (I. Éénpriouévnc) náon vui 
[kataptia] xoi ciónpoot (I. ciónpoócsu čnyòv (I. Coyóv) Evo, 18: ugatcOopo[t TJov 
Hon ths [unxavñ]ç À onköv (I. Coyóv); PStras. 1.32.12: kai Cuyóv 88 &vóyov apd. cot; 
P Wash. Univ. 2.71.9-10: où u[ñ äpo év] th yewt Coyóv; P.Lond. 4.1421.2b.27: ] ué(pouc) 
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Uncertainty also surrounds the combination Cvyév scil. ën, which 
is supposedly implied by a Coptic wine list from Vienna (P.Vindob. inv. K 
4825), originally published in CPR 12.4 (incomplete), then re-edited in APF 
41 (1995) 194-204 (with German translation) and included in SB Kopt. 3.1435 
(Coptic text only).? Products packed in óurÀ8 (or 516124 ) are: liquids such 
as wine, as in the Coptic wine list, must, vinegar, etc." fish sauce (garum),” 
fish,** pickled preserves," turnips (probably also pickled),** meat,” and coins. 

In the Coptic wine list from Vienna the editor presents the text on the 
verso in two columns as follows. Lines 70-85 and 88-104 each consist of three 
parts: (mostly) names, (mostly) numbers, more numbers. In line 69 and 87 
one finds above the two columns with numbers two abbreviated words, above 
the first column: Aın( ) for óur(À@) scil. otvov, and above the second column: 
enx( ), which the editor expands as év(e)y(0£vro) (scil. óu1AG otvov). I do not 


1ón(ov) Zuy(od) vo(uiouata) p o[{(tov) apt(aß.)] B; and POxy. 12.1513.8-12: a, B, y, 
8, €, € CuyoO (Cutod prev. ed.) Al(tpaı) ve, ve, vy, v, v, 10. An especially problematic ex- 
ample is found at BGU 17.2713 r° 6: Cuyod adtñc kep(driov) a (the entries surrounding 
it give us no clue as to the meaning of this entry). 

? For a catalogue record and images of the recto and verso see http://aleph.onb.ac. 
at/F/YJSCJVGMYDVSYEJ7X2FSSUSUNPQ5Y2199A B9SKI39 PF5EXAIIA-09136? 
func=find-b&find_code=WRD &adjacent=N &request=1435&x=0&y=0. The verso is 
scan l. 

33 For the contents of óu1A and products packed in them, see my article “A Survey 
of &nA6, ow 01)nAG and më Measures in the Papyri” ZPE 131 (2000) 145-149, in 
particular 147. 

# otvov SAG = very common; one finds the following further specifications: otvov 
edapéotov dit, PNeph. 34.3; otvov véov Enırnöstov Our. £x Eeotav C, P Select. 2.7, 8; 
otvou véov éxitndetov Sc, nevtaéeotiata, P Coll. Youtie 2.93.8; otvov véov svapéctov 
éxitndetov Erixmpiov óurAà, SB 16.12639.17, 19; otvov moAmod ówAG, PApoll. 94.1; 
PErl. 111.10 (cf. APF 45 [1999] 109); PSI 3.191.2, 3; O.Stras. 1.658.2-5, 8; Aë Gg, 
PSI 8.953.2.4, 6, 9, 12, 14, 37. In Coptic documents, too, one finds Gu: connected 
also with ó&oc (in PLond.Copt. 696) and Aayravn (vegetable, see PCrum ST 255.10); 
otoAdypatoc Gr, POxy. 16.2051.6ff. (otakdypatoc = oTéyuatoc? see ZPE 84 [1990] 
69-74). 

35 yapov xvdatov 8(rA.), PErl. 111.15 (see APF 45 [1999] 109). 

36 Opiociov (Aâ) oppay(ıcd&vro), P Oxy. 16.1923.9. 

7 zapıylav ëch 8, POxy. 3.520.6, 8, 11, 21. 

55 yoylyvMôtov oe... va öu(nAo0v) a, PErl. 86.8 (the ed. princ. prints in this and the 
previous line 7 öu(nAä) a; for the product see D. Hagedorn, ZPE 71 [1988] 286-287). 

9 kpedv (uà) oppay(ıcd&vro), POxy. 16.1923.10; KpEe@c O14.) (I. SumAodv)) 
a, PErl. 86.7. 

*' Képpatoc Got kviôtov a, POxy. 34.2729.11 (on packing coins in jars, see 
PHamb. 4.267). 
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know what is meant by the second header. Presumably all 512A@ were at some 
time “brought” (that is what év(e)y(@évta) means) from one place to another; 
the editor mistakenly translates &v(e)x(d&vra), as “ausgehändigt. In line 72 
the second column of an entry reads more than just a number: arr &, which 
the editor expands as ayy(eia) f; in line 73 in the second column of another 
entry again more than just a number occurs: zyr B, which the editor expands 
as Coy(à) p. Both entries are in the column headed ó6urt(À6). The editor marks 
her readings as far from certain (arr and zyr). Do we have to assume that a 
different kind of product was introduced by the scribe in lines 72-73, or that 
he wished to change from vessel type A (öin(Aü)) to vessel types B (àyy(sta)) 
and C (Coy(&)), or both? A change of vessel type, from óu(A&) to àyy(cio) 
(translated by the editor as “Krüge”) is conceivable and would fit the traces 
in line 72, but the reading in line 73 is not obvious, as one can tell from the 
image. The zeta is a “cork screwer coming down,’ and one could also read xi 
instead, as in Ö&00(c) (two óurAà of vinegar may have been meant). I am not 
convinced that either Cvy(&) (translated by the editor as “Doppelkriige, but 
how does that differ from öın(A&)?) or 6€0v(c) is correct, and even ayy( ) in 
line 72 should be reconsidered. 


Santpoort-Zuid K.A. Worp 
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Abstract 
Third installment of an annual overview of published inscriptions in 
Greek and Coptic from Christian Egypt and Nubia. 


The third issue of our epigraphical bulletin on Christian Egypt and Nubia 
covers the inscriptions published in 2015. To these are added one item from 
2013 (1) and two from 2014 (17, 33-53) that came too late to our attention to 
be included in the previous bulletins. 


1. Qusur ‘Irayma (Pherme) and Qusur ‘Izayla (Kellia). 2 Tim. 4:7-8 in 
Coptic dipinti, 6th-7th cent. S.J. Davis, “Completing the Race and Receiving 
the Crown: 2 Timothy 4:7-8 in Early Christian Monastic Epitaphs at Kellia and 
Pherme, in H.-U. Weidemann (ed.), Asceticism and Exegesis in Early Chris- 
tianity: The Reception of New Testament Texts in Ancient Ascetic Discourses 
(Góttingen 2013) 334-373. Discussion of a group of commemorative dipinti 
in (Bohairic) Coptic from the oratories of Hermitage 26 at Qusur 'Irayma and 
Hermitage 90 at Qusur ‘Izayla. Each of the nine dipinti quotes, following the 
name and date of death of a deceased "father" and preceding a prayer for the 
"rest" of his soul, a variant of 2 Tim. 4:7-8: “He has completed the race. He has 
kept the faith. Finally, he has received the crown of righteousness.” A presenta- 
tion of the archaeological context of the dipinti (pp. 335-337) and their spatial 
setting and formulae (pp. 337-340) is followed by an extensive discussion of 
agonistic symbolism in early Christian literature (pp. 340-353) and its visual- 
ization in specific monastic settings in Egypt (pp. 353-359). An appendix (pp. 
360-364) presents a reading text and English translation of the nine dipinti, 
after the editio princeps, as follows: 

Davis, Ph(erme)1 = ed. princ. N. Bosson, “Choix d'inscriptions de lermi- 
tage QE 26 (100 à 138),” in P. Bridel (ed.), Explorations aux Qougoür Hégeila 
et Ereima lors des campagnes 1987, 1988 et 1989 (Leuven 2003) 376 (no. 114) 
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Davis, Ph2 = ed. princ. Bosson, p. 378 (no. 122) 
Davis, Ph3 = ed. princ. Bosson, p. 379 (no. 125) 
Davis, Ph4 = ed. princ. Bosson, pp. 379-380 (no. 128) 
Davis, Ph5 = ed. princ. Bosson, pp. 381-382 (no. 133) 


Davis, K(ellia)1 = ed. princ. R. Kasser, J. Partyka, and N. Bosson, “Choix 
d'inscriptions de lermitage QIZ 90 (122 à 163), in P. Bridel (ed.), Explorations 
aux Qougoür el-Izeila lors des campagnes 1981, 1982, 1984, 1985, 1986, 1989 et 
1990 (Leuven 1999) 300-301 (no. 124) 

Davis, K2 = ed. princ. Kasser, Partyka, and Bosson, pp. 304-305 (no. 132bis) 

Davis, K3 = ed. princ. Kasser, Partyka, and Bosson, pp. 306-307 (no. 134) 

Davis, K4 = ed. princ. Kasser, Partyka, and Bosson, pp. 311-312 (no. 147) 


In his discussion ofthe formulaic structure of the inscriptions, the author 
proposes an interpretation ofthe petition to “remember” the deceased in terms 
of the "rhetoric of paraenesis" (p. 340). For a different point of view, see J. van 
der Vliet, “What Is Man?’ The Nubian Tradition of Coptic Funerary Inscrip- 
tions; in A. Lajtar and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Nubian Voices: Studies in Christian 
Nubian Culture (Warsaw 2011) 171-224, in part. pp. 192-197. In the translation 
of the inscriptions, axn should have been rendered as “indiction year” (not 
“hour”), which, moreover, would have allowed for a more precise dating in a 
number of cases; see P. Luisier, “Les années de l'indiction dans les inscriptions 
des Kellia” ZPE 159 (2007) 217-222, in part. pp. 221-222, citing Davis’ nos. 
Ph5 (15 February 570), K2 (14 January 665), and K3 (29 August 651 or 666). 


2. Wadi el-Natrun (Deir el-Surian). Commemorative dipinto in Coptic 
and Syriac, 889 CE. Ed. princ. K.C. Innemée, G. Ochala, and L. Van Rompay, 
“A Memorial for Abbot Maqari of Deir al-Surian (Egypt): Wall Paintings and 
Inscriptions in the Church ofthe Virgin Discovered in 2014,’ Hugoye 18 (2015) 
147-190. In 2014 new paintings and dipinti were discovered in the church of 
the Holy Virgin at Deir el-Surian. On the southern wall of the nave to the left 
ofa painting ofthe Three Patriarchs in Paradise, known since 1996, a depiction 
of St. Macarius and the Cherub is found. A Syriac inscription to the right of 
the saint’s head confirms his identity (“[Ab]ba Maqari the Great"). Above the 
cherub, some letters are visible, which consist of two vertically written words, 
the second one ending on 38+. One could think of reconstructing [eeoy]x6 + 
here. Further to the left, a painting represents two saints on horseback, a young 
and an old one. Left of the head of the young saint is a fragmentary dipinto 
in Coptic ([arı]oc ana ...) and Syriac. Beneath the horse of the old saint two 
small figures are depicted, one of whom is identified by a Syriac and Coptic (or 
Greek) dipinto (axe|zan|a poc). In between the paintings of St. Macarius and 
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the two horsemen, two monumental dipinti, the one on top in Syriac and the 
one below in Coptic, commemorate the death of Abbot Macarius in May 889 
(10 May according to the Syriac, 11 May according to the Coptic text; since 
both memorials mention that he died on Pentecost Sunday, the correct date is 
given in the Coptic text, as one of the editors notes [p. 169], since 11 May 889 
was a Sunday). A first edition of both texts is provided at pp. 160-165 (Syriac, 
by L. Van Rompay; Fig. 6) and 165-171 (Coptic, by G. Ochala; Fig. 7). 

Except for the content, the Syriac and Coptic texts do not share formulae 
and seem to have been written independently, but parallels for two of the for- 
mulae used in the Coptic text can be found in a Coptic and Syriac colophon of 
a manuscript from Deir el-Surian (Ms BL Add. 14,635, dated to 893/894 and 
written by Yuhanon, who is mentioned as the son of Maqari in the Syriac text, 
L 25). The Syriac text is written vertically in a frame, consists of 27 lines, and is 
quite elaborate. After the funerary formula (“[He] has departed from this life 
… to the place full of joy ..") and the date (ll. 1-8), a long list of optative clauses 
for the rest and resurrection ofthe deceased is given (ll. 8-24, with a quotation 
from Matt. 11:29 in 1. 11). The last lines (ll. 24-27) ask “everyone who reads 
(this)" to pray for his soul, as well as for his son Yuhanon. 

The (Bohairic) Coptic text is also written in a frame and consists of fifteen 
lines written in an ornamental bookhand. Every two lines are written alter- 
natively in black and red. The text begins with an invocation of the Trinity 
(ll. 1-2). The funerary formula follows in ll. 3-4: eaamTon M[M]oq be[N noc 
NXE] MINAIATA AAHE[W]C KATA T'e p|MHN Ta Mneapan, “he went to rest in 
the Lord, the truly blessed, according to the translation of his name" (with a 
play of words on MAKAP and Greek nakäpıog). The name of the deceased is 
written, but not fully preserved, in 1. 4 (perhaps read n[ana ma]ka[p]ı), with 
his titles in ll. 4-5. The date of death is given in ll. 5-7. The text then asks for 
remembrance and forgiveness of the deceased (ll. 7-12) and closes with a quo- 
tation from Matt. 25:34 and “Amen? (Il. 13-15). In 1. 2, the reading Ñ (Nj oM[o- 
<o>]y[cio]c should be corrected, as the letters omo are visible and then a 
trace of either y or & (the ligature of oy, which is sometimes used in the text). 
The second solution would make the addition of o unnecessary and we there- 
fore propose to edit Ñ (Nj oMoov[cio]c (with oy ligatured). In 1. 10, instead 
of nean[oBe], one should restore the Bohairic form nean[oßı], which also fits 
the space ofthe lacuna better. 


3-4. Faiyum. Two Greek funerary stelae, 5th-7th cent. Ed. princ. L.H. 
Blumell and M. Hussen, “New Christian Epitaphs from the Fayum,” ZPE 193 
(2015) 202-206. Two limestone stelae from the storage magazine of Kom Aus- 
him (Karanis; for two Coptic funerary stelae from the same source, see CIEN 
2 [2014] nos. 51-52; a combined publication of all four items would have been 
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preferable). Appearance and formulae assign the stones unambiguously to the 
Faiyum, but a more precise provenance cannot be given. 

3. Kom Aushim inv. 309. Ed. princ. Blumell and Hussen, pp. 202-204. The 
stela (50.5 x 26 x 15.5 cm) is representative of a familiar type that shows a richly 
sculptured cross within an aedicula; the text is inscribed at the top, in a weakly 
shaped triangular pediment, provided with clear akroteria. The text consists 
of five lines and contains a prayer of the type “Lord, give rest to the soul of” 
followed by the rare name Thenes. The mason got confused over his text in L. 3. 
To solve the problem, the editors split up the text and read ll. 3-4 as the distinct 
formula “peace (be) to the soul of NN,” which, in addition, compels them to 
change the case endings of ll. 3-4. In our view, the mason erroneously began 
to write the formula êv eiprivn “in peace,’ which frequently accompanies the 
äväravoov prayer, in L 3, taking the ending -nv (of woch) for the preposi- 
tion êv. He then noticed his error and, without finishing the word eipnvn, 
returned to his former text by repeating the (now strictly spoken redundant) 
group tiv worry. Instead of constructing two garbled formulae, we therefore 
prefer to read: àvána|vcov {tnv wux|nv eum) tv voxyn|v Oévov “give rest to 
the soul of Thenes? One could read the text as a double epitaph and take eıpn 
ofl. 3 as, for instance, a form of the not uncommon name Irai, but epitaphs for 
more than one person, although well attested in the Faiyum, are usually more 
clearly marked as such. In L 1, we prefer to resolve kv to KÖ(pıe), instead of 
k(vpto)v (editors). The owner appears to have died on 1 Thoth ofa third indic- 
tion, but the readings are far from clear and might have deserved some com- 
mentary. The editors propose a date in the 6th-7th centuries. 

4. Kom Aushim inv. 310. Ed. princ. Blumell and Hussen, pp. 205-206. 
Rectangular slab (27.5 x 34.5 x 6.5 cm) inscribed with three lines of text above 
a row of three incised crosses. The text reads: £v ñpúvn th | kekvunué|vn Kópa, 
which we prefer to translate as: "In peace. For Kyra, who has fallen asleep" 
(editors: “For Kyra, who has fallen asleep in peace"). No date of death is given. 
The spellings, well attested otherwise, are discussed extensively by the editors, 
who assign the stone to the 5th-7th centuries. 


5-12. el-Bahnasa (Oxyrhynchus). Coptic dipinti, ca. 6th cent. Ed. 
princ. N. Bosson, "Inscriptions d'Oxyrhynque provenant du secteur 19,” in A. 
Boud'hors and C. Louis (eds.), Études coptes XIII. Quinziéme journée détudes 
(Paris 2015) 69-89. Ensemble of seventeen dipinti in (Sahidic) Coptic from the 
apse of the oratory (called “this church” in inscription no. 17 = 12 below) of 
a monastic community, discovered in 2010. The majority consists of prayers 
of the litany type, requesting spiritual favors for the authors of the texts. Ac- 
cording to the editor, traces of Middle Egyptian dialect would argue in favor 
ofan early date (mid-5th century). The certain invocation of the Saqqara triad 
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in no. 15 (11), however, is rather indicative of the end of the 5th century as 
a terminus post quem. Here only those items are presented that show some 
interest or merit discussion. 

5. Bosson, p. 73, no. 2, Fig. 3. Ed. princ. Dipinto in black ink, containing 
a moralizing sentence: KAppWK TAPPEKXNE “Keep silent and you will be ap- 
peased, recalling Eccl. 28:13, according to the editor’s plausible interpretation. 
Note the repeated doubling of the p. 

6. Bosson, pp. 73-74, no. 4, Figs. 4-6 (color p. 5). Ed. princ. Dipinto in black 
ink. Invocation of the first four (“canonical”) archangels in the order Michael, 
Gabriel, Suriel and Raphael, with notable lambdacism (I. 4: ri&A[r]ux; 1. 6: 
rAAPAHA). L. 7 reads AMOK NIAAXXICTOC, for ANOK niiexAxicTOc “I, this most 
humble one,” with a double x, discussed by the editor at p. 72. 

7. Bosson, p. 74, no. 5, Fig. 7. Ed. princ. Dipinto in black ink, partly first 
engraved in the plastered surface. As the dipinti are non-funerary in nature, 
it would seem that indeed the date of the birthday (20y Mice) of a Moses the 
younger is recorded here (ll. 4-5). In the date (1. 5), note the spelling Muxore 
“thirteen? Sahidic MNTWOMTe, and compare MNxore in no. 17 (12), 1. 5. 
The invocation mentions Apa Enoch (l. 1) and Apa Jeremiah (1. 3; see also no. 
15 - 11). 

8. Bosson, p. 75, no. 6, Figs. 8-9. Ed. princ. Dipinto in black ink, first en- 
graved in the plastered surface. Invocation of the litany type, beginning with 
arare Ana KACTWP, for whom plausibly see PSarga, p. 131. 

9. Bosson, p. 76, no. 10, Fig. 11 (color p. 6). Ed. princ. Dipinto in red ink. 
Another prayer of the litany type, invoking among others “our mother Mary" 
and “our father Adam,’ for “your (singular) servants papa Mena and Phoibam- 
mon? (ll. 4-6). 

10. Bosson, pp. 76-77, no. 11, Fig. 11 (color p. 6). Ed. princ. Dipinto in black 
ink, below but older than no. 10 (9). Invocation of the litany type, opening with 
the names of the three founding fathers of Bawit, Apa Apollo, Apa Phib, and 
Apa Anoup (for which the editor acknowledges a suggestion by A. Boud’hors). 
For the ana capmaTa of ll. 13-14, the editor refers to the homonymous mon- 
astery (kotvóiov) at Oxyrhynchus itself, known from a 6th-century Greek 
papyrus (PSI 8.953.9, listed in Timm 1, 290). 

11. Bosson, pp. 78-79, no. 15, Fig. 14. Ed. princ. Dipinto in red ink, written 
above nos. 16 and 17 (12). Invocation of the litany type, opening (in ll. 1-3) 
with the names ofthe Saqqara triad, read by us as: ana 1[epu Mia c] | ANA enwx 
| AMA CIAAA. CIAAA is a variant spelling of Sibylla, frequently written ci&AA at 
Saqqara, here with backward assimilation of the labial &. Apa Enoch and Apa 
Jeremiah, probably the same persons, also occur in no. 5 (7). Inl. 4, emend Ap 
n<am>eeye, not Api ne<yme>eye, as the prayer continues in the first person 
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singular. Inl. 6, we read a single n after epoı, perhaps the first letter of the name 
of the author (nothing seems to follow). As noted above, this dipinto dates the 
ensemble to a somewhat later period than proposed by the editor (Jeremiah 
was a contemporary of the Emperor Zeno [474-491]). 

12. Bosson, pp. 79-80, no. 17, Fig. 15 (color p. 7). Ed. princ. Dipinto in black 
ink, framed. Dipinto no. 16 (Bosson, p. 79, Figs. 14-15), equally framed and in 
black ink, is written immediately above it and goes undoubtedly with the lon- 
ger text, of which it highlights the date given in l. 5 (13 Mesore) in larger script 
(and in numbers). This long text (seventeen lines) is by far the most interesting 
dipinto of the set, as it commemorates the reconsecration of the oratory, after it 
had been devastated by “barbarians,” apparently on 13 Mesore (ll. 4-5; for the 
spelling of the numeral, see no. 5 = 7). The authors of the inscription, a reader 
Sarmata and brothers Theophilos, Enoch, Jeremiah, and Joseph the younger, 
claim to have swept clean, sprinkled and decorated the church (anc|azpec 
EBOA A<N>NOXC ANCTEPANOY | mooc [read mmoc], IL 11-13). Next, the 
Eucharist was celebrated by an Apa John on the third of Khoiak. This descrip- 
tion is, as far as we know, unique in Coptic epigraphy, but paralleled in liter- 
ary texts, e.g. in the Coptic Life of Aaron 50, where the conversion ofa private 
house into a church is described in much similar terms (aame2 mooy aseiaaa 
esox [ayw] AICTEPANOY MMO4 2N 2EN[BA] MN 2eNCINA ONION “He fetched 
water, washed it (the house) entirely and adorned it with palm branches and 
linen cloths,” in the new critical edition in preparation by J.H.F. Dijkstra and J. 
van der Vliet). The events are situated in the time of ana nerpe NNOG NPHME, 
presumably the superior of the monastery. The text ends with a prayer for him 
and his kin (ll. 16-17). In I. 17, one expects poic EPOB MN NEBKENOC THPEB, 
but apparently this cannot be read (the edition has poic emnn eneßkenoc 
THP6B; the photo does not allow verification). 


13-14. Bawit. Dossier of the Archimandrite Daniel, ca. early 8th cent. 
F. Calament, "Du nouveau sur Papa Daniél, ‘Père du topos’ à Baouit,’ in A. 
Boud'hors and C. Louis (eds.), Études coptes XIII. Quinziéme journée détudes 
(Paris 2015) 91-105. Discussion of the epigraphical and papyrological dossier 
of Apa Daniel, "father of the topos" (pp. 91-94), the sources mentioning the 
title ner Mnronoc (pp. 94-96) and the chronology of the archimandrites 
of Bawit in the 8th century (pp. 96-99). Two recently discovered inscriptions, 
one of which was found in situ, are edited here for the first time. They warrant 
the conclusion that Daniel was responsible for major works in the great basilica 
of the monastery in the early 8th century (pp. 99-100). 

13. I.Bawit II-2, Coptic Museum inv. 13016. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 91, 
Pl. 1, Fig. 2 and cover photo. Limestone slab (51.5 x 41.5 x 5.4 cm, broken in 
various fragments) found inserted centrally in the pavement of the nave of 
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the basilica, in the access to the chancel, in April 2009. Three lines of text, 
carefully engraved: + ana AANI|HA MIT Mn[TOnOC. 

14. I.Bawit II-3. Ed. princ. Calament, p. 94, Pl. 3, Fig. 5, color p. 8. 
Sculpted limestone block with a raised relief decoration, discovered in 
April 2010. The block was sawed up for later reuse in a secondary con- 
text; only the upper half is preserved. Present dimensions: 36.8 x 11.3 x 22 
cm. In the middle, a cross within a simplified wreath in raised relief. The 
text is engraved partly in the lowered field surrounding the wreath, ana 
iu ana AlanıHnla MIT w[nTO|noc], partly on the wreath itself, enwx 
$o[ıBamman], in which the latter reconstruction is very uncertain. Every 
second letter is filled in with red paint. 


15. Wadi Sarga. R. Dekker, “The Monastery of Apa Thomas at Wadi 
Sarga: Points of Departure for a Relative Chronology,’ in G. Gabra and 
H.N. Takla (eds.), Christianity and Monasticism in Middle Egypt: Al-Minya 
and Asyut (Cairo 2015) 1-13. The contribution attempts to reconstruct a 
relative chronology of the superiors of the monastery of Wadi Sarga. The 
epitaphs found at the site (I.Sarga 29-31, 35-37, 39-42, 48, 50-51, 54, 59) 
invoke monastic local saints, who could be identified with the superiors of 
the community. The author shows that the lists evolved in seven phases, 
from inscriptions mentioning "Ihomas and his brethren" (I.Sarga 29-30) 
to more complete lists. On the basis of this analysis, she is able to propose 
a relative chronology of the epitaphs and a list of successive superiors: 
Thomas, Peter, Joseph, Anoup, Pamoun, Germanus, Justus, Enoch, and 
Amoun. 


16. Karnak. Christian graffiti as evidence for temple reuse. E. Ghaly, 
“The Monastery at the First Pylon of Karnak Temple: A Case Study of the 
Contested Space Theory in Late Antique Egypt, Society for the Study of 
Egyptian Antiquities Newsletter (Summer 2015) 1-3, briefly touches upon 
the debate of whether Christians violently destroyed temples or reused 
them for more practical purposes from Late Antiquity onwards. He settles 
on the latter and illustrates it with reference to the Christian graffiti found 
in and around the First Pylon at Karnak. 


17. Esna (Deir el-Fahuri). Coptic dedication of a wall painting in 
the church, mid-12th cent. Ed. princ. A. Delattre, N. Vanthieghem, "Une 
inscription disparue du Dayr al-Fahüry" BIFAO 114 (2014) 149-154. Lost 
dipinto published here after the plates of Jean-Jacques Rifaud's Voyages en 
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Egypte (for which, see CIEN 2 [2014] no. 1). It contains a late Sahidic 
prayer for the donor, a deacon and monk John, of a still existing painting 
of John the Baptist; cf. J. Leroy, Les peintures des couvents du désert d'Esna 
(Cairo, 1975) 24, Pls. 62-63; R.-G. Coquin, “Les inscriptions pariétales des 
monastères d'Esna: Dayr al-Suhada’ - Dayr al-Fahüri,’ BIFAO 75 (1975) 
280. The text starts with a prayer of the type “may the Lord bless the life 
of” (Il. 1-8), followed by the name (ll. 9-23). Since John is said to be deacon 
and monk of “this monastery of our holy father Apa Mattheos” (ll. 17-23) 
and there is only one such monastery in Egypt, the provenance can be es- 
tablished with certainty. The likely date (not given in the text) is provided 
by another painting in the same church. 


18-20. Aswan (Syene). Three Greek funerary stelae, 6th-7th cent. Ed. 
princ. J.H.F. Dijkstra, “Three Christian Funerary Stelae from Aswan,’ in A. 
Jiménez-Serrano and C. von Pilgrim (eds.), From the Delta to the Cataract: 
Studies Dedicated to Mohamed el-Bialy (Leiden 2015) 24-35. Edition of three 
sandstone funerary stelae found during emergency excavations by the Swiss- 
Egyptian archaeological mission in the north cemeteries of Aswan (Area 45) 
in 2008. 

18. Inv. 9-45-299-1/1. Ed. princ. Dijkstra, pp. 28-30, no. 1, Fig. 3.4. Deco- 
rated stela (25.2 x 32.7 cm) with a triangular pediment in which a conch is 
carved on two columns. A cross “pattée” is engraved between the columns. 
Under the decoration, three lines of Greek are found, which are carelessly 
written. The inscription and the decoration were painted over in red. In 1. 1, 
the editor proposes Tasıdu, also attested in another stela from Aswan (Lefeb- 
vre, Recueil 568.3), as the likely name of the deceased, with the mother's name 
Tavoó«s (with the Coptic letter 4) in 1. 2. In 1. 3, the odôeis à0óvaxoc “no one 
is immortal"-formula is written in a corrupted form in smaller characters, 
which are less deeply incised. 

19. Inv. 9-45-299-1/2. Ed. princ. Dijkstra, pp. 30-32, no. 2, Fig. 3.5. The 
stela, of which the left part is preserved (17 x 33 cm), was found reused in the 
superstructure ofa tomb (see Fig. 3.3). The text is written between two columns 
(the column to the right now lost), which are supported by an arch. Beneath 
the arch a cross “pattée” is carved and another cross of the same type is found 
below the text. Traces of red paint are still visible in the letters and the decora- 
tion. The epitaph begins with the formulaic uv[nu][iov “memorial, followed 
by the name ofthe deceased, which is only partly preserved. The text ends with 
the date, in which surprisingly horizontal strokes are placed over the month 
and the article tij¢ introducing the indiction year. 
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20. Inv. 9-45-299-1/3. Ed. princ. Dijkstra, pp. 32-35, no. 3, Fig. 3.6. Right 
upper part of a funerary stela (9 x 9 cm). The reconstruction of the text is 
difficult since it does not follow any of the usual formulae. The name of the 
deceased, Auvuia, is given in 1. 1. The editor suggests as a possible interpreta- 
tion for ll. 1-3: é|[komnO]n Ev Zellnteußpio]. In L 3, £góópac probably refers 
to the indiction year. For ] . toxpióo[ in 1. 4, he cautiously proposes 1]à xatpi 
ôd/[kpva and for Jace in 1. 5, oxev]óCet pe. 


21. Aswan (Qubbet el-Hawa). Coptic commemorative inscription, 
8th/9th cent. Ed. princ. R. Dekker, "The Memorial Stone of Bishop Joseph III 
of Aswan,’ in A. Lajtar, G. Ochala, and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Nubian Voices II: 
New Texts and Studies on Christian Nubian Culture (Warsaw 2015) 5-25 (Fig. 
2: photograph; Fig. 3: facsimile). A semi-circular limestone slab (ca. 40 x 80 x 
5 cm) containing a Coptic inscription of fourteen lines, discovered as a surface 
find ina cemetery just north of Qubbet el-Hawa on the west bank of the Nile at 
Aswan by the Supreme Council of Antiquities in 2012. The slab was found on 
top of a burial but was apparently no longer in situ, and the remains of plaster 
indicate that it was originally set into a wall. It is well preserved, except for the 
top, where a hole impedes the reading of 1. 1 and the beginning of. 2. 

The text is reconstructed to start with the formula npnmeeye “the memo- 
rial of" (Il. 1-2), followed by the name, Apa Joseph (ll. 2-3). The subsequent 
lines contain some rare biographical information. First, it is said that he was 
NME2ZWOMNT NiOCHÓ NTA4d)one Nenicko{c}noc ETNOAÏC COYAN “the 
third Joseph who was bishop of the city of Aswan" (ll. 3-6). Since so far two 
bishops Joseph of Aswan were known, an Appa Iosephios mentioned on a 
5th/6th-century Greek ostrakon from Elephantine (O.DAIK inv. 3177; unpub- 
lished) and the Joseph who was buried in Dongola in 668 CE (S. Jakobielski 
and J. van der Vliet, “From Aswan to Dongola: The Epitaph of Bishop Joseph 
[Died AD 668]; in A. Lajtar and J. van der Vliet [eds.], Nubian Voices: Studies 
in Christian Nubian Culture [Warsaw 2011] 15-35), we thus have evidence here 
for a third bishop of this name. The editor provides an exhaustive and up-to- 
date list of the bishops of Aswan after the Arab conquest (pp. 22-23), thereby 
supplementing the list of Late Antique bishops provided by J.H.F. Dijkstra, 
Philae and the End of Ancient Egyptian Religion (Leuven 2008) 359. 

The second important piece of information is introduced by nToa ne, 
followed by two relative conversions (ll. 6-12). We learn that Joseph was 
NWYOPN NEIWT NTAIWWNE 2M NEITOOY €TOYAAB MNCA NENEIOOTE (read 
MNNCA NENEIOTE) NANAXWPITHC “the first father who came to live in this 
holy mountain after our fathers the anchorites" (ll. 6-8) and that he established 
MNEINOG NATAOGON “this great pious foundation" (1. 9), which is specified as 
MNEOYCIACTHPION ETOYAAB "the holy sanctuary" (ll. 10-11). Given the find 
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spot, “the holy mountain” almost certainly refers to Qubbet el-Hawa, where 
Joseph apparently founded a monastery and became its first abbot (as a paral- 
lel, the editor refers to the tombstone of Abba Pousi, bishop of Philae, from the 
nearby monastery of Apa Hatre, who wasnwopn neiwT’MNEIMONA[CTHPION] 
“the first father of this monastery” (SB Kopt. 1.789 = W. Brunsch, “Koptische 
und griechische Inschriften aus Alexandria? WZKM 84 [1994] 24 = S.G. 
Richter, Studien zu Christianisierung Nubiens [Wiesbaden 2002] 119, Il. 12- 
13, which she dates to the early 8th century, confirming the date proposed by 
Dijkstra, Philae and the End, 325-326, n. 93). It can be assumed that the stone 
was incorporated into the wall of “this great pious foundation” mentioned in 
the text. On the basis of parallels from Nubia, the editor hypothesizes (p. 20) 
that the bishop was also buried in the church, with which the stone would thus 
have had the double function of a tombstone and building inscription. 

The text continues with the usual formula NTAaMTON MMoa “he went to 
his rest” (Il. 12-13), then the dating formula in Greek &yp(áqn) u(nví) “(it was) 
written in the month" plus month and day (for 060, read Oo: 1. 13). The last, 
relative clause (ll. 13-14), in which an Apa Basilios is said to have succeeded 
Joseph as abbot, is construed as still dependent upon nTo4 ne (L. 6). Itis unclear 
whether the text would have continued after 1. 14 on another stone, and is thus 
incomplete, though it can stand on its own. When compared with the stelae 
from the Hatre monastery, the formulae suggest a date in the 8th/9th century. 


22. Amheida (Trimithis). Greek dipinto, after 325 CE. Inv. 14441. Ed. 
princ. R. Ast and R.S. Bagnall, “New Evidence for the Roman Garrison of Trim- 
ithis; Tyche 30 (2015) 1-5, Pl. 3, Fig. 4. A dipinto (14 x ca. 65 cm), discovered 
on the west wall of Room 25, Building 6, at Amheida in 2011. It bears witness 
to the speed with which such dipinti can disintegrate, as the charcoal - already 
quite faint upon discovery - had completely disappeared by 2014. Before the 
text, the editors provide an up-to-date account of the military presence at 
Amheida on the basis of Greek ostraka. The text itself, consisting of three lines, 
mentions a Flavius Apollonios, praepositus of the castra of Trimithis (Il. 1-2). 
The status designation places the text after 325 CE. 


23. Nubia. "Berichtigungsliste" G. Ochala and G. Ruffini, “Nubische 
Berichtigungsliste (1)? Dotawo 2 (2015) 291-303. First installment of a list 
of corrections (in English, not German) to published epigraphical and pa- 
pyrological texts from Christian Nubia, cited in the order of the Database of 
Medieval Nubian Texts (available online at www.dbmnt.uw.edu.pl). A vast ma- 
jority of the entries concerns inscriptions. The order of the DBMNT numbers 
appears to be arbitrary, which makes the consultation of this otherwise useful 
tool unnecessarily cumbersome. 
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24. Nubia. Identification of the name Timikleos with Dongola in Greek/ 
Coptic texts. A. Lajtar, “The Mystery of Timikleos Solved!” in A. Lajtar, G. 
Ochala, and J. van der Vliet (eds), Nubian Voices II: New Texts and Studies on 
Christian Nubian Culture (Warsaw 2015) 231-243. The author lists one Cop- 
tic document and eight Greek inscriptions with provenances from Aswan to 
Banganarti and dates between the 9th/10th and 14th centuries, which contain 
the thus far obscure name Timikleos (TuuucÀgoc, and variants; pp. 231-236). 
On the basis of three Coptic/Arabic lists of Nubian episcopal sees, preserved in 
later manuscripts but going back to earlier materials and published in the same 
volume by R. Seignobos (pp. 151-229), the name can now be positively identi- 
fied with Dongola. In light of the discovery, the author offers new translations 
for the passages in each of the nine texts where the name occurs, discusses its 
etymology (it is probably derived from the name Toungoul used for Dongola 
in the Greek and Old Nubian inscriptions from Banganarti, as demonstrated 
by the same author, “On the Name of the Capital of the Nubian Kingdom of 
Makuria,” Przegląd Humanisticzny 12 [2013] 127-134 and discussed in CIEN 
1 [2013] no. 50) and updates the list of known bishops of Dongola, to which 
three bishops can now be added (pp. 242-243). 


25. Nubia. The cryptogram pyy in Nubian inscriptions. A. Tsakos, “The 
Cryptogram MXT as a Variant of the Cryptogram XMT: On Text and Image 
in Christian Nubia,’ in A. Latar, G. Ochala, and J. van der Vliet (eds), Nubian 
Voices II: New Texts and Studies on Christian Nubian Culture (Warsaw 2015) 
245-262, discusses the remarkable phenomenon of the cryptogram uyy, which 
is found virtually only in Nubian epigraphical sources. The author provides 
a list of twelve attestations (pp. 247-251), adding three new occurrences: one 
on a clay stamp from Sai and two on potsherds from Qasr el-Wizz (Figs. 1-3). 
He accepts that uyy could have functioned as a variant of yuy in its meaning 
of X(pioxóv) M(apia) y(evvä) “Mary gives birth to Christ” but at the same 
time opens up the possibility that it was interpreted as M(ixanA), X(ptotóc), 
T(aBpuid) “Michael, Christ, Gabriel,’ with Christ in central position between 
the archangels, as in wall paintings. 


26-29. Northern Lower Nubia. Four Greek/Coptic funerary stelae, 7th- 
9th cent. Ed. princ. J. van der Vliet and K.A. Worp, "Four North-Nubian Fu- 
nerary Stelae from the Bankes Collection,” in A. Lajtar, G. Ochala, and J. van 
der Vliet (eds), Nubian Voices II: New Texts and Studies on Christian Nubian 
Culture (Warsaw 2015) 27-43 (photos of the objects can be found at www. 
nationaltrustcollections.org.uk, under the inv. no.). Four tombstones, three in 
Greek (26-28) and one in Coptic (29), from northern Lower Nubia, probably 
all from the region of Kalabsha-Tafa. They belong to the collection of WJ. 
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Bankes (1786-1855), which he took with him either from one of his two visits 
to Nubia (1815, 1818) or through the intermission of Henry Salt (1780-1827) 
to his estate Kingston Lacy in Dorset, England. 

26. Probably Tafa (Taphis). Greek funerary stela, ca. 7th cent. National 
Trust, inv. 1257703. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet and Worp, pp. 30-32 (no. 1). Sand- 
stone stela (33 x 23 cm) with a loose border around the text, which contains 
the remnants of red paint. It is clearly written, though aberrations in the spell- 
ing abound, some typical for Nubia. Double and triple dots mark the dating 
formula in ll. 2-3 (the triple dot returns once more in 1. 9) and the c in 1. 3 is 
completely surrounded by dots; most us have a diaeresis; and crosses are found 
at the beginning, at the end of ll. 10-11, and below the text (1. 12, three of them). 

The text starts with the formula Év0a katdxeıtaı “here lies” (the latter 
word spelled katdxnös; 1. 1). Together with the formula ékoumôn "she fell 
asleep" (spelled güucuuñ0n) plus name in Il. 3-4, this strongly suggests a prov- 
enance ofthe stela at Tafa. In between is the dating formula with indiction year 
(Il. 2-3), which is thus placed, oddly enough, before not after ékowmôn (in the 
critical apparatus at |. 2 rather note the abbreviation as wi). The name of the 
deceased, Protokia, is unattested but can be plausibly seen as a variant of Pros- 
dokia. The text continues with a prayer for rest in the bosom of the Patriarchs 
(Il. 5-9), and is rounded off with a triple “Amen” (Il. 9-10) and an invocation 
of the Holy Trinity (1. 11). 

27. Probably Kalabsha (Talmis). Greek funerary stela, ca. 7th cent. Na- 
tional Trust, inv. 1257704. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet and Worp, pp. 32-3 (no. 2). 
Another sandstone stela (18.5 x 14 cm) with traces of red paint. In the dating 
formula (ll. 3-5), raised dots are used; there are crosses at the beginning (1. 1) 
and end (l. 11) of the text. This one also starts with the formula év0a katdKeitar 
“here lies” (the latter word spelled kortdkotts; ll. 1-2), here as usual plus name 
(Edra, a thus far unattested female name; ll. 2-3), though the following formula 
Green "she came to perfection” (Il. 3-4) rather suggests Kalabsha as prov- 
enance. After the dating formula with indiction year (ll. 4-5) come a prayer for 
rest in the bosom of the Patriarchs (ll. 6-10) and triple “Amen? (1. 11). 

28. Kalabsha (Talmis)-Tafa (Taphis) region. Greek funerary stela, ca. 
7th-9th cent. National Trust, inv. 1257706. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet and Worp, 
pp. 34-38 (no. 3). Sandstone stela (27.5 x 20 cm) with traces of red paint, its 
rounded top followed by the border that envelopes the text. Above the text 
proper there is what is described as a “squarish cross" but looks more like a 
Solomons knot, with the nomina sacra for Jesus Christ (1c xc) on either side 
(L 1; for a parallel, see the Solomon's knots on a Coptic tombstone from Serra- 
West, 10th/11th century, I. Khartoum Copt. 16 [Pl. 11], with commentary at p. 
56); a series of crosses are found at the end (1. 17). The first half of the text (Il. 
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2-10) contains a rare prayer to Jesus. Its liturgical model can be traced back 
to a manuscript at Grottaferrata and it is only paralleled in a group of seven 
Nubian stelae (listed at p. 36). Four of these are from either Kalabsha or Tafa, 
and so again a provenance in this region can be assumed. These stelae are all 
undated, so that a wide margin for the date has been maintained. The text con- 
tinues with a prayer for rest of the deceased, the priest Severos, in the bosom 
of the Patriarchs (ll. 10-14). The date with indiction year is introduced by the 
formula téket 5é tod Btov éyp[tioato “he reached the end of his life" (Il. 14-16; 
as remarked by the editors, for lack of space the verb should be somehow ab- 
breviated). Before the crosses in the last line is a triple “Amen” (1. 17). 

29. Kalabsha (Talmis)? Coptic funerary stela, ca. 9th cent. National Trust, 
inv. 1257705. Ed. princ. Van der Vliet and Worp, pp. 38-42 (no. 4). Sandstone 
stela (18 x 14 x 8 cm) with crosses at the beginning (1. 1) and end (1. 20), the lat- 
ter ones apparently inscribed before the text as they interrupt it. After a dating 
formula in Greek (&ypáqn uevéc [read unvóc] plus month and day; 1. 1), the 
text starts with the familiar formula 2tTN Tenponoia MnNoYTe "through the 
providence of God” (Il. 2-3), followed by the name of the deceased, Kolothos 
the deacon (ll. 3-4; the name is abbreviated koxoe( ), so could in principle 
also be resolved with other variant spellings). 

The rest of the text is a long composite prayer which consists of five ele- 
ments (ll. 4-19): a prayer for rest (ll. 4-8); a prayer for rest in the bosom of 
the Patriarchs (ll. 8-11); a prayer to feed the deceased 2n (read 2M) n{M}Ma 
NOYOTOYET “in the place of verdure" (ll. 11-16); a prayer to include him 
among the saints (ll. 16-17); and a prayer to make him worthy of (hearing) the 
blessed voice (ll. 17-19). Such composite prayers are common in both Egypt 
and Nubia, but the closeness in formulation to the epitaph of the meizoteros 
Paulos from Kalabsha (re-edited by J. van der Vliet, “Gleanings from Christian 
Northern Nubia,” JP 32 [2002] 185-191, no. 3 = SB Kopt. 3.1645) makes that 
site a likely candidate. The date is based on the form of the prayer. The text 
closes with "Amen" written twice and eaewone (read eaeayone) “so be it" 
(and three crosses) in between (Il. 19-20). 


30-31. Faras (Pachoras). Two Old Nubian dipinti, 11th/12th cent. Ed. 
princ. A. Lajtar and G. Ochata, “Two Wall Inscriptions from the Faras Cathe- 
dral with Lists of People and Goods, in A. Lajtar, G. Ochala, and J. van der Vliet 
(eds), Nubian Voices II: New Texts and Studies on Christian Nubian Culture 
(Warsaw 2015) 73-102. As part of their efforts to produce a full edition of the 
Greek, Coptic, and Old Nubian texts from Faras, the editors hereby presenttwo 
dipinti in Old Nubian from Faras cathedral. They are both lists of people and 
goods dating to the 11th or 12th century, and in the analytic part of their study 
(pp. 87-102) the editors go to great lengths to unravel the function of these 
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lists. They discuss various possibilities and choose as most likely context for 
the drawing up of the lists the custom - widespread in the Christian East - of 
bringing in products for the Eucharist. Drawing on the available sources vari- 
ous aspects of this custom are described, though uncertainties about exactly 
what kind of ceremony was behind the lists from Faras remain. 

30. Excavation no. L 49a.3. Ed. princ. Lajtar and Ochala, pp. 74-84 (no. 
1), Fig. 1. The huge dipinto (62 x 88 cm) is reported to have been written in 
yellow paint, though - given the rareness of this colour - the editors wonder 
whether it is not faded brown or red. The text starts with a cross and Trinitarian 
formula (l. 1). The next lines, which may have contained some sort of intro- 
duction of the list or heading, is largely unintelligible (ll. 1-4). For each of the 
twenty-eight people in the list, apparently starting with the most prominent 
persons, amounts of food and drink, especially (different kinds of) bread and 
wine, are specified (ll. 4-17). 

31. Excavation no. B 1202.3. Ed. princ. Lajtar and Ochala, pp. 84-87 (no. 
2), Fig. 2. A much shorter dipinto in black paint (14 x 11 cm), again starting 
with, in this case, two crosses and a Trinitarian formula (ll. 2-3) immediately 
followed by a list of seven persons (ll. 4-10). No titles of the persons involved 
are mentioned and the only amounts of food are (different kinds of) bread, 
though in Il. 9-10 there is the possibility of other foodstuffs. 


32. Ukma-West. Burial Chamber with Incipit and Explicit of Luke and 
Incipit of John in Greek, 11th-12th cent. Ed. princ. A. Lajtar and J. van der 
Vliet, “An Inscribed Tomb Chamber in Ukma-West, in A. Lajtar, G. Ochala, 
and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Nubian Voices II: New Texts and Studies on Christian 
Nubian Culture (Warsaw 2015) 103-118. The contribution publishes the texts 
from tomb 5 of cemetery B at Ukma-West, excavated in 1968/1969 by the Su- 
dan Antiquities Service. The inner walls of the burial chamber were decorated 
with crosses and Greek texts painted in red. Monumental crosses were painted 
on the east and west walls, as well as dipinti, but only traces remain (possibly 
a p&c-Lon acclamation within the cross on the east wall). On the north and 
south walls, four framed panels were used to write texts, of which traces are 
preserved on the south wall only. In the panel on the eastern part of this wall 
(43 x 31 cm; Figs. 7-8), after a line with crosses and/or symbols or a heading 
(now mostly lost), the beginning and end of the gospel of Luke (1:1-2; 24:53) 
can be read (ll. 1-11) and below it the names of the archangels Michael, Gabriel, 
and Raphael (Il. 12-14). In the panel on the western part ofthe wall (Figs. 9-10) 
just a few letters remain, but they can be identified as the opening verses of 
the gospel of John (1:1-3). The editors therefore assume that the western panel 
hada similar lay-out as the eastern one and that the opposite north wall would 
have contained the first and last verses of the gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
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The burial chamber in Ukma-West is comparable to other such inscribed 
tombs from medieval Nubia, especially those at Qasr Ibrim (A. Lajtar and J. 
van der Vliet, Qasr Ibrim: The Greek and Coptic Inscriptions [Warsaw 2010] 
261-280, nos. 91 and 92) and Dongola (on which see from the same authors 
“Wall Inscriptions in a Burial Vault under the Northwest Annex of the Mon- 
astery on Kom H [Dongola 2009],” Polish Archaeology in the Mediterranean 21 
[2011] 330-337). The disposition of the panels suggests an association between 
the gospel incipits (and explicits) and cardinal points as found elsewhere (even 
if there is no fixed association between each gospel and a particular cardinal 
point). The inscriptions and decorations in these tombs can be interpreted as 
apotropaic and intended for the protection of the deceased. 


33-53. Banganarti. The Archangel Raphael in Greek/Old Nubian visi- 
tors’ inscriptions, 13th-14th cent. A. Lajtar, “Archangel Raphael in Inscrip- 
tions from the Upper Church at Banganarti, in B. Zurawski, Banganarti 2. 
Kings and Pilgrims: St Raphael Church II at Banganarti, Mid-Eleventh to Mid- 
Eighteenth Century (Warsaw 2014) 261-283. In the context of the larger project 
to publish the 963 inscriptions from the Upper Church at Banganarti, mostly in 
Greek, Old Nubian, or a mixture of both and dating to the 13th and first half of 
the 14th centuries, the author offers a selection of twenty-one texts (nos. 1-21 
= 33-53) pertaining to the Archangel Raphael. The frequent references to Ra- 
phael indicate his central position in the church, which was probably dedicated 
to him, and give a lively picture of his various roles in popular piety. After a 
thorough introduction (pp. 261-268), the texts are presented in a preliminary 
edition, some with facsimiles (unfortunately, the editor does not explain why 
some texts are given in facsimile and others are not). 

Nos. 1-4 (33-36) are simple invocations of Raphael, by writing his name 
once (no. 1 = 33; note the face drawn in the g of PapañÀ) or twice (no. 2 = 34), 
in central position between the other archangels (no. 3 = 35; note, however, that 
the traces of]. 1 on the facsimile do not support the reading MI[ of Mi[ya1.]) 
or as a monogram (no. 4 = 36; the editor translates the text as “Raphael. Priest 
of the church of Job,” explaining the surprising absence of a proper name as a 
sign of modesty, but this interpretation bears little conviction; it seems more 
likely to take IOP mpe(oPUtEpoc) as a proper name + title and translate "Iob, 
priest of the church of Raphael”). The name is also found as “I, Raphael” (no. 
5 = 37). Normally one would expect yó to be followed by a personal name. 
However, as the editor explains (p. 263), it is here probably a truncated form of 
the phrase yó sim Pagan 6 napsotdusvog Évoriov Kuptov "I am Raphael 
who is standing before the Lord,’ which occurs in a group of inscriptions from 
the church (e.g. in no. 6 = 38; at pp. 263 and 272 change the accentuation to 
Zo etuvetuv) and refers to Tob. 12:15, where Raphael reveals himself to Tobit. 
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References to Raphael’s trip with Tobias to Media in order to heal his father’s 
eyesight (e.g. no. 7 = 39) and his freeing of Sara from the demon Asmodeus 
(e.g. alluded to in no. 16 = 48, 1. 2) occur in other texts, thus highlighting the 
archangel’s role as healer and protector. The similar phrasing and spelling in 
these texts suggests that they may go back to a common liturgical source. 

There follow a series of prayers in Greek (nos. 8-11 = 40-43; in no. 11 = 43, 
the p of'Papan is written with wings) and Old Nubian (nos. 12-15 = 44-47; 
no. 14 = 46 is partly in Greek), in which Raphael is addressed in various ways, 
e.g. as npgofevtá Lov “my ambassador,’ indicating his intercessory role (nos. 
8-9 = 40-41). A longer prayer is no. 16 (48), left by the Deacon Papa, in which 
he requests Raphael, who is called ioötop, i.e. ddtovtwp "helper? to protect 
him against all kinds of evil. Nos. 17-18 (49-50) are personal accounts of visits 
to the church in Greek and Old Nubian. The first, by one David, mentions 
Raphael in an invocation of God; the second seems to record the visit of one 
Ogijjinga to the church of Raphael, which may confirm the dedication of the 
Upper Church to this saint. A church of Raphael is also mentioned in several 
other visitors’ inscriptions (e.g. 19-20 = 51-52, both in Old Nubian), though in 
these cases it cannot be verified which church of Raphael is referred to. Finally, 
the popularity of the saint appears from his frequent occurrence in compound 
personal names, such as Raphakouda (e.g. no. 21 = 53). 


54-57. Selib. Four Greek graffiti from the church of St. Menas, 6th-be- 
ginning of 7th cent. Ed. princ. A. Deptula, "Inscriptions from Saint Menas 
Church in Selib in A. Latar, G. Ochala, and J. van der Vliet (eds.), Nubian 
Voices II: New Texts and Studies on Christian Nubian Culture (Warsaw 2015) 
119-135. The author edits four graffiti left by visitors and addressed to Menas, 
the patron saint of the church as indicated by later inscriptions on a sandstone 
column, an ostrakon and a ceramic vessel, which all bear the name of St. Menas. 
The four graffiti (nos. 1-4 = 54-57; Figs. 4-7 contain facsimile drawings) begin 
with an invocation of Menas, thrice-blessed (xpiojiakópie in nos. 1-3 = 54-56) 
or saint (yw in no. 4 = 57); in nos. 1 (54) and 3 (56), only the first word of 
the inscription (tpiouakdpie) has survived. The two complete graffiti ask for 
help (Boñ@toov [read Boñônoov] in no. 2 = 55) or mercy (&Aéncov in no. 4 
= 57) and are written by an epideacon of the protoeparch (éxiót&kov(oc) Tod 
npot(o)enápyov in no. 2 = 55) and a second deacon ofthe king (tod Bacu.éoc 
&tékov(oc) SebtEpos in no. 4 = 57). The inscriptions are dated on the basis of 
the archaeological context to the 6th or early 7th century. Hence they can be 
counted among the earliest Christian inscriptions from Nubia. 


58-60. el-Koro and Karmel. Three Greek/Coptic terracotta funerary 
stelae. Ed. princ. A. Lajtar, "Ihree Fragments of Terracotta Epitaphs from el- 
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Koro and Karmel (Abu Hamed Reach), in A. Lajtar, G. Ochala, and J. van 
der Vliet (eds.), Nubian Voices II: New Texts and Studies on Christian Nubian 
Culture (Warsaw 2015) 137-148. Edition of three fragmentary terracotta epi- 
taphs discovered as surface finds during the Polish expedition “Fortresses of 
Sudan: Following O.G.S. Crawford” in 2008. The first two come from one of 
the cemeteries at el-Koro (58-59; the former is Greek, the latter Coptic), the 
third from one at Karmel (60; Greek or Coptic), both in the Abu Hamed Reach. 
In his concluding remarks (pp. 142-148), the author draws attention to the 
remarkably high number of terracotta tombstones from this area. 

58. el-Koro. Greek funerary stela, ca. 10th- 11th cent. Ed. princ. Lajtar, pp. 
138-139, no. 1, Fig. 1. Fragment of a Greek epitaph (ca. 8 x 7.5 cm), which pre- 
serves a few letters from the formula ó 0góc tv avevudtov “God ofthe spirits.” 

59. el-Koro. Coptic funerary stela, 11th. cent. or earlier. Ed. princ. Lajtar, 
pp. 139-141, no. 2, Fig. 2. The lower left part of a Coptic epitaph (ca. 16 x 13 
cm), which contains the end ofa prayer for rest in the bosom of the Patriarchs 
and the month of death (Pachon). 

60. Karmel. Greek or Coptic funerary stela, probably before 11th cent. 
Ed. princ. Lajtar, pp. 141-142, no. 3, Fig. 3. Fragment of an epitaph (ca. 10 x 
9.5 cm), perhaps written in Greek. Only a few letters are visible. As the editor 
remarks, the letters [HHOM[in 1. 2 may be interpreted as ékouu0]n ó u[akdpioc 
"the blessed NN fell asleep? 
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Army and Society in Ptolemaic Egypt: 
From Invasion to Integration 


Hans Hauben Katholieke Universiteit Leuven 


Review article of: Christelle Fischer-Bovet, Army and Society in Ptol- 
emaic Egypt. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2014. xxvi + 447 pages. ISBN 978-1-107-00775-8. 


This rich and fascinating book has been a huge and courageous undertak- 
ing. A gold mine for researchers, it is the first comprehensive study of what is 
considered “one of the best-documented ancient armies” (p. 1). It is also the 
first study of its kind to have so radically broken with the one-sided Helleno- 
centric approach of past generations. Rather than offering an encyclopedic 
compendium, it focuses on the army’s embedment in Egypt's bilingual and 
multi-ethnic society, studying its impact on the Ptolemaic state, which, over 
the three centuries between Alexander and Augustus (323-30 BC), was af- 
fected by fundamental changes. Coping with a rapidly altering international 
context from the end of the third/beginning of the second century BC onward, 
the crumbling empire had to reorganize and recompose its army, reshape its 
administrative and military structures, and try out new relationships between 
Greeks and Egyptians. Although the author is primarily concerned with in- 
fantry and cavalry, officers as well as private soldiers, and focuses on Egypt 
proper, as did the Ptolemaic state from its second century onward, she also 
deals, especially in Part I, with the Mediterranean empire and its backbone, 
the famous war fleet. To cover all this in a single and coherent book, was a real 
tour de force. 

Just as it is impossible to gauge the fascination with Ptolemaic intercul- 
tural relations of the moderate Flemish nationalist Willy Peremans two gen- 
erations ago without taking into account his specific Belgian environment, we 
will never understand the present author’s sensitivity for this kind of delicate 
and complex issues, nor her rather outspoken positions, without considering 
her mixed linguistic and national (European! American - Swiss/Californian - 
French/English) backgounds. As Peremans still lived in the formative decades 
of papyrology as a scholarly discipline, remaining almost exclusively focused 
on Greek sources, his reasoning was rather superficial and unbalanced ac- 
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cording to present standards. Christelle Fischer-Bovet (henceforth FB), on the 
other hand, could stand on the shoulders of distinguished forerunners like the 
Egyptologist Jan Krzysztof Winnicki, and even benefit from some sociologi- 
cal literature. However, as nowadays Hellenocentrism in its different guises is 
often seen asa spin-off of Eurocentrism, imperialism, colonialism, and the like, 
mental attitudes and political ideologies now deemed incorrect and obsolete, 
we should not forget that, apart from her strictly personal backgrounds, FB 
is also a product of her epoch, in which modern (in fact Western) values are 
promoted, such as individual equal rights, religious openness, universalism 
and multilingualism, equivalence of cultures, positive appraisal of mixed eth- 
nic groups, etc. 

Not an easy read, the study is difficult to summarize. It grew from a Stan- 
ford PhD dissertation submitted in 2008 and still bears the imprint of its ori- 
gins. Some discussions are redundant and intricate, stuffed with superfluous 
scholarship, hard to follow and barely accessible to the non-initiated or hasty 
reader. It is true that our source material is defective, incomplete, and not al- 
ways unequivocal, which has to do, inter alia, with a fluctuating terminology 
(a recurrent problem: cf. p. 206) and constantly changing structures; but still, 
in several places the exposé could surely have been much more limpid. Salient 
examples are the chapter on “Military organization and hierarchy” (pp. 116- 
159) or the pages on the Persai tes epigones (pp. 178-191). On the other hand, 
too much relevant information is concealed in footnotes. That said, one cannot 
but admire the logical structure of the arguments, the clear introductory texts 
systematically posing the right questions, and the concise conclusions. 

Before giving a chapter by chapter overview, it might be interesting to 
summarize a few of FB’s leading and recurrent ideas. 

1. By exploiting Egyptian and Greek sources alike, FB confirms, so to 
speak, the "rehabilitation" of the long neglected native Egyptians in modern 
research and historiography, rendering them their due place in Ptolemaic so- 
ciety. In FB’s view that society was basically mixed. Instead of ethnic separate- 
ness, simple coexistence, or outspoken dichotomy, she perceives a permanent 
productive interaction between Egyptians and Greek-speaking immigrants. 
Although what she calls Period B (see further on) was a crucial transition 
in this and many other respects, an "interactive" situation already existed to 
a certain extent under the early Ptolemies. Correspondingly, the concept of 
“Egyptianization,’ no longer seen as a synonym for decline, is freed from its 
negative connotations. On the other hand, FB seems inclined to minimalize 
possible nationalistic motives in conflict situations (e.g. pp. 22-23), stressing 
the analogies between Greeks and Egyptians and their mutual collaboration. 
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In this way the “Egyptian factor” in Ptolemaic history is cleared as much as 
possible of narrowly nationalist interpretations. 

2. The army was the cornerstone and "engine" of the Ptolemaic state, influ- 
encing and penetrating all other segments of society. As such it was the most 
active, the most important factor of unity and integration, initially, in the third 
century, within the miscellaneous group of (mostly Greek and Macedonian) 
immigrants; later on, from the second century onward, within society as a 
whole, between natives and Hellenophones. The military forces were not iso- 
lated from the rest of society. In this way FB tries to integrate military, political, 
institutional, socio-economic, and cultural (including religious) history. 

3. FB uncovers particularly strong interactive bonds between the military 
and the Egyptian temples, the heart of Egyptian life. Not only native soldiers 
and officers were involved, nor was the phenomenon restricted to the strategi- 
cally important south. While some of these bonds already existed in the third 
century, they became numerous and prominent from the second century on- 
ward. The “marriage” between army and temple, incorporating Greeks, Greco- 
Egyptians, and Egyptians, became one of the pillars of Ptolemaic power and 
survival in the latter part of the Hellenistic era. 

Even if, quite understandably, FB seems inclined to interpret the docu- 
mentation as much as possible according to these leading (sometimes perhaps 
preconceived) views, her arguments are generally well substantiated. 

The book contains two introductory chapters (1-2), three main parts with, 
respectively, three (3-5), two (6-7), and two (8-9) chapters, and an overall con- 
clusion (10). It is illustrated by a series of tables and figures and a few maps. 
There is an appendix with two lists pertaining to the last chapter, followed by 
a concise glossary of technical terms, an extensive up-to-date bibliography, an 
index of sources, and a general index. 

In her introduction (Chapter 1, pp. 1-14) FB justifies her innovative ap- 
proach, intertwining different aspects of Ptolemaic history, occasionally cov- 
ered by a sociological sauce, while doing justice to the Egyptian side. Archaeo- 
logical evidence is practically restricted to Chapter 2. Reviewing the army’s 
gradually changing composition (due to altering immigration patterns), its 
evolving role within an expanding and subsequently declining (maritime) em- 
pire, as well as its increasing interaction with Egyptian society and its impact 
on inter-ethnic relations, she distinguishes three periods in Ptolemaic history: 
Period A: 323-c. 220 BC (Ptolemy I-III); Period B: c. 220-c. 160 BC (Ptolemy 
IV, V, and the first two decades of VI/VIII), a crucial “time of crisis, transition 
and reform" (p. 7), when the army became a unifying force between immi- 
grants and natives; Period C: c. 160-30 BC. The major differences between the 
periods A, B, and C are clearly visualized in the pie charts of Fig. 1.2 (p. 46). 
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FB’s periodization departs from the traditional, rather simplistic view which 
sees a growing expansion until the Battle of Raphia (217 BC), followed by 
a continuous decline and a concomitant process of Egyptianization. Raphia, 
nevertheless, “eine der gróssten Schlachten des Altertums;" remains a sym- 
bolic turning point. 

Chapter 2 (pp. 15-47), conceived as a preamble to the Ptolemaic era 
proper, is a condensed survey of Egypt military history in the so-called Late 
Period, from Psamtik I (who opened up his country after centuries of isolation, 
bringing it within the horizon of the Greek world and inaugurating an era of 
prosperity strongly resembling that of the Ptolemies), through the Persian 
occupation(s) and the last indigenous pharaohs to Alexander (664-323 BC). 
Already for these early times FB sees it as her mission to save from oblivion the 
significant role played by native soldiers, a role nearly swept under the carpet 
by classical and modern Hellenocentric historiography, inclined to systemati- 
cally overestimate the importance and impact of foreign mercenaries: think of 
thelong undervalued contribution of indigenous colonial (or Afro-American) 
troops in the two world wars. A second major thread in this introductory 
chapter is the theme of historical continuity between the Late Period and the 
Ptolemaic era: general historical circumstances, inter-ethnic relations, military 
organization and personnel, continuity even in a literal sense (like Ptolemy I, 
who seems "to have used troops from the previous army": p. 41). 

There are relatively detailed discussions on the provenance, enrollment, 
service, and sophisticated equipment (pp. 20-21) of foreign mercenaries, im- 
migrating from the mid-seventh century onward - Greeks, Carians (good 
overview, pp. 34-36), and others, the Cypriots having been rightly set apart (p. 
37) - and their relationship with the Egyptians, stressing to what extent their 
lives were transformed by their contact with Egypt (p. 18) - and vice-versa, as 
we may presume. Their early recruitment is likely to have facilitated the im- 
migration of the late fourth and a large part ofthe third centuries. An overview 
of the first Greek settlements is to be found on pp. 31-34? The importance of 
the navy is rightly emphasized, like under the early Ptolemies. FB goes into 
the famous expedition of Psamtik II to Ethiopia in 593/592? and mentions the 


! J.K. Winnicki, “Die letzten Ereignisse des vierten syrischen Krieges. Eine Neudeu- 
tung des Raphiadekrets,” JJP 31 (2001) 134. 

2 To some extent the role and raison détre of Naucratis may be compared to that of 
the Dutch trading post Dejima in the bay of Nagasaki between 1641 and 1853. On the 
Jewish garrison of Elephantine (pp. 36-37), see also J. Méléze Modrzejewski, Les Juifs 
d'Égypte de Ramsés II à Hadrien (Paris 1997) 37-67, passim. 

3 [n his 2001 tentative reconstruction of the command structure in Psamtik’s river 
fleet, referred to by FB at p. 29, the present reviewer overlooked the interpretation 
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fleets of Necho II and of the dubious philhellenic (p. 23 with n. 39 [but cf. pp. 
33-34]) Amasis (pp. 16 and 39) as well as the participation of the Egyptian fleet 
in the Achaemenid navy (p. 39; on the command structure at the battle of Sala- 
mis 480 BC, see AncSoc 4 [1973] 23-37). The section dedicated to the Egyptian 
component within the global army organization during the whole Late Period 
(pp. 37-42), often neglected or misrepresented by Greek sources, shows a great 
deal of originality. Against Herodotus FB maintains that there was no specific 
warrior class in Egypt (p. 38), whereas the Egyptians seem to have adopted to 
a certain extent the military equipment and techniques of foreign mercenaries 
(p. 39). All in all, the armies of the Late Period, including their leaders, appear 
to have been more ethnically mixed than previously thought. 

Part I (pp. 45-196) is about the changing structure and role of the Ptol- 
emaic army against the background of the vicissitudes of Hellenistic history. 
The long Chapter 3, “Military challenges faced by the Ptolemies. Power, money, 
crisis and reform” (pp. 45-115),* is subdivided into two parts: the military 


proposed by Méléze Modrzejewski (n. 2) 40-44, who was also inclined to regard Psam- 
metichus son of Theocles as the leader of the Nubian expedition. 

* Brief remarks. P. 55: Demetrius’ warships at the end of his career were based in 
Caunus, not in Ephesus: Plut. Demetr. 49.3; cf. W. Huß, Aegypten in hellenistischer 
Zeit 332-30 v.Chr. (München 2001) 211. - P. 65: the Canopus decree does not mention 
"major floods,’ but a deficiency in the Niles fertilizing overflowing (with a reference to 
previous periods of water shortage), presumably causing unrest among the population: 
see APF 36 (1990) 33-35. - P. 65, n. 61: there is a slight misunderstanding concern- 
ing the reviewer' alleged suggestion that the naval defeat off Andros (uncertain date) 
might have forced Ptolemy III to return to Egypt, as the whole paragraph concerning 
that controversial topic (APF, ibid., p. 35 $7) is put in the conditional form. - P. 72, 
n. 88: 90,000 oarsmen, “quelque 90000 rameurs sans compter les autres membres de 
léquipage" and without adducing those working on the transports (as suggested by 
FB), put forward by E. Van 't Dack and H. Hauben (Das ptolemäische Ägypten, ed. H. 
Maehler and V.M. Strocka [Mainz 1978] 73) is a theoretical figure, just like the 68,320 of 
FB, obtained by a different but also conjectural count. As the Ptolemaic “ship quotient” 
(the average strength of the warships stricto sensu) under Ptolemy II was 4.83 (cf. ibid. 
and Chiron 6 [1976] 5, n. 35 [at the battle off Salamis, Cyprus, 306]) or, rounded up, a 
penteres, and if such a ship needed 270 oarsmen (Casson), we should reckon with some 
270 x 336 (the latter figure representing the speculative number of Ptolemaic warships, 
as can be gleaned from Callixeinus) = 90,720 oarsmen, presuming that their number 
was always strictly proportional to a ships strength. — P. 74, n. 96: concerning PStras. 
7.622 (16 June 210) and the two-months payment of 1860 drachmas for a Nile boat, 
one should refer to BL 9 or W. Clarysse, AncSoc 21 (1990) 35 and 37. The figure of 31 
men (deduced from the monthly amount, if one reckons one drachma per day, a sug- 
gestion made by W. Clarysse and E. Lanciers, in AncSoc 20 [1989] 131-132) is plausible 
in se, but remains theoretical, as there are some uncertain parameters: the officers’ and 
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events before (Period A) and those after Raphia (Periods B and C taken to- 
gether). Much light is thrown on the financial aspect, also in relation to the 
navy (pp. 71-72), comparing Ptolemies and Seleucids (pp. 75-83). There is also 
the question of land allotments, tax revenues, booty, the numerical strength of 
troops and fleets (confronting us with ancient authors’ unrealistic figures), the 
difficulty to gauge costs of recruitment and maintenance, and, of course, the 
nationality of the soldiers. Concerning the first three Ptolemies, FB zooms in 
on the famous Ptolemaic “thalassocracy,’ founded by the first (“without win- 
ning any major naval battles” [p. 55], though regularly commanding his fleet in 
person and at any rate surpassing his son in military skill), flourishing for three 
decades under the second (who, according to Meadows’ recently advanced 
view endorsed by FB, was the actual founder of the League of the Islanders 
[p. 55]), and still thriving under the third Ptolemy. What is adequately termed 
the third’s initial “expansionist policy” (p. 84) is contrasted with his final two 
decades of relative inertia (pp. 64-67; cf. p. 85, seeking a comprehensive ex- 
planation), during which the cleruchic system was fully elaborated, a system 
eventually causing a lack of training among the soldiers (p. 86). The “climax 
of the [maritime] empire” (p. 64) became its watershed. Its dismantling had 
virtually become a fact at the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy V (p. 67). There 
is a stimulating discussion (pp. 62-64, 67; cf. 83-85 [“General assessment”]) 


crew’s wages certainly differred and in turbulent monetary times any speculation on 
the topic is hazardous. The fact that a pros tei grammateiai tou nautikou is involved, 
an office unfortunately not discussed by FB (there is only a general reference to army 
secretaries on p. 211), proves that the ship, a kerkourokeles, was used for military pur- 
poses. It is the first attestation of the term. It may be assumed that the boat combined 
the relatively considerable size of the kerkouros with the swiftness of the keles, both (in 
normal circumstances) merchant galleys that could be deployed at sea as well as on the 
Nile: see L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World (Princeton 1971) 157- 
166, 394-395. — P. 76, Table 3.6 (comp. Table 3.3, p. 73): where does the figure 25,000 
(“Egyptians or ethnic troops") come from? - P. 88 with n. 131: it looks as if FB has not 
properly understood a particular point in J.K. Winnicki’s interpretation (JJP 31 [2001] 
133-145, esp. 138-140 and 142) of ll. 23-26 of the Raphia decree (issued in Memphis, 
217). The passage is rather obscure and so is Winnicki's commentary in some places. He 
apparently argues that after the battle there was not only a temporary recovery of Coele 
Syria by Ptolemaic troops but also a transgression of the traditional border between the 
two spheres of influence, in other words: an invasion of old Seleucid territory (where 
Ptolemaic officers had joined the enemy). - Pp. 98-100: on the Seleucid invasions of 170 
and 168, triggering the Ptolemaic army reforms ofthe 160s, and the Day of Eleusis, see 
now FB5 recent article “Est-il facile de conquérir Egypte? Linvasion d'Antiochos IV 
et ses consequences, in Le projet politique d'Antiochos IV, ed. C. Feyel and L. Graslin 
(Nancy 2014) 209-259. 
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of the thalassocracy’s ultimate failure, at any rate “not caused by the use of 
Egyptians” (p. 64), yet departing from Polybius’ simplistic views. A number 
of classic topics could not be avoided, so the contrasting figures in Callixeinus 
and Appian (pp. 55-59), the ever contentious Battle of Cos (pp. 61-62), or 
the story of Patroclus’ lazy Egyptian nautai (marines, not just sailors?) in the 
Chremonidean War with its historical implications (pp. 41, 60-61, 63), Ptolemy 
II allegedly showing himself “a fine strategist” (p. 61). 

Very instructive are the tables 3.4-6 (p. 76) with juxtaposed figures con- 
cerning the Ptolemaic and Seleucid armies, a recurrent theme in this chapter. 
The Ptolemies, whose fleet was three to six times as large (p. 78), spent three 
times more on the navy than the Seleucids, the latter devoting huge amounts 
to their land army even in peace time (p. 77). But the demographic basis of the 
Ptolemies, who at Raphia had gone to the limits of their human resources, was 
much weaker than that of the Seleucids. For the third century FB assumes a 
population of only c. 7 million for the whole empire, that is, 3-3.5 or 4 in Egypt 
and 3-3.5 in the foreign possessions, whereas the Seleucid empire, which could 
fall back on a broader and richer recruitment base, especially in the East, would 
have numbered between 15 and 20 million inhabitants (pp. 69, 75, 77, 81 n. 112, 
83, 170; the slightly divergent data should be brought into better alignment). 

Several pages are dedicated to the Battle of Raphia and the Fourth Syrian 
War (221-217 BC), which brought a pre-revolutionary climate over Egypt (pp. 
78-83, 86-92). We learn about the composition of the armies, the numbers of 
the different units, the financial implications and, as might be expected, the 
increased role of the Egyptians in the army as well as their growing impact 
on state and society in general. Rather than Raphia itself, it was the resulting 
Great Revolt (206-186), together with the Fifth Syrian War (202-195), that had 
a decisive influence on the position of the native population, bringing about a 
reform of state and military institutions (pp. 96-98; cf. 114). 

Confronting two crucial Polybian passages on the post-Raphia upheavals 
(5.107 and 14.12), FB arrives, in the reviewers opinion, at a somewhat distorted 
interpretation (pp. 89-92). While it goes without saying that economic and 
social motives were involved (p. 92), it also seems that FB tries to play down 
the national(istic) factor, which was prominently luring, whether one likes it 
or not. As the rtóAeuoc in 14.12.4 points to the Great Revolt of 206-186 (see p. 
89), it is clear that the “nöAeuog against the Egyptians” in 5.107, though said 


5 See also my “Callicrates of Samos and Patroclus of Macedon, Champions of Ptol- 
emaic Thalassocracy, in K. Buraselis, M. Stefanou, and D.J. Thompson (eds), The Ptol- 
emies, the Sea and the Nile: Studies in Waterborne Power (Cambridge 2013) 39-65, esp. 
60-61, where it is argued that the nautai incident is indicative of the deep mistrust and 
contempt of native Egyptians by Greeks and Macedonians in and outside Egypt. 
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to have happened “immediately” after Raphia, must refer to the same cluster 
of events. Yet, following a rather complicated line of reasoning, FB thinks that 
there actually were two distinct conflicts, conflated by Polybius: one already 
in 217, the other, the Great Revolt, from 206 on. For the sake of dramatization 
Polybius would have (improperly) called the former “the war against the Egyp- 
tians, whereas it was in fact a merely military revolt without national(istic) 
overtones, a typical case of “praetorianism” (p. 91), started in northern Egypt 
and to be distinguished from the Great Revolt. Centered in the Thebaid with 
Egyptians prominently implicated, the latter was possibly provoked or facili- 
tated by the rebellion of 217. 

Despite the fact that reality may indeed have been “more complex than 
Polybius summary” (p. 91), there is in the reviewer's opinion no need to under- 
estimate the Greek historian or to be hypercritical about his text. In Polybius’ 
perception, the Egyptians’ recovered self-awareness and state of rebelliousness 
resulted primarily from their massive mobilization and participation in the 
victory at Raphia (compare the Flemish emancipation after the trenches of 
World War I). These feelings may have simmered for some time before coming 
to an outburst due to frustrated expectations. The interval 217-206 is not that 
large, nor should the ed8éwc in 5.107 be pressed. If there were problems with 
defecting officers in Syria, as believed by Winnicki (p. 88, n. 131), it was not in 
(northern) Egypt (what FB says on p. 89 is purely conjectural), and the siege of 
Lycopolis in the Delta during the Great Revolt only happened in 197 (pp. 89, 
92). Thus, there is no proof at all that the Great Revolt was actually triggered 
by disaffected (professional and predominantly Greek) officers and soldiers. It 
had to do with Egyptian self-assurance, as described by Polybius. That it had 
national(istic) implications, irrespective of the natives' previous (in FB's eyes 
comparatively favourable) conditions, cannot possibly be argued away. 

On pp. 94-95 (cf. p. 101) FB dwells on the ambiguous (sometimes repress- 
ing, sometimes subversive) role of the Alexandrian garrison’s soldiers in urban 
riots and dynastic struggles from 203 onward. Trying to minimize ethnicity 
as a possible source of conflict, she stresses the heterogeneous, not only Egyp- 
tian, composition of the Alexandrian mob as well as the mixed character of 
the garrison. Overviewing the period between Ptolemy VI and Cleopatra VII 
(180-30 BC: pp. 98-115), she shows how, thanks to the Egyptian contribution, 
the state, notwithstanding its decay, maintained enough energy to reshape 
its army and institutions, while the kings increasingly relied on the Egyptian 
priestly and military elites. 
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The fourth chapter (pp. 116-159) is about “Military organization and 
hierarchy?* The critical Period B entailed a series of consecutive reforms, in 
part due to a rather quick shift of military activities from the Mediterranean 
to Egypt and Syria (p. 148). The settled land- and even temple-based army of 
Period C looks completely different from the well-trained seaward looking 
third century Ptolemaic forces, mostly recruited outside Egypt. Heavy, light, 
and an intermediary type of infantry, cavalry, and elite troops are extensively 
dealt with over the successive periods, with peculiar attention for their equip- 
ment (with illustrations) and remuneration in wages and land. In contrast 
with the historical overview in the previous chapter, the fleet is almost absent. 

Some problems remain unclear, like the relationship between the num- 
beredand the ethnic hipparchies (pp. 126-128). FB (pp. 118-123) distinguishes 
mercenaries (misthophoroi, not necessarily foreigners), cleruchs (system start- 
ed by Ptolemy I and developed under Ptolemy II and III), and the relatively 
short-lived, difficult-to-categorize group of misthophoroi klerouchoi (from 
Ptolemy III until 173 BC: pp. 122-123). It is not always made clear how other 
categories mentioned, like the katoikoi hippeis, machimoi, or garrison troops, 
might fit into this or the other schemes. The section on the “military hierar- 
chy” (pp. 155-159), dealing with the high command (hegemones, hipparchai, 
strategoi, eponymous officers), also lacks some transparency (esp. concerning 
the eponymous officers’ place in the system), the more so as Ptolemaic termi- 
nology was not consistent. Fig. 4.1 (p. 124), to which the reader is referred (p. 
155), does not seem of great help. There is a short paragraph on the elephants 
(pp. 153-155), where some “classics” are missing.’ 

Together with the two chapters of Part II (6 and 7), Chapter 5, “Military 
recruitment and ethnic composition” (pp. 160-198), belongs to the most in- 
novative pages of the book.? First the position of the Egyptians in the army is 
dealt with (pp. 161-166: essential), before that of the "Macedonian, Greek and 


6 Brief remark about p. 154: Ptolemais ofthe Hunts was situated on the Red Sea coast 
as well (FB wording is ambiguous). 

7 Esp. H. Kortenbeutel, Der ägyptische Süd- und Osthandel in der Politik der Ptolemder 
und rómischen Kaiser (diss. Berlin 1931); H.H. Scullard, The Elephant in the Greek 
and Roman World (Ithaca 1974); I. Hofmann, Wege und Möglichkeiten eines indischen 
Einflusses auf die meroitische Kultur (St. Augustin bei Bonn 1975). 

* A few brief remarks. P. 185: one cannot understand why the epigonoi, tax-Hellenes 
who bear Greek names in the 3rd century, would have become (Hellenized) Egyptians 
in the 2nd. Should we read instead "Egyptianized Hellénes" here? Table 5.3 is not com- 
pletely satisfying and raises questions (e.g. "son of misthophoros” does not occur in 
the main text; what happens in Lower Egypt?). - Pp. 189-190: what are “misthophoroi 
of the hégemonia”? 
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other soldiers” (pp. 166-195). The Egyptian presence in the third century was 
unwarrantedly understated by ancient and modern authors alike (sometimes 
based on an overinterpretation of Polybius 5.107.1-2: pp. 163-164 n. 19). But 
whereas before Raphia the Egyptians only represented a small percentage, even 
if the Ptolemies never attempted to exclude them, after Raphia and the reor- 
ganization of the army (Period B) they gradually came to play, together with 
an increasing number of Greco-Egyptians, a central role, both as professionals 
and as cleruchs. Though trying to give a more qualified definition of the term 
machimos, which “did not automatically have an ethnic connotation” (p. 163; 
cf. p. 42), not all Egyptian soldiers being machimoi and vice versa, in the end 
FB is unable to clear the fog completely. Nowhere is a clear-cut comprehensive 
definition given. As to the second-century machimoi posted in the Mediter- 
ranean, the question of their ethnicity remains open, though FB believes that 
at least some of them were Egyptian (p. 165). As to the foreign soldiers in the 
Ptolemaic army, we hear about their ways of recruitment, their numbers (about 
200,000 Greeks and Macedonians) and origin. During Period A, a time of 
large-scale immigration, they enjoyed a somewhat privileged status. Then fol- 
lows an in-depth discussion on the construction of identities and the different 
approaches, aspects, levels and types of ethnicity (pp. 170-177). In establishing 
one’s individual and official identity, the factor “origin” appears to gradually 
lose its relevance from Period B onward. Yet, in spite of all learned theories, 
when defining ethnic identities, one always seems to fall back on the simple 
and obvious categories of good old Herodotus (8.144; cf. pp. 172-173, with 
Figures 5.1 and 5.2, where “customs” corresponds to “tradition” in the full text 
and where one should read “second and first” instead of “second and third” 
centuries). Which brings us to the individual and collective ethnic and pseudo- 
ethnic designations like Makedon (pp. 177-195), and the inescapable Persai tes 
epigones, both elements of the designation being somewhat controversial (pp. 
178-191). There is no firm, integrated conclusion about the question, not even 
at the end, pp. 194-195. If the present reviewer might ever have been so naive 
as to foster the illusion that the mystery would be solved during his lifetime, 
that illusion has now been dispelled. 

The Second Part, dealing with the “Economic status and social networks 
of soldiers and officers” (a title inadequately rendering the rich and varied 
contents), belongs, like the previous chapter, to the core of the book. It explores 
(again with some intermittent inclination to opacity) how the army, through 
its organization and networks, “developed into a community builder that in- 
tegrated different ethnic groups,” thus bringing “some degree of stability to the 
Ptolemaic state” (p. 197). The cleruchic system made the army into a vehicle 
for the distribution of land, offering, from the second century on, the Egyp- 
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tian population an efficient opportunity for upward social mobility. Chapter 
6 (“Settling soldiers’, pp. 199-237) approaches the cleruchic system with its 
advantages and drawbacks. According to FB, “7 percent of the 20,000 km? of 
cultivable land in Egypt was cleruchic land” (p. 209), unevenly distributed over 
the country, the Arsinoite, Heracleopolite, and Oxyrhynchite nomes in Middle 
Egypt accounting for a little more than half of all cleruchic land in Egypt (pp. 
208-209). Cleruchic land never became purely private, even if private owner- 
ship did exist: though demilitarized to a certain degree, cleruchs do not seem 
to have ever given up all military activity (pp. 225-227; cf. p. 236, against Oates’ 
prejudice, denying the katoikoi hippeis their military status because they were 
Egyptians). An intricate discussion on the difference between stathmos and 
kleros (pp. 227-233) is followed by a section devoted to cleruchs' wills (pp. 233- 
235), which give us an insight into their real concerns, not aiming at "illegal 
appropriation ofthe kings property" (p. 233). Again the problem ofthe machi- 
moi is tackled as well as that of the relationship between katoikoi and cleruchs. 
Only on p. 217 does it become clear (the exposition pp. 204-206 remaining 
indefinite; cf. pp. 120-121, 165-166) what katoikoi exactly are and how - as a 
subgroup with a privileged status (p. 220) - they fit in the cleruchic system. 
Yet, when reading statements like that according to which private landowners 
could also enter the katoikia (p. 221), one again wonders how to envision this. 

Chapter 7, "Soldiers and officers in the Egyptian countryside" (pp. 238- 
299), is perhaps the real piéce de résistance, giving FB's book its particular, 
unique character. It describes, on the basis of manifold concrete documents, 
how cleruchs and garrison soldiers and officers were rooted in the country, 
how, already in the third century, they created bonds of solidarity between 
men of different origins and social backgrounds not only within their own 
groups, but also with the general, civil population, including the Egyptians. 
In this way the army became a factor of social and ethnic integration. The 
chapter contains four sections, the first two of which are particularly elabo- 
rate. The first deals with the cleruchs (pp. 239-261). Contrary to a widespread 
misunderstanding, only a small minority of third century cleruchs seem to 
have lived as absentee landlords in Alexandria (pp. 239-242). There are several 
pages on the social implications of garrisoning and quartering troops, in the 
countryside and in stathmoi respectively (pp. 242-246). Though creating ten- 
sions with the civilian population, it is stressed, as we might expect, that these 
were not necessarily centered on ethnicity, whereas the authorities sometimes 
supported Egyptian owners against Greek cleruchs (p. 244). As elsewhere, the 
author tries to minimize potentially negative side effects of ethnic pluralism 
(p. 245). Speaking about the networks of predominantly Greek military settlers 
in the third century (pp. 246-252), she again emphasizes the often support- 
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ive and friendly relationship between Greek soldiers and Egyptian civilians, 
who were living side by side. Due attention is paid to mixed marriages (Greek 
men - Egyptian women), an increasingly frequent phenomenon “creating 
a discrepancy between socio-cultural and administrative realities" (p. 250). 
These unions are not always easily detectable because of the dissimilar way 
double names are used in specific circumstances (pp. 249-250; cf. 254-255), a 
practice clearly pointing, in the reviewer's opinion, to the existence of a truly 
ethnic consciousness. Mixed marriages occurred "less frequently in the third 
century than in the late period, while no marriages between Egyptian men and 
Greek women are currently attested” (p. 249, but see n. 55). Peremans’ view 
that they were more frequent in lower social strata, is questioned as cleruchs 
and other people contracting such unions generally belonged to the well-to- 
do middle-class (p. 251), that is, the upper strata of local communities in the 
chora (p. 250). The first section finally gives a survey ofthe cleruchs in the sec- 
ond century (pp. 252-261), when the plots became smaller and the number of 
Egyptians proportionally higher, also among the katoikoi hippeis, who tended 
to use Greek names. Talking about the socio-economic status of the machimoi 
(pp. 255-261, including the naukleromachimoi, pp. 256-258; cf. 104), FB shows 
that, despite representing the lower strata of the military, they were better off 
than generally assumed. 

In a puzzling discussion concerning P. Mich. 1.82 and P.Cair.Zen. 4.59590 
(p. 246 with n. 41 and pp. 163-164, n. 19) FB polemizes against Oates and Aly. 
Basing themselves on an overstretched interpretation of Polybius 5.107 (Ptol- 
emy IV would have armed the Egyptians for the first time), they saw machimoi 
before Raphia as civilian Egyptians conscripted for labor. So in their view the 
Egyptian Paris (in the Zenon papyri mentioned above) would have tried to 
avoid being enrolled in the machimoi or to be released from such a commit- 
ment, as it entailed onerous tasks without any prestige (p. 163, n. 19; p. 246, 
n. 41). In fact, so FB, as the condition of machimos was relatively favourable, 
Paris wanted "his status as machimos to be confirmed so that he (could) obtain 
land, which would make his case resemble that of a cleruch" (p. 246). In the 
reviewer' opinion FB is the victim of a circular reasoning. An unbiased read- 
ing seems to confirm that Paris, who had come over (or escaped: PCair.Zen. 
4.59590.4 has the loaded verb avaywpéw) from the Oxyrhynchite, indeed tried 
to avoid (or rather to annul: it is not completely clear how to interpret the last 
three preserved words of PMich. 1.82.9: ook óvxa mpotepov) his enrollment 
among the machimoi. 

In the second section of Chapter 7 the social status of professional soldiers 
is discussed at length (pp. 261-279). The demarcation line between the latter 
and the category of cleruchs seems somewhat blurred. In the third century 
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most professionals were immigrants; from the Great Revolt onward, the ma- 
jority was made up of Greco-Egyptians or Egyptians, recruited in Egypt. They 
were living in garrisons or in temple precincts used as such or as fortresses, 
sometimes causing delicate situations. Whereas intrusions in temples occurred 
in times of conflict, the Ptolemies avoided troubles with local priestly families 
as much as possible (p. 264), thus showing their respect for native culture. In 
this context several second century bilingual archives are examined, belonging 
to various bicultural, ethnically ambiguous families, like that of Dryton (pp. 
275-277; Apollonias exact national identity still not being established), case 
studies giving an idea of an open military milieu, connected with the local 
Egyptian (priestly) elites. Biculturalism is a sensitive topic FB feels familiar 
with while typically distancing herself from authors like Peremans and Lewis 
who even refused to consider the idea that both cultures could have blended 
(p. 279, n. 199). 

In the third section, that of the “Socio-military and cultic associations” 
(pp. 279-295), attention is primarily focused on the gymnasium and the poli- 
teumata. Contrary to the general opinion, FB sees in the gymnasium a flexible 
and open institution, again an “engine of integration” (p. 289), admitting non- 
military members and unifying soldiers from different socio-economic and 
ethnic backgrounds, from the second century onward (Period B) also includ- 
ing Greco-Egyptians and Egyptians: an evolution parallelling the increasing 
recruitment of natives. In the poleis only the wealthiest citizens (including 
civilians) were allowed; in the nome capitals and villages the link with the 
army was stronger. In this fashion the gymnasium became “a paradigm of 
the mixture of Greek education and Egyptian worship” (p. 281, n. 205, after 
Habermann and Schubart). Discussing the not too well documented politeu- 
mata (including the Jewish ones), dissimilar from one another (pp. 290-295), 
FB tries to play down (without being able to completely ignore) the national 
factor. Resulting from a bottom-up-process (p. 294), politeumata would have 
had an essentially (but not exclusively) military character, while cultic bonds 
at any rate prevailed over ethnicity. 

The fourth section compares Ptolemaic and Seleucid settlements (pp. 295- 
299). The different geographical and administrative situations in the two em- 
pires (almost total absence versus abundance of poleis, pre-existing centralized 
bureaucracy versus multiplicity of administrative unities), involving different 
settlement strategies, had long-lasting effects. The fact that the majority of the 
Greco-Macedonian Seleucid army was settled in garrisons linked with poleis 
(having more rigid rules) rather than with the countryside - most Seleucid 
katoikoi seem to have been civilians - gave it better training opportunities but 
hampered its interaction with other ethnic groups. 
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The two chapters (8 and 9) of Part IH, “The army and Egyptian temples,” 
show to what extent the Ptolemaic army became, especially from the second 
century onward, intertwined with local priestly families and sacred institu- 
tions, the heart and soul of Egyptian society. As some of these families climbed 
up in the army and the latter became more and more rooted in traditional 
society, the king could rely on a growing network of persons with attachments 
in both army and temples, indispensable for reasserting his control over the 
country after the Great Revolt. 

In Chapter 8, “Priests in the army: a politico-ideological explanation” (pp. 
303-328), it is made clear how the (later) Ptolemies favored the concentration 
of military and religious power in the same hands, encouraging in this way 
the recrudescence of a pre-Ptolemaic pattern (cf. the discussion in 8.3, pp. 
311-313), a pattern that had almost died out in the third century BC. Once 
more this emphasizes the significance of native Egyptians (via their elites) for 
the survival of the Ptolemaic state. During their whole reign the Ptolemies 
found priestly families favorable to their government (pp. 305-311). They were 
deemed qualified for military promotion, whereas many “military men with 
priestly functions came from Egyptian families that traditionally held heredi- 
tary priestly functions” (p. 306). In two successive sections (pp. 313-316 and 
316-319), the “Distribution of soldiers and officers with priestly functions over 
time and space” and their “Social background” are expounded. The 62 soldiers 
and officers are listed in Table 1 of the Appendix (pp. 369-371). We should keep 
in mind that “high-ranking officers with priestly functions are localized mainly 
in areas where internal revolts arose: the Delta and Upper-Egypt” (p. 315). 
Particularly worth reading is section 8.6 on “Greek and Egyptian backgrounds” 
(pp. 321-327). Besides “the Egyptian priestly elite within the Ptolemaic army” 
(pp. 323-327; some of them nome-strategoi), there were two Greek officers and 
perhaps one Greco-Egyptian with Egyptian priestly functions (pp. 322-323). 
About 38% of the Egyptian officers were priests and for the entire Ptolemaic 
period Egyptians represent c. 10-15% of the officers. Only 7 soldier-priests out 
of the 62 are attested for the third century, almost exclusively in the Delta (pp. 
324-325). In parallel with local recruitment, the number of Egyptian soldier- 
priests significantly increased from the second century onward. For the Egyp- 
tian elite the army was a means of integrating themselves into the Ptolemaic 
establishment; the Ptolemies, on the other hand, could take advantage of these 
loyal officers with their key military and religious positions to gain a foothold 
in the local communities. 

Chapter 9, “The army and Egyptian temple-building” (pp. 329-362), in- 
vestigates how, from the second century onward, officers and soldiers, the 
latter often grouped in associations whose memberships “were more flexible 
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in terms of ethnicity and profession than usually thought” (p. 339), played 
an important role in financing temple construction to complement royal and 
temple funds. The process was facilitated by the positions some army members 
held in temples and by the establishment of garrison troops in close proximity 
to temple walls or even within temple precincts, proving that the presence of 
soldiers in villages and towns cannot be reduced to a source of tensions with 
the civil population (p. 329). The way temple-building (or -restoring) was fi- 
nanced, was complex (both private and public, royal and temple funding) and 
subject to evolution (for temple-building and -financing in the Fayyum under 
Ptolemy I and II, see p. 349). At any rate, the army was involved all over Egypt 
(cf. the list of benefactions performed by soldiers in favor of Egyptian temples 
in Table 2 of the Appendix [pp. 372-378]), an involvement that had been almost 
non-existent under the first three Ptolemies. The last sections give a detailed 
geographical survey of the dedications. It is hardly surprising that in the chora 
only very few Greek-style temples were built. More important is the fact that 
after the Great Revolt (and to a certain extent already before) Egyptians were 
integrated into the Ptolemaic army, and soldiers into the local elites, and that 
over the centuries Egyptian priestly families mixed with Greek immigrants, 
“creating an ethnically and culturally mixed elite that dominated the most 
important offices” (p. 352). 

FB, for whom “professional and ethnic divisions (were) often over em- 
phasized by Hellenistic historians” (p. 362), is a scholar who stands for inclu- 
siveness and interprets history from that (somewhat idealistic?) point of view. 
In this way she also is a child of her time. But whatever assessments will be 
made, one thing is certain: never again will Ptolemaic society be approached 
as before. 


? A few minor remarks. P. 72: read enneres. - P. 89: “pitched battle ... recording” is 
a quotation from Pol. 14.12.4, not 5.107. - P. 124: Figure 4.1, at the bottom right: read 
Laarchiai (cf. p. 122). - Pp. 155-159 (cf. 124): unnecessary alternation hipparchés/os. — P. 
213, IL 1-2: read “100- or 80-aroura kléroi” instead of “one 100- or 800-aroura kléroi.” — 
P. 255: being “the third aspect ofthe cleruchic system’, the sub-section “7.1.4.1.” should 
have been “7.1.4.3.” after “7.1.4.1.” (“The decrease ...”) and “7.1.4.2.” (“The second ... 
feature ...”) (p. 253). - P. 329 (cf. n. 3): read "seven [cases] in the Thebaid" instead of “six” 
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Sandra Luisa Lippert and Martin Andreas Stadler (eds.), with the 
assistance of Ulrike Jakobeit, Gehilfe des Thot. Festschrift fiir Karl- 
Theodor Zauzich zu seinem 75. Geburtstag. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 
Verlag, 2014. x + 192 pages. ISBN 978-3-447-10236-0. 


Few scholars have contributed so much to the Neue Welle in Demotic stud- 
ies in Germany as Karl-Theodor Zauzich. Few can also boast the reception of 
no less than two Festschriften, one for his 65th and one for his 75th birthday. 
The papers published in this volume, edited by Sandra Lippert and Martin 
Stadler, were written by Demotists who have all been students of Zauzich at 
some time or other and are now often big names working at prestigious insti- 
tutes all over the world. 

Carolin Arlt, “A Demotic Letter from the Stanford Green Collection (P. 
Stanford Green Demotic 70)” (pp. 1-5) starts off with a Ptolemaic Demotic 
letter of unknown provenance (but somewhere from the Fayyum), which ap- 
pears to deal with either an order or a lease of natron, and is, as letters often 
are, frustratingly unclear. This being said, there is an issue with the plate on p. 
5. Itis almost impossible to check the transliteration of the verso, so a facsimile 
would have been helpful. Alejandro Botta, “Die Terminologie von Diebstahl 
und Raub in einem demotischen Brief an Thot (P.Chicago 19422) und ihre 
aramäischen Entsprechungen" (pp. 7-11) looks at the Aramaic counterparts 
to the Demotic terms for theft and robbery in the Demotic letter P.Chicago 
19422, viz. t3y (n kns) and ir n=f. Botta carefully avoids the problem whether 
Aramaic legal language borrowed from Demotic or vice versa, although some 
readers might have expected a reference to the ground-breaking article by 
Robert Ritner,’ showing which scribal tradition was the borrower and which 
the lender. Mark Depauw, “An Anonymous Pharaoh: The Revolt against Teos 
illustrated by a Deir Abu Hennis Graffito" (p. 13-20) addresses a very faint 
graffito (p. 19) that was digitally enhanced to enable the reader to read along 
(p. 20). Although no actual king is mentioned there is a reference to a gen- 
eral T3y-Hr-p3-t3, whom Depauw identifies with Tjaiherpata son of Achoapis, 
a famous general involved in the struggle between several pretenders to the 


! "Third Intermediate Period Antecedents of Demotic Legal Terminology,’ in K. 
Ryholt (ed.), Acts of the Seventh International Congress of Demotic Studies. Copenhagen, 
23-27 August 1999 (Copenhagen 2002) 343-358. 
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throne. In Depauw’s view the fact that no king is mentioned by name may re- 
flect the uncertain outcome of this struggle at the time when this graffito was 
written. In line 2 of his transliteration one would rather read di{.t} instead of di. 

Christina Di Cerbo, “Seven Offering Tables and a Mummy Label from 
the Magazines of Luxor Temple” (pp. 21-27) presents various objects that were 
kept at the Luxor temple before they were moved to a new location. It is not sure 
whether the reading T3-šr.t-Hnsw in Offering Table #1 sticks. Hnsw looks very 
different from the same name in line 2 of the text. One would almost be inclined 
to read T3-Sr.t-Hk3 with both the seated child and the divine determinative. 
The mummy label included in her article is probably a forgery. In “Scribal 
Routine in Two Demotic Documents for Breathing: Papyri Vienna D 12017 
and 12019” (pp. 29-42) Jacco Dieleman publishes two Demotic documents for 
breathing. This reviewer had a hard time locating his “table 3” mentioned twice 
on p. 30, but this probably refers to p. 37 top. Otherwise the author makes a 
strong case for the texts being written by the same scribe, supported also by 
the identical and rather intricate folding and sealing procedure. Hans-Werner 
Fischer-Elfert discusses an enigmatic ostracon from Vienna that was published 
by Zauzich in 1991 (“Der Ritt auf der Sau: kulturgeschichtliche Anmerkun- 
gen zum demotischen Ostr. D 70 der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek, 
pp. 43-50), casually referring to someones personal vendetta against the Jubi- 
lar which may have escaped some younger colleagues attention (p. 43, n. 2). 
Fischer-Elfert's insightful comments do provide O.Vienna D 70 with much 
more cultural historical context than before, so that it may be high time to 
look at this fascinating text again. Friedhelm Hoffmann addresses the age at 
which the owner of the Demotic mortuary papyrus P.BM EA 10507 died, in 
"Das Alter des Hor, Sohnes des Petemin, in PBM EA 10507 2.3" (pp. 51-53). 
In just a few pages he takes apart the passage that was previously read as q n 
“h° bn-pw=w ti n=y š[r] hb=w t=y n-im=f “Long-lived, I was not given a son. 
I was deprived of him,’ showing that the owner of the papyrus may have been 
as young as five years or slightly older when he died. 

Richard Jasnow addresses the recto of a dreadful Demotic text, and man- 
ages to tackle it for the most part, in “P. Vienna D 13766: A Fragmentary De- 
motic Wisdom Text” (pp. 55-60), although one may differ of opinion from time 
to time about a reading, for example, tmt in fragment 1 line 6, which seems out 
of place here. Some major effort has been made by Myriam Krutzsch and San- 
dra Lippert, in “Papyrus Berlin P 23724: eine ungewohnliche Verkaufsurkunde 
aus Soknopaiu Nesos” (pp. 61-79), transforming a much battered collection of 
fragments that looks like a nightmare into a papyrus we can actually read. It 
requires a real specialist such as Lippert to tackle this text successfully, although 
a facsimile would have helped, because the photograph does not always allow 
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one to check the readings proposed by her. Still, we should be grateful that 
someone was brave enough to publish this text. In “Syrians in the Fayyum: A 
Survey of Crops on Cleruchic Land” (pp. 81-87) Andrew Monson publishes 
P. Stan.Green Dem. inv. 11 and 65, two fragments of the same papyrus. At first 
sight, however, the writing in the left fragment looks decidedly sloppier. The 
text lists various plots of cleruchic land owned by Greeks and Syrians, as well 
as various crops and farmers. Joachim Quack identifies what he thinks is the 
true nature of nine lines of a Demotic text written on the recto of column 7 of 
P.Berlin P 8279, in “Ein Festlied aus Soknopaiu Nesos" (pp. 89-94), which had 
already been partly translated.’ If there is one thing professor Zauzich taught 
his students, it is the audacity to take on any text, however difficult, and simply 
see where they end up. 

Maren Schentuleit publishes P.Carlsberg 430, a delightfully unclear Ptol- 
emaic letter about a cow, in “Mach dich nicht lustig über eine Sache, die eine 
Kuh betrifft: der Dienstbrief P. Carlsberg 430" (pp. 95-104), which is followed 
by an exposé on royal statuary from the 4th and 3rd centuries BC by Martin 
Stadler (“Ach, das ist gestreift” Anmerkungen zur ägyptischen Königsplastik 
im 4. Und 3. Jahrhundert v. Chr.” pp. 105-127), shedding light on an area of 
interest one would not have associated directly with the Jubilar, and an intrigu- 
ing article on an obscure professor from Würzburg called Joseph Kohler and 
his interest in Setne I by Steve Vinson (“Der erste ‘Demotist’ zu Würzburg: Josef 
Kohler and Early German Reception of the ‘First Tale of Setne Khaemwas,” pp. 
129-138). Günter Vittmann takes on a Ptolemaic papyrus about agricultural 
matters (including embezzlement) in “Ein Fall von Veruntreuung von Getre- 
idelieferungen in der Ptolemäerzeit? Der demotische Papyrus Mainz 9” (pp. 
139-154). The extensive commentary (including a number of exciting words 
that are not in the Demotisches Glossar, such as shm “zerstampen, zerstoßen” 
on pp. 151-152, n. 83) and facsimile are exemplary, as was to be expected, al- 
though some problems remain. This Festschrift closes with "Eine demotische 
Abrechnung und ein demotischer Brief aus Tebtynis (P. Hamburg D 45 und 
46)" by Wolfgang Wegner (pp. 155-183) and Indices (pp. 185-191). The index 
of Egyptian words on pp. 187-188 would have been the perfect place to mark 
the words that are not in the Demotisches Glossar. It is also unfortunate that 
the texts in this volume did not receive a text number as in the case of the first 
Festschrift. But these are only minor oversights in what can otherwise only be 
referred to asa charming present for a man who has done so much for Demotic. 


University of Leiden Koen Donker van Heel 


2? O.E. Neugebauer and R.A. Parker, Egyptian Astronomical Texts, III: Decans, Planets, 
Constellations and Zodiacs (London 1969) 232. 
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Michael Gronewald, John Lundon, Klaus Maresch, Gesa Schenke, 
and Philipp Schmitz, Kölner Papyri (P. Köln), Band 13. Papyrologica 
Coloniensia VII/13. Paderborn, 2013. x 255 pages + 42 plates. ISBN 
978-3-506-77767-7. 


The thirteenth volume of papyri from the Cologne collection includes 
55 new texts (nos. 496-550). All but three are written in Greek (one text is in 
Demotic and two parchment codex fragments are in Coptic). 

The literary papyri include two fragments of Homer’s Odyssey from the 
second century CE (496: Od. 15.329-334 and 497: Od. 17.484-488) and a frag- 
ment of nine lines from Demosthenes' De Corona, also from the 2nd century 
CE (498). 499 presents a new edition of Plutarch's Vita Caesaris 1.1-6, includ- 
ing Cologne fragments previously edited by B. Kramer (PKüln 1.47) and ten 
fragments from the papyrus collection at Duke University. The text receives a 
thorough treatment by John Lundon. The copy was of high quality, dated by 
the handwriting to the third century CE, and includes some Lesezeichen, such 
as rough breathings, acute accents, apostrophes, and punctuation. Some of 
these marks were probably added by a second hand in different ink. Since the 
fragments come from the very beginning of the Vita Caesaris, they add to the 
discussion of whether the manuscript tradition is incomplete at the beginning, 
but they do not provide a clear answer, because the first word surviving is the 
same as in the manuscripts, but it is located at line end. All literary texts in this 
edition are of unknown provenance, but Lundon does try to trace the origin 
of the Duke and Cologne fragments. He suggest Oxyrhynchus as one possible 
find spot, which would be supported by the handwriting. 

The remainder of the literary papyri (500-514) are unidentified fragments 
from the first to fourth century CE with the exception of a cartonnage text 
from the first century BCE, no. 513. 503 is possibly medical and 514 perhaps 
grammatical. All the literary texts apart from the Plutarch text have been edited 
by Michael Gronewald. 

The Greek documentary section follows, presented in chronological order. 
Thirteen texts come from the Ptolemaic, eleven from the Roman, and ten from 
the Late Antique period. The majority of these are edited by Klaus Maresch. 
It is peculiar to find that the one Demotic text (517), written on the verso of 
a Greek petition (516), is placed under the heading "Griechische Urkunden" 
in the table of contents. This pair of documents comes from mummy carton- 
nage; the Greek side is a petition to the king that survives only in part and 
the Demotic back (edited by H.-J. Thissen) lists deliveries of food supplies to 
a temple. Another text from cartonnage is a longer account of distribution of 
field and irrigation work performed in the summer months Pharmouthi and 
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Pachon (edited by Philipp Schmitz, who dates the handwriting of the papyrus 
to the third century BCE), where a worker’s daily wage was three obols. Many 
different job assignments include weed removers, wood collectors, water bear- 
ers, etc. 520 and 521 also come from cartonnage and can be connected to the 
Heracleopolite nome; they are both petitions from the third/second century 
BCE, but unfortunately they are not well preserved. 520 is addressed to a Ko- 
manos who may be identified with Komanos “of the first friends” and the 
Komanos who was sent to Rome with Ptolemy VIII in 161/162 BCE. 

Further cartonnage texts are 525 and, on its verso, 526. They seem to date 
to the end of the second century BCE according to the handwriting and the 
prices of food in the list on the verso. 525 is labeled as a “school exercise and 
metrological table.” It lists first the numeral signs from 1 to 9,000 and then 
some choinix to artabe equivalencies in the first column of which only the end 
of lines survive. The second column is better preserved and more interesting, 
listing money unit equivalencies. The list gives us a formerly unknown use 
of ypvoot yáàxıvor, bronze gold, five of which equal one mina. I do not see 
anything in the physical appearance of this text to support its identification 
as a school exercise. This identification is possibly derived from the contents: 
a table of the type that may have been taught in school. However, it may just 
as well be a private note or memorizing table of a clerk who had to work with 
such measurements. 

No. 519, edited by Eva Kappel, is an interesting small text from 158 BCE, 
which Inaros, a police official (phylakites), has written in an unpractised hand. 
The text, adressed to one Ptolemaios, subordinate of the topogrammateus 
Horos, is a security that Inaros has received the village scribe Petoous under 
his custody and will take him to the royal scribe Dionysios. The places men- 
tioned are in the Heracleopolite nome. 

Klaus Maresch edits several accounts and manages to make sense of dif- 
ficult figures. 522-523 are accounts of a cult(?) association datable to after the 
middle of the second century BCE. The price of a keramion of wine appears 
to be ca. 5,000 drachmas in both accounts. The following account, 524, is 
interesting as it deals with sums in silver that were changed into bronze (the 
currency actually used). The exchange rate was not constant, though. The ac- 
count is dated to 130 to 127 BCE according to the price of oil (200 drachmas 
for a kotyle). 527 from the Hermopolite nome appears to have been written in 
the bank and lists bank transactions of people including village scribes, bank- 
ers, goldsmiths, and some whose profession is not specified. 

The following eleven texts date from the Roman period. The first two are 
census declarations, 528 from Syron kome (Oxyrhynchites) written in 104/105 
CE and 529 from Oxyrhynchus written in 119 CE. 528 is addressed to the 
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strategos Apion and declares a large family of people with Egyptian names, 
including some double names like Harmiysis-Artemon and Harmiysis-Pos- 
tumus. 529 is addressed to the strategos Demetrios and mentions the prefect 
(Q.) Rammius Martialis. 

The next four texts, from the second and third centuries, are a change in 
land ownership (530), bath expenses (531), an account of grain income (532), 
and a list of names (533). They are presented without translations, which is an 
odd deviation from the practice of the edition as a whole. Among the Roman 
period texts 536 (edited by Adam Lajtar) stands out, a short letter mentioning 
medical supplies. The sender of the letter may have been a doctor. There is also 
a small writing exercise (538) with words beginning with G and n dated to the 
second/third century. 

The Late Antique papyri range from the fourth to the seventh century. 
The first (539) concerns the annona militaris for the legio III Diocletiana in 
361 CE. The last ones are a receipt of wheat (547), written by a priest, for the 
annona civica, and a surety document (548), addressed 16 ónp[ooío Xóyo, 
both from the 7th century CE. In between there are an order for payment 
(541), an account (542), documents relating to wine (543 and 544), a note to 
a supervisor of workers (545), and a fragment of a contract or receipt (546), 
where apparently the garbage collector of Oxyrhynchus is mentioned (the rare 
word ôvôouetapépoc). In 545, line 3 I would not read 26A[e1] but rather the 
word abbreviated as 26(Aé1), since the stroke after the omicron does not look 
like the downward strokes of other lambdas in the text but resembles an ab- 
breviation mark. 

The volume is wrapped up by two Sahidic Coptic texts edited by Gesa 
Schenke. They are parts of parchment codices, the former belonging to a Gos- 
pel of Matthew from the eighth/ninth century (549) and the latter consisting 
of a Gospel of John from the sixth century (550). The page numbers in both 
texts allow the editor to make some estimates regarding the size of each codex. 

At the end there are indices and good-quality images of all texts. This is a 
typical edition of papyri from a large collection with no specific theme in the 
texts selected for publication. 


University of Helsinki Marja Vierros 
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Mohamed Gaber El-Maghrabi and Cornelia Römer (eds.), Texts 
from the “Archive” of Socrates, the Tax Collector, and Other Contexts 
at Karanis (P. Cair. Mich. II). Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, Beiheft 
35. Berlin, Miinchen, and Boston, 2015. xviii + 148 pages. ISBN 978- 
3-11-034215-4. 


In the 1950s some of the papyri found by the University of Michigan 
excavators at Karanis were returned to Egypt and deposited in the Egyptian 
Museum. Many of the more fragmentary ones were unpublished at the time 
they were returned and not always photographed before they were sent off. 
Cornelia Romer unpacked the shipments several years ago and used some 
of the unpublished papyri in seminars; she took on most of the literary texts 
published here herself (1-9). The result of her and her students’ efforts is a slim 
volume of 24 texts of which nine (7-11 and 21-24) are from contexts other than 
the bulk of the texts: fifteen (1-6 and 12-20) are from houses B17 and B18 and 
the street BS1 that runs in front of them. The editors plausibly relate the new 
material to other texts already published from this context, which I connected 
with the tax collector Socrates.’ Because the papyri were not found together in 
one spot but were scattered a bit, spilling beyond B17 to the adjacent house (an 
additional fragment of the papyrus with Menander’s Epitrepontes) and even 
the street in front (a fragment of Homer's Iliad), it is better to assume that the 
“context” is a dump for a nearby house (perhaps B2, as I suggested elsewhere)? 
and that the papyri are from the “archive” of Socrates only in the loose, papyro- 
logical sense of papers once belonging to Socrates but subsequently dumped. 
The more important business and family papers belonging to Socrates would 
have been kept elsewhere. 

The new literary and documentary texts, all from the second century AD, 
fit what was already known to some extent. The literary texts are more or less 
run-of-the-mill: Homer’s Iliad (1: 1.292-297; 2: 2.723-791, possibly in the same 
hand as the Menander roll; 6: 3.348-353), an unidentified prose text (4 recto) 
anda commentary on the first book of the Iliad (?) (4 verso; the word òyń there 
does not occur in Homer, but does occur in Hellenistic poetry), summaries 


! P. van Minnen, *House-to- House Enquiries: an Interdisciplinary Approach to Ro- 
man Karanis,” ZPE 100 (1994) 227-251. For an appreciation see, e.g., R.S. Bagnall, 
"Materializing Ancient Documents,’ Daedalus 145.2 (2016) 79-87. 

? P. van Minnen, "Archaeology and Papyrology: Digging and Filling Holes?" in K. 
Lembke, M. Minas-Nerpel and S. Pfeiffer (eds.), Tradition and Transformation: Egypt 
under Roman Rule (Leiden 2010) 437-474 at 463. B17 is on the NW corner of the in- 
tersection of streets BS1 and BS2. 
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of comedies or satyr plays (5), and the additional fragments of the Menander 
roll already mentioned (3). 

The documentary texts never mention Socrates. There are various tax 
documents (12A-F [really a mixtum compositum of 3-4 papyri with 6-7 texts, 
with E frs. 3-4 joining P.Mich. 6.380; in D 10 read eiö@v], 13, both edited 
by Nicola Reggiani, 19, edited by F. Hamouda), documents addressed to the 
strategos (14, 17, both edited by E.A. Selim, and 18, edited by S. Soliman), a 
receipt for rent (15, edited by M.G. El-Maghrabi), a notification of death (?) 
(16, edited by R. El-Moftach), and a letter from a woman (?) (20, edited by F. 
Hamouda; the identification of the gender is based on the script alone). The 
variety of texts could reflect the variety of roles Socrates would have had over 
the course of his career - his position as one of the main collectors of money 
taxes at Karanis just happens to be the best known. 

The texts from other contexts are literary and documentary. From the 
same house (B25) are two fragments of Homer's Iliad (7.26-35; 8.511-515). 
From another house (B12) come a medical text (10) on the recto and a frag- 
ment of Epictetus’ Discourses (11: 4.1.136-138) on the verso, both texts edited 
by David Leith and joining PLit.Lond. 166 and 58, which we now know came 
from Karanis. From another house (034) comes a fragment of Demosthenes 
De corona (9: 85-86). 

The documents not from the "archive" of Socrates come from nearby 
houses B7: an application for a lease of catoecic land (21, edited by M.G. El- 
Maghrabi), and B13: a list of names (22, edited by S. El-Masry and S. Soliman), 
and from other houses: 4069: a receipt (23, edited by M.G. El-Maghrabi), and 
131 (below the floor): a letter to a monk (?) (24, the only chronological outlier 
in the volume [fourth century AD], edited by F. Hamouda). 

The volume comes with color pictures in the text and is of a high editorial 
standard. We eagerly await more such volumes for the unpublished material 
from the “archive” of Socrates and other contexts, both in Cairo and at Ann 
Arbor. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 
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R.P. Salomons. P. Cair. Preis.”. Papyrologica Bruxellensia 35. Brux- 
elles: Association Égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 2014. x + 120 pages. 
ISBN 978-2-9600834-1-5. 


This book is a re-edition of 35 out of the 48 papyri published by Fried- 
rich Preisigke in 1911 as Griechische Urkunden des Agyptischen Museums zu 
Kairo (P.Cair.Preis.).' As usual in those days, the papyri were published without 
translation and plates and with often only scanty notes; only a few parallel 
texts were known at the time. The images were later published in a separate 
volume by Soheir el Sawy and A. Bülow-Jacobsen, The Cairo-Preisigke Papyri 
- Plates (Cairo 1987). After more than 100 years these still interesting texts 
badly needed an up-date. Salomons has republished the papyri with the now 
usual introduction, notes and translation. 

All papyri in this book come from the Roman period, except 37 from the 
third century BCE. Most texts are of an administrative or legal character and 
stem from the Arsinoite or Hermopolite nome; three (32, 43, 48) from the 
Oxyrhynchite and one from the Memphite (10) nome. A quick overview: 1 
(147 - ca. 150 CE), part of a report of proceedings about a fugitive slave girl: 
mostly about the liability of the vendor and mentioning the known attorneys 
Lykarion and Kallineikos; found in Bacchias in the Arsinoite nome, although 
the lawsuit was probably held in Oxyrhynchus or even Alexandria - for com- 
pleteness sake the Greek of the tiny detached fragment SB 14.11397, later 
found to belong to this papyrus, might have been cited as well; 2-3 (362 CE), 
duplicate petitions to the riparii on the break-up of a marriage by the mother- 
in-law, who gave away her daughter in marriage to another man; 5 (II CE), 
summons of, probably, a strategos to an archephodos to send up eleven people; 
9 (242-243 CE), official letter from a Royal Scribe to a strategos (?) concerning 
revenues of the Idios Logos; 10 (145-146 or 159-160 CE), census return; 11 
(163-164 CE), copy of a list with names of tax collectors, written in red ink 
with remains of seals or stamps; 12 (after 161 CE), judicial decisions granting 
permission to use agricultural land for building up, among others, a grave and 


! The remaining thirteen texts had in the mean time already been republished else- 
where by others. Only the references to these new publications are given, including 
relevant Berichtigungsliste entries and recent literature. 

2 At the end of line 3 probably read ko0sÀ[0óvrov; cf. the false aspiration in 
Kadepyouév[n] in PCorn. 39.5 and éoeAe0[o]go001 in POxy. 36.2768.32 cited by ET. 
Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri 1 (1975) 137; or else ka0£A[1óvtov with trans- 
position of the consonants t and 0. The meaning “passing to" (of property) certainly 
fits the Idios Logos also known for confiscations, and cf. e.g. tv KateA0óvtov eic TO 
taptov, l. vaueiov, in P. Beatty Panop. 1.8.206. 
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two cisterns; 15 (362 CE?), sworn surety for the nomination of a water-guard, 
sent by a komarch in the form ofa letter to the riparii-chomatepeiktai; 16-17 (ca. 
320 CE), duplicate declaration of bouleutai swearing to stand surety for another 
bouleutes to deliver meat for the troops; 18-19 (340 CE), duplicates of a list 
of persons qualified to be nominated as sitologi; 20 (356-357 CE), provisional 
list, written in five different hands, of liturgists, with their guarantors, for the 
East Town quarter of Hermopolis; 21-25 (II CE), tax receipts; 26 (148 CE), 
penthemeros certificate for work done in the canal of Sebennytos;* 27-28 (172 
and 173 CE), acknowledgements by sitologi of the receipt of grain? 32 (116 
CE) is the official confirmation of the return of a will; 33 (341 CE), receipt for 
the vadAov-tax towards maritime sea freight and other taxes; 34 (311-312 CE), 
combining PRain.Cent. 83 and SB 16.12340, register of copies of bills of lading 
of various commodities levied from taxpayers;° 35 (53 CE), a receipt of rent 
in grain; 36 (180-181/212-213 CE), short letter about the collection of arrears 
of poll-tax; 37 (254-231 BCE?), sale of three cows; 38 (IV CE), work contract; 
41 (300-350 CE), land lease, possibly connected with the archive of Aurelia 
Charite; 42 (III/IV CE), synchorema, formerly called donatio mortis causa, a 
cession of part of a house meant to take effect after the owner's death; 43 (59 
CE), repayment of a fictitious loan (actually deferred payment of a sale), with 
note of an employee ofthe notary’s office written along the top - belongs to the 
archive ofthe weaver Tryphon; 45 (ca. 340 CE), account of expenses connected 
with an estate; 47 (300-350 CE), fragment of land-survey list; 48 (II CE), pri- 
vate letter stemming from an oasis and mentioning the search for a small boat. 


3 Instead of u(ntpdc) in 21.5 and 23.5, I prefer the transcription pn(tpdc) (as indeed 
supplemented in 22.3), since the horizontal part of the sign represents the pu and the 
vertical part the n. The same goes for 26.7. At the end of 21.5 I would prefer Preisigke's 
reading Tauov0(ewc) over Salomons Tau6o@(ac), but, admittedly, in handwriting with 
Verschleifung one can never be certain. In 21.6 the horizontal stroke following the a 
of (IIp&twv) is left out in the apparatus criticus; remove the superfluous bracket at the 
end of 21.7. In 22.1 instead of Kaíca[poc tod Kuptov] read Kato(apoc) tod [kopíou] 
(which also fits the lacuna better). 

* In 26.5, instead of LeBevvbr(151) rather resolve Xefevvót(ov), since the adjective 
normally comes in front of the word for canal. 

5 In 27.12 the reading émaut[ov ..].. [eig is not convincing; the editio princeps had 
Evot(à) [Éxaucov eic, which is at least more or less expected after the parallel text 28, 
but Evo1(@) is also hard to retrace on the photograph. In line 11, remove the superfluous 
bracket after (€tovc). In 28.12 the fraction 1/6 is not abbreviated as &(xtov) but written 
with the number ¢ (stigma) followed by a slash. 

° In 344.11 there is no need to change the original reading of D Rain. Cent 83 from 
] M(xpac) into A]{(tpac): as usual, the abbreviation is written with the lambda over the 
iota, and both letters are still visible on the photograph. 
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Although the contents of these papyri were more or less known to most 
Greek papyrologists, they may be new for other ancient historians or legal 
historians, who were perhaps not always able to read papyri directly from the 
Greek transcription. And also for papyrologists this new study of the texts 
offers updated and sometimes new interpretations, many bibliographical ref- 
erences and additional information such as a list of riparii as an appendix to 
text 2-3, a list of summonses appended to text 5 and a list of revocations of 
wills to text 32. 

Salomons revised the original transcriptions of the papyri with the help of 
the digital images of the Photographic Archive of Papyri in the Cairo Museum, 
mostly digitized black and white images.’ This cannot have been an easy task, 
since many texts are incomplete and written in very cursive hands. Notwith- 
standing the mass of corrections and additions already gathered over the years 
in the Berichtigungsliste der griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten (BL), 
Band I-XII, Salomons has managed to add many new readings and interpreta- 
tions of his own. Probably for clarity’s sake, references to rejected readings of 
the editio princeps or to accepted or rejected BL-corrections are not included 
in the apparatus criticus, and only when necessary mentioned in the commen- 
tary. For paleographical commentary one is referred to Preisigke’s remarks in 
the original edition. Had these details been copied from the old into the new 
edition, consulting the original edition might have become superfluous.’ A 
material description is still lacking: the original papyri, housed in Cairo, could 
not be inspected. The book ends with a bibliography and the usual indexes. 

Rob Salomons took up the task of re-editing P.Cair.Preis. after his retire- 
ment from his combined jobs at a Dutch high school and university. We are 
grateful to him for making available (and at a very affordable price) these still 
interesting and often-cited texts in an updated and modernized format - not 
only for new generations of papyrologists but, thanks to the addition of com- 
mentaries, context and English translations, now also for a wider circle of 
researchers of ancient history and law. 


Papyrological Institute, Leiden University Francisca A.J. Hoogendijk 


7 Online available at http://ipap.csad.ox.ac.uk/index.shtml or through the individual 
entries of each text in Papyriinfo (accessed December 2015). 

* The 1911 edition of PCair.Preis. can be downloaded at https://archive.org/details/ 
griechischeurkun00preïuoft (accessed December 2015). 
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Kevin W. Wilkinson, New Epigrams of Palladas: A Fragmentary Pa- 
pyrus Codex (PCIYBR inv. 4000). American Studies in Papyrology 
52. Durham, NC: American Society of Papyrologists, 2012. xi + 214 
pages + 12 plates. ISBN 9780979975851. 


The volume contains the first publication ofa fourth-century fragmentary 
papyrus codex, which was acquired by Yale twenty years ago (1996). The codex 
preserves portions of approximately sixty Greek epigrams, which have been 
attributed by their editor Kevin W. Wilkinson to the Late Antique Alexandrian 
poet Palladas. These poems, written in an informal script and in elegiac meter, 
deserve the attention of both papyrologists and classical philologists, since they 
significantly improve our knowledge of the history of the Late Antique Greek 
epigram and the literary production of Palladas. Thus far, the latter consisted 
of around 150 epigrams preserved in the Greek Anthology. The new papyrus 
has already been catalogued in the electronic databases of literary papyri (TM 
and LDAB 145316; Mertens-Pack 1333.01). 

The volume has the usual structure of a papyrological edition. Follow- 
ing the prefatory material (preface, list of contents, abbreviations, and a list 
of figures and plates), the main body of the book is divided into three main 
sections: (a) introduction (pp. 1-64), (b) edition of the text (pp. 65-119), and 
(c) commentary, including translations (pp. 120-184). The book concludes 
with a bibliography (pp. 185-195), the usual indices (pp. 196-214) and a set 
of twelve high-quality black-and-white printed photos of the preserved parts 
of the codex. In addition to the printed plates included in this book, digital 
images are available online on the website of the Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library.' 

The introduction deals with a variety of issues and is divided into seven 
chapters. Four of them are authored by Kevin W. Wilkinson (C. Orthography 
and Other Scribal Characteristics; D. Contents ofthe Codex; F. Authorship and 
Date; G. Historical Notes), whereas the remaining three are by Robert G. Bab- 
cock (A. Codicological Reconstruction), Ruth Duttenhófer (B. Paleography) 
and Akihiko Watanabe (E. Metrics). This Introduction offers a comprehensive 
and useful, although sometimes unnecessarily detailed, discussion of the lay- 
out, physical and formal characteristics, and contents of the codex. 

The editio princeps of the new papyrus is offered in the second part of the 
book, which includes a diplomatic transcription, facing text, and notes on 


! http://brbl-legacy.library.yale.edu/papyrus/oneSET.asp?pid=4000%20qua. 
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paleography.” Wilkinson edition of the new text, based on careful autopsy, is 
reliable. This is particularly commendable, since the papyrus is preserved in 
a fragmentary condition: not a single epigram survives in its entirety, and in 
many cases the script is badly abraded. Furthermore, on many occasions the 
editor demonstrates good philological skills. For example, he supplements the 
rare åð@poðóx[oç instead of the much more frequent dócpoóók[ntoc at codex 
page 6, l. 22; the reason for his choice (although not mentioned expressis verbis 
in the commentary) is obviously the use of this rare word in epigrams. The 
layout of the transcription and facing text is unusual and rather unfortunate. 
The effort to reflect the fragmentary nature of the codex folios in the book 
layout results in large empty spaces on the pages. This is, for instance, the case 
on pages 66-69, 90-91, 94-99, and 102-113. 

The third part of the volume offers a detailed commentary on the pre- 
served parts of the codex pages. All in all, the commentary is of high quality. 
In some cases, however, the interpretation seems to be problematic or even 
erroneous. This is the case, for instance, with regard to the terms mputaveta, 
npvravedo, and npóxavic, which are interpreted as “imperial campaign,” “im- 
perial campaigning,’ and "emperor" (see p. 162)? 

The indices are generally reliable, yet many minor problems surface, 
which a careful final edit would have easily prevented: (a) the alphabetical 
order is not always correct (cf. e.g. p. 201, where tic has been placed after the 
words beginning with t1-, and gvAd000@ after the entry @bAov); (b) occasion- 
ally, the lemmata do not present the expected forms of words (e.g. there is an 
entry einov instead of X£yo on p. 198); (c) it is not entirely correct to include 
as separate entries forms like käué, xdv, Kav (p. 199), which are in fact two 
words; (d) it is unnecessary to include proper and geographical names both 
in the special indices and the general index of Greek words; (e) problems with 
accents (cf. óvotuyfic on p. 198) and typos (cf. 'Epuoios on pp. 196 and 198, 
Qi étotpoc on p. 201). 

Although this publication had been eagerly anticipated by scholars, it has 
not yet provoked the amount of scholarly discussion that was expected. With 


? Both the edition and the commentary have profited from earlier drafts and from 
the comments of participants at a graduate student seminar in Yales Department of 
Classics organized by Ann Hanson in 2001, many of whom continued to work on the 
codex after the end ofthe seminar, as well as from contributions ofa number of scholars 
mentioned in the Preface. 

3 On this problem see the remarks of R. Ast in his recent review ofthe volume (BMCR 
2014.02.23). 
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the exception of a number of reviews,* almost all of the ensuing scholarship 
was presented in the international conference “Palladas and the New Papyrus,” 
which took place on 4-5 September 2014 at the University of London and was 
organized by M. Kanellou (UCL), C. Carey (UCL), and E. Hall (KCL).° The 
proceedings of this symposium are being prepared for publication. 

Much of the value of the new edition lies in Wilkinson's discussion of two 
central issues raised by the material provided by the Yale codex: the authorship 
of the new poems and the dating of Palladas, if indeed he is the author of the 
new epigrams. Concerning the issue of authorship, Wilkinson suggests that 
the new epigrams should probably be attributed to Palladas. The argument for 
this hypothesis is based mainly on two passages from the codex, which overlap 
with well-known epigrams preserved in the Greek Anthology, the first of which 
is ascribed to Palladas by the Palatine corrector (page 21 of the codex, ll. 5-8 = 
Greek Anthology 9.379), while the other (page 12, Il. 28-31 = Greek Anthology 
9.127) was attributed to the same Alexandrian poet by E. Jacobs. Wilkinson 
offers further strong arguments in favor ofthe attribution of all the epigrams of 
the codex to Palladas by pointing out a series of thematic similarities between 
the new material and the known epigrams of the poet, which have been pre- 
served by the medieval tradition (see pp. 42-56 ofthe volume). In his review of 
Wilkinsons book R. Ast noticed that, although the editor’s hypothesis cannot 
be regarded as absolutely certain, “the burden of proof now lies with anyone 
who does not believe that some or all of the verses are by Palladas.” Wilkinson's 
argument was questioned at the London symposium and again in a recent 
article of L. Benelli.° In my view, the identification proposed by Wilkinson, 
although not absolutely certain, remains the best hypothesis, Palladas being 
by far the most plausible candidate for the authorship of the new epigrams. 

Concerning Palladas’ date, Wilkinson suggests that the new material sup- 
ports an earlier dating than previously believed, that is, from the 250s or 260s 
until at least the early 330s instead of ca. 319-400. This is a highly complex 
issue, which depends on several presuppositions and unknown factors. The 
suggested re-dating is, in my view, an attractive one, yet counter-arguments 
could be and have been raised. For some of the possible objections, see, for 
instance, the aforementioned reviews of Ast (n. 3) and Dijkstra (n. 4) and 
the article of Benelli (n. 6). On the other hand, Wilkinson has defended his 


* Apart from the review by Ast (n. 3), see J. H.E. Dijkstra in Phoenix 68 (2014) 370- 
373, J. Lenaerts in CE 89 (2014) 182-185, M. Kanellou in CW 108 (2014) 134-135, and 
E. van Opstall in Mnemosyne 68 (2015) 156-161. 

5 See https://www.ucl.ac.uk/classics/events/Palladas2014. 

5 L. Benelli, “Osservazioni sul P. Ct. YBR Inv. 4000 e sulla sua attribuzione a Pallada 
di Alessandria,’ ZPE 193 (2015) 53-63. 
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position in a recent article where he has put forward another interesting and 
rather convincing argument, namely the use of the title primipilaris in Greek 
Anthology 6.86.’ 

In short, Wilkinson and his collaborators are to be congratulated for pro- 
viding classicists with a valuable supplement to the corpus of Greek epigrams 
and with a study that contributes significantly to our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of this literary genre in Late Antiquity. The editor is to be commended 
for his hard work on deciphering and interpreting the fragmentary codex as 
well as for his effort to place the new material in its philological and histori- 
cal context and to suggest elaborate, methodologically sound and convincing 
solutions to the problems that this material raises.* 


University of Athens Amphilochios Papathomas 


7 K.W. Wilkinson, “More Evidence for the Date of Palladas; ZPE 196 (2015) 67-71. 

* The present review was written at the University of Vienna in the framework of a 
project in the Lise Meitner Programme (M 1677-G21) of the Austrian Science Foun- 
dation. 
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Alain Delattre, and Sarah J. Clackson, Papyrus grecs et coptes de Baouit 
conservés au Musée du Louvre (P. Louvre Bawit 1-83). Bibliothéque 
détudes coptes 22. Le Caire: Institut francais d’archéologie orientale, 
2014. 183 pages. ISBN 9782724706468. 


The monastery of Apa Apollos at Bawit was one of the most important 
monastic establishments in Late Antique Egypt. It was situated near Hermopo- 
lis and is documented between the fourth and tenth centuries AD. Its abun- 
dant archaeological, epigraphical, literary, and papyrological sources give an 
extraordinary possibility to study monastic culture and life in Late Antique 
and early Islamic Egypt. Papyrological research on the monastery has been 
increasing in the last 20 years especially, but not exclusively, thanks to the 
work of Anne Boud'hors, Alain Delattre, and the late Sarah Clackson. The 
reconstruction of the papyrus archives of Bawit is an ongoing and challenging 
scholarly task. It is perhaps not an overstatement to say that Bawit has become 
a major theme in Late Antique and early Islamic papyrology. 

The book under review (PLouvre Bawit) contains an edition of 73 papyri 
preserving 83 Greek and Coptic texts from the Apa Apollos monastery. In 1993 
the daughter of Jean Clédat donated 85 fragments of Greek and Coptic papyri 
to the Louvre. The bulk of the material (76 fragments, of which three join to 
others) stems from Clédat’s excavations at Bawit between 1901 and 1905,! the 
remaining nine come from Akhmim. Although Clédat recognized the impor- 
tance of documentary texts, his publications contain few hints concerning the 
archaeological context of the papyri. In 1996, the edition of this material was 
assigned to Sarah J. Clackson. Her early death in 2003 prevented her from 
finishing work on these papyri. One year later, Alain Delattre took over the 
project: he expanded Clackson’s drafts and examined the papyri that had not 
been studied by her. The present volume contains the results of his work. 

Some of the papyri in this volume have already been published, but most 
appear here for the first time. The majority dates to the seventh-eighth century 
AD, but some may be earlier (sixth century) or later (ninth century). The un- 
certainties in dating these texts should not come as a surprise: typically, Coptic 
handwriting is extremely difficult to date with precision. Although several 
texts are very fragmentary and do not provide much information in and of 
themselves, they nevertheless give an impression of the scale of document 
production in Bawit. The administrative documents include orders for delivery 
and payment, a tax receipt, and several other texts related to taxation or the 


! It is worth mentioning that the heirs of Clédat are in possession of a further 500 
papyri from the site. 
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internal business of the monastery. Private documents such as sales on delivery 
and different kinds of legal documents attest to economic activities of monks 
with each other and with inhabitants of the neighbouring villages. Similarly, 
accounts and lists offer further insight into the economic life of Bawit. It is 
especially important that several fragmentary private letters are published in 
the volume. This genre has not been well represented in the documentation 
of Bawit so far, since they are usually difficult to attribute to the monastery’s 
archive. Their publication in this volume shows, however, that there is more 
to be done in this field. 

Some texts provide interesting details and I would like to highlight a 
couple of examples that have caught my eye. Text 1 adds important details 
about the chronology of the scribes and superiors of the monastery. 2 attests 
a delivery in oil and perhaps meat (see below) to the Saracen of Pne and 3 a 
delivery in wine to the cook of the amir. 28 is an account that gives insight 
into the impressive scale of wine consumption in Bawit: it suggests that 31 
caravans delivered more than 1,000 metra of wine on one day to the monastery. 
29-30 are accounts providing glimpses into the monastery’s management of 
landholding. 38-39 are evidence for a new documentary formula characteris- 
tic for Bawit. 50 is a circular letter from a hitherto unknown pagarch adding 
further evidence on this type of document (for more discussion see below). 
62 seems to be a fragment of a magical text. 66 may be an oracular question. If 
this interpretation holds, we would have the first attestation for this otherwise 
widespread practice in Bawit. The texts are edited carefully and the commen- 
taries are concise, but informative. The presentation of the volume is splendid, 
especially the high quality color photos of the papyri added after each edition 
-a practice one would wish to encounter more often in papyrological editions. 
There are a few typos and infelicities, but they do not seriously affect the high 
standard of the volume. 

In what follows I offer some minor suggestions concerning readings and 
interpretation? 

2.2: Instead of kp(1)0(fic) (åptáßo) perhaps read xpé(oc) (kp? pap.) 
M(xpau). It is not entirely clear on the published photo nor even on the digital 
image whether the raised letter is an g or a 0. However, the following sign is 
more likely to be Ai(tpaı) than (aptéPat). For the abbreviation cf. e.g. SPP 10.43 
passim (Arsinoite, seventh/eighth century; a digital image is available through 
HGV). In line 3 perhaps read ivó(uctíov)o(c) instead of iv5(ucti@voc). 

11.2: perhaps read &v after a. 


?[am grateful to Alain Delattre for supplying me with a digital image of 2 and 29. 
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12.1:npooon( ) 16 is translated as “personnes 14.” However, there is no sign 
of abbreviation after the second pi on the published image, but there is a stroke 
crossing the delta which looks like an abbreviation mark. Read npocomıö( )? 
The meaning, however, remains unclear. In line 3, instead of t(0D) read tod. 

28 v°: begins with a staurogram, not a simple cross. 

29.1: The reading suggested for the heading in the commentary is clear on 
the plate and the digital image, read yvó(otc). A tönog Tepnpíov (line 12) also 
occurs in SB 28.17124.3 (= P.Duk. inv. 93, seventh century). See the notes of 
the ed. princ. on this toponym: N. Gonis, *Hermopolite Localities and Splinter 
Nomes,” ZPE 142 (2003) 176-184, esp. 182-184. SB 28.17124 may also come 
from Bawit since the toponyms showing up in this list are familiar from the 
monastery's documentation and the Duke collection contains several papyri 
from this site. At the end ofline 20 read: yi(vetat) vo(uiouata) is. Accordingly 
the account lists rent or tax payments. 

30.16: instead of o . [ read 1. [. 

32: The long horizontal stroke on the top of the papyrus could be inter- 
preted as oU\(tw<). 

44.2: iw[zannHc should be considered merely exempli gratia as several 
other names are possible, such as Ionas, Ioannakios etc. 

48.1: One may consider reading [za]p[ax]aA@. In line 2 read perhaps 
avtov. 

50.2: read NANHYE NETIME MN NE2[IEPEYC NNENOIKION. The text is ad- 
dressed to the anuye of the villages and the iepeig - a sort of village official - of 
the hamlets (on tepeic see J. Gascou, PSorb. 2.69, pp. 66-70). The same formula 
occurs in other Coptic circulars issued by pagarchs in the early Islamic period, 
PRyl.Copt. 278.2 and BKU 3.420.2, where we can also suspect the presence of 
iepeic. These texts are discussed in more detail in my dissertation Dorfverwal- 
tung und Dorfgemeinschaft in Agypten von Diokletian zu den Abbasiden (Hei- 
delberg 2013), which is currently being prepared for publication. A pagarch 
of the Koussite nome named Kollouthos may be attested in CPR 30.16.11, see 
also F. Morelli’s commentary ad loc. 

69: the repetition of the alphas in line 3 may suggest that we are dealing 
with a writing exercise. 

80: The phrase 2m noy«a) mn|[NoyTe (lines 4-5) is also familiar from 
legal documents and the reference to a holokottinos on the back may suggest 
that the verso contained a docket. Accordingly, 80 may be a legal document. 

81: I would prefer a date in the seventh century. In line 4 one could con- 
sider reading Aoytotnpio. 
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The volume ends with an appendix that contains a list of the more than 
700 published (or shortly to be published) papyri and ostraca from Bawit. 
The list contains not only the essential data (references, inventory numbers, 
dates, type of text), but also the corrections that have appeared for each text. 
Furthermore, several new readings and remarks appear highlighted with an 
asterisk. This list is an invaluable tool for any serious research to be conducted 
on the Bawit material. 

In sum, this book represents a further important step in the reconstruc- 
tion of the huge papyrus archive of the monastery of Apa Apollos in Bawit. 
Alain Delattre should be thanked for his painstaking work on this difficult 
material which was based on the notes of Sarah Clackson. It can certainly be 
hoped that there is more to follow. 


Universitat Heidelberg Lajos Berkes 
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Anne Boud'hors, Alain Delattre, Catherine Louis, and Tonio Se- 
bastian Richter (eds.), Coptica Argentoratensia. Textes et documents. 
Troisiéme université dété de papyrologie copte (Strasbourg, 18-25 juil- 
let 2010) (P. Stras. Copt.). Cahiers de la bibliothéque copte 19. Paris: 
Éditions de Boccard, 2014. 489 pages + 72 plates. ISBN 978-2-7018- 
0372-2. 


The current volume is the result ofthe third International Summer School 
in Coptic Papyrology, held in Strasbourg in July 2010. In addition to the texts 
prepared by the participants during that week, additional items have been 
edited and included, bringing the total to 68 texts from the collection of the 
Bibliothéque nationale et universitaire de Strasbourg (BNU). This covers a 
range of literary, magical, and non-literary texts (sections II-IV), over two- 
thirds of which are written on ostraca (21-66). The volume ends with a general 
bibliography, full set ofindices, and plates of all the pieces. The images are black 
and white and not all texts are easy to read; some texts would certainly benefit 
from larger, color images. 

In addition, three essays comprise section I. The first two concern the 
history of the BNUS collection: F. Colin publishes letters between Spiegelberg 
and Reitzenstein dated March 1898 to May 1899, and A. Boud'hors gives an 
overview of the entire Coptic holdings. The third essay stands in isolation to 
the rest ofthe volume. A. Shisha-Halevy discusses the issues involved in iden- 
tifying texts written by Shenoute (building an "identity kit" for establishing 
authorship). As none of the pieces in the volume are by Shenoute, its inclusion 
here is somewhat odd (and no other lecture presented at the Summer School 
is included). Nevertheless, its message concerning the difficulties inherent in 
establishing authorship and its presentation of the range of tools required for 
doing so is a useful guide for those new to the subject. 

In what follows, I will provide only a brief overview of texts 1-26, devot- 
ing instead more attention to the two most significant contributions that this 
volume makes: tax receipts from Djeme (Medinet Habu, Thebes), 27-66, and 
two late Coptic-Arabic texts, written in Coptic characters, 67 and 68. 

Literary texts constitute the shortest section. They comprise biblical frag- 
ments in the Bohairic and Sahidic dialects: Deut 7:12-19, 11:29-12:27 (1, E. 
Perttilà) and Matt 3:2,5-9, 4:3-10 (2, A. Le Tiec); the third part of the popular 
hagiographic cycle concerning Cyprian (3, E. Fiano); and a typikon fragment 
covering the month of Paoni from the White Monastery (4, D. Atanassova). 
Section II, magical texts, has an introduction by T.S. Richter, who gives a brief 
description, in tabular form, of all magical texts in the collection, of which six 
are here published, ranging in date from the sixth/seventh to tenth/eleventh 
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centuries, and comprising protective amulets (5, A. Kreps; 6, D. Burns; 7, T.S. 
Richter), a text concerning eyes and the face (8, H. Vela), and a request for 
revelation (9, D. Tibet). The latter, a request for revelation of various objects 
(whether lost property or hidden treasure), is the longest and most complex 
text, showing a wide range of dialectical influences. 

Non-literary texts are further divided into four sections: legal documents, 
letters, ostraca (mostly tax receipts), and late Coptic-Arabic texts. Two docu- 
ments, a lease (10) and a loan repayment agreement (11), derive from seventh- 
century Hermopolis, adding to the small body of Coptic texts ofthis date from 
that region (both G. Schmelz).! The third legal document (12, M.K. Farag) is a 
sale of wine on delivery from either the Arsinoite or Heracleopolite nome, and 
tentatively dated to the eighth century. The text is particularly of note as it is 
a loan made by a widow. Several of the letters (13-20) contain points of inter- 
est. 13 (I. Marthot) and 14 (L. Vanderheyden) are yet further additions to the 
body of early (here sixth/seventh century) Hermopolite Coptic material. The 
former, the purpose of which is elusive, is unusual in its use of Coptic for a let- 
ter of official character, written to a priest and secular authorities (though I am 
unconvinced that nkomec should be translated as a title rather than a name, 
as argued on p. 159, n. 2). Through the edition of the latter, Vanderheyden has 
identified a small dossier of a woman Phoibadia, known only from two other 
Greek letters. Two letters derive from the Faiyum and date to the eighth and 
perhaps ninth century respectively (18, C. Heurtel; 19, E. Grossman); both 
editions include an overview of the linguistic features of the texts. The final 
document (20, J. Bruning), a late Coptic letter of the eleventh century, consti- 
tutes a secondary use of an earlier Arabic text, which was also reused for a list 
of money required for purchasing two young animals - all texts on the paper 
are edited. Of the ostraca (all of which are probably Theban in origin), only six 
are not tax receipts. A range of text types are represented: a writing exercise 
bearing 1 Jn 2:29, 3:2, 4:11, and 4:16 (21, A. Delattre); a money contract with 
interest in kind (22, L. Prada); a list of objects (23, C. Hartenstein); a letter to 
the priest Victor, identified as Bishop Abrahami secretary at the monastery 
of Apa Phoibammon (24, E. Garel); a letter from an unnamed priest (25, M.]. 
Albarrán Martinez); and a short letter (26, M. Wiedemann). 

The largest group of texts (27-66) are the tax receipts, dated to the 710s 
and 720s, edited by M.J. Albarrán, E. Garel, C. Hartenstein, L. Prada, and M. 
Wiedemann, with additional receipts edited by A. Delattre and J.-L. Fournet. 
Apart from the number of receipts, the principal editors of this section, De- 


! Trismegistos lists 73 texts from the Hermopolite region dated to the seventh century, 
of which 28 are attributed specifically to Hermopolis. 
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lattre and Fournet, include an important introduction to Theban tax receipts 
(pp. 209-239). This presents a synthesis of the different elements of receipts 
from the village - not only the receipts published here, but the entire body of 
known receipts: (1) provenance, support, and date; (2) taxpayers; (3) taxes; (4) 
authorities; (5) scribes; (6) endorsements and archiving. It should be stressed 
that this is not an analysis of the administration of taxation in Thebes in these 
decades, but it isan invaluable toolfor such a study, which, to be precise, should 
await the publication of still more receipts.’ Furthermore, pp. 310-319 contain 
corrections to 45 previously published tax receipts, emphasising the need for 
a sound dataset before an accurate study can be undertaken. A couple of key 
points are raised that, in my opinion, require much further analysis: the date 
of the ostraca (pp. 211-212) and the purpose of the receipts (pp. 238-239). In 
a quick note on the dating of these receipts, and why they only cover a couple 
of decades, Delattre and Fournet suggest that there may have been a shift to 
papyrus, and that these receipts have not survived. My inclination instead is 
that there was a change in administrative procedures, more significant than a 
change in the medium used for writing the receipts. Finally, these new texts 
serve to highlight (together with the other ostraca from Thebes mentioned 
above) the amount of new prosopographic information that has emerged for 
this region since the publication of Till’s study in 1962. 

On p. 245, there is a note on the issue of the language of the receipts, and 
the problem in presenting elements as respectively Coptic and Greek. WhileI 
agree in large part with how the two languages are presented, there are some 
elements for which I do not think Delattre and Fournet's decisions are appro- 
priate. My comments in particular concern the language in which signatures 
were written. The first language of most residents of Thebes at this time was 
Coptic and, as such, unless there are strong arguments to the contrary, the 
signatories’ signatures should be presented as such: the pattern NN otovyet is 
grammatically correct as NN cToıxeı, without the need for the pronominal 
repetition ofthe subject, that is, NN FeToıxeı (which does occur several times 
amongst these receipts). Two points, which Delattre and Fournet themselves 


? Since the publication of PStras.Copt., a number of receipts have been published 
(e.g., A. Delattre and N. Vanthieghem, “Sept reçus de taxe thébains du VIII’ siècle” 
Journal of Coptic Studies 16 [2014] 89-102), and a large number of texts are being pre- 
pared for publication, e.g. by N. Gonis, from several collections across Europe, and I 
will soon be publishing several receipts written by Aristophanes son of John from the 
British Museum, Columbia University, Kelsey Museum, and the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
I estimate that at least a further 100 tax receipts need to be added to the current dataset. 

? An overhaul of W.C. Till, Datierung und Prosopographie der koptischen Urkunden 
aus Theban (Vienna 1962) is a mammoth task, but increasingly a desideratum. 
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raise, serve to emphasize this. The signatory Komes signs 27 and 63. In the 
former, his signature is presented as Greek, in the latter as Coptic, due to 
the inclusion of the pronominal subject T-. Yet, his handwriting is the same 
throughout. In other examples, unusual mixed-language sentences are cre- 
ated, such as Müpkoc nanu ototy(et) in 53.7; cf. similarly 55.9-10 and 59.8-9. 
This is not representative of language use in the village: single words within 
sentences should not be transcribed in a different language, unless there are 
good grounds for doing so.‘ Conversely, transcribing the signature of Pcher 
as Greek (in 27, 34, 48, 63) is unproblematic, given the paleographic features 
of his signature (as noted on p. 245). There are also some inconsistencies in 
the application of this rigid decision, for instance, YCMWT cToix(ei) in 64.9, 
which, however, is how I believe the signature should be transcribed. 

The final section is the edition, by M. Legendre, of two texts written by 
the same person, an account of 213 lines (67) and a list of 70 lines (68), from 
eleventh- century Faiyum. While written entirely in Coptic script, thelanguage 
varies between Coptic and Arabic. A substantial introduction to the texts (pp. 
325-354) is an important contribution to our knowledge of linguistic interac- 
tion in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the long process of the replace- 
ment of Coptic with Arabic as the language of daily life in Egypt. Legendre’s 
linguistic analysis incorporates the following: Faiyumic elements of the Coptic; 
issues of rendering Arabic in Coptic alphabet; Arabic loan words and the new 
contributions made by these texts (especially concerning adjectives and oc- 
cupations); and the use of Coptic and Arabic articles. Considerable space is 
devoted to the integration of Arabic names in Coptic, based on the amount 
of information that the account and list provide. This includes both the inclu- 
sion of different elements of Muslim names and the process of transcribing 
names into Coptic. Of the names, 26% are identified as Muslim, 38% are Arab 
(but whether Muslim or Christian is unclear), ca. 20% of names are entirely 
Coptic, and the rest are too fragmentary to identify one way or the other. Leg- 
endre stresses the problems inherent in using such information for analysis 
of religious conversion, thus adding to similar discussions on onomastics in 
earlier periods. 

Four appendices accompany Legendre’s editions and discussion, two of 
which refer specifically to 67 and 68: a concordance of the Coptic and Arabic 
alphabets (I) and lexicographic borrowings from Arabic (II). The second two 
go beyond the Strasbourg texts and draw upon the body of published Coptic 


*E.g., in some legal documents from the village, the abbreviated notations vó(jucpa) 
X and i(v)d(uctimvoc) X can be added into an otherwise Coptic sentence, but this is a 
systematic usage of such terms, in which numerals are typically written in their “pro- 
tominuscule” form (the term used on p. 245). 
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texts in which individuals with Arab names occur. Appendix III is a list of all 
Arab names, while IV focuses specifically on expressions of filiation. While all 
the material will be of importance to scholars of late Coptic texts, linguistic 
contact between Coptic and Arabic, and historians of Fatimid Egypt, Appendix 
III has the greatest utility to a wider audience - especially those tackling how 
to transcribe such names that appear in Coptic texts, who do not otherwise 
have experience with Arabic. It should be stressed that this is a list of names, 
it is not a prosopography of Arab officials, etc., in the centuries immediately 
after the conquest of Egypt. Names are listed with their orthographic vari- 
ants, followed by full papyrological references. As names are listed regardless 
of whether they are the given name of the individual or patronymics (and so 
on), there is some reduplication of information, with the same individuals 
occurring multiple times. This is no bad thing, but something about which 
the user should be aware. As one small note, because these names have largely 
been drawn from the appendices of text editions, there are a couple of small 
errors, which become evident only through close examination of the texts and 
individuals in question. For example: P.Bal. 130 App., in which Sahl b. 'Abd 
Allah occurs, is from Djeme, not Bala'izah, as noted (and the date is 724, not 
724-729), and this text is referred to only by its older sigla, PLond.Copt. 440 on 
p.399. I am also not sure why certain individuals are included in the list. Under 
the female name Maryam (p. 420), Legendre includes the woman who occurs 
together with one Papnoute son of Mathew in PKRU 116 (Djeme, 750s), who 
in fact was his wife, as made clear by PKRU 71.35, and the daughter of Daniel 
son of Pakhom. She certainly was not an Arab, and the Hebrew name Mariam 
is commonly found in Coptic texts. Legendre herself notes that it is difficult 
to determine how some names, especially biblical ones, should be treated, and 
for such names from the eighth century, in particular, caution should be exer- 
cised with some of the entries in this list. Nevertheless, this appendix remains 
a valuable reference tool. 

One of the things to take away from this volume is how much more work 
needs to be done on the Strasbourg collection. Boud'hors (pp. 51-58) and 
Delattre and Fournet (pp. 207-209) present an idea of the amount of material 
available for study and in need of publication. Several tables throughout the 
volume are also of great use regarding what texts have been published: pp. 56- 
58 is an inventory of published Coptic texts; pp. 109-110 is a description of all 
Coptic magical texts; pp. 207-209 is a concordance of previously published os- 
traca; pp. 308-309 provides corrections to these previously published ostraca. 
The variety oftexts brought together in PStras.Copt. provides a glimpse of what 
lies ahead, pending a full catalogue of the BNU’s collection. 


University of Copenhagen Jennifer Cromwell 
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James M. Robinson. The Manichaean Codices of Medinet Madi. Cam- 
bridge: James Clarke & Co., 2015. xv + 326 pages. ISBN: 978-0-2771- 
7504-0. 


The basic details of the story of the Medinet Madi Manichaean books 
are fairly well known. Allegedly discovered in a decayed wooden box in the 
ruins of a house in the south of the Fayum, the seven Coptic papyrus codices 
appeared on the antiquities market in Egypt in 1929. They were divided up 
and sold, with the bulk of the material being purchased by Carl Schmidt and 
Chester Beatty. Most of the find, then, is now split between Berlin and Dub- 
lin, with a few leaves to be found in Warsaw and Vienna. The contents of the 
codices are as follows: 

- A collection of Psalms (LDAB 107976) 

- A collection of Manis letters (LDAB 108139) 

- A collection of homilies (LDAB 108112 + 108140) 

- A book of Acts (LDAB 108138) 

- Two volumes of dogmatic material (Kephalaia) (LDAB 107977 and 
LDAB 108111) 

- A volume of commentary (Synaxeis) (LDAB 108137) 

The codices’ poor state of preservation challenged even the skills of the 
great Hugo Ibscher, who performed restoration work on the books in 1930s 
Berlin, but World War II and its aftermath left the codices geographically scat- 
tered and only partially conserved and published. The vicissitudes that the 
codices have endured since that time make for interesting reading, from the 
stray leaves that ended up in Warsaw because, according to one story, “some- 
one found along the railroad tracks glassed papyrus leaves that had fallen out 
from the transport into the USSR” (135) to an ill-timed sneeze that completely 
obliterated a fragile leaf of one of the codices (156). 

Robinson’s book appears during a period of renewed interest in the Me- 
dinet Madi codices.' A project to edit and translate the Kephalaia codex in the 
Chester Beatty Library sponsored by the United States National Endowment 
for the Humanities and the Australian Research Council is presently under- 
way, and an initial summary of the work so far undertaken has just appeared.? 
Now Robinsons volume makes more widely available a wealth of documenta- 


1 The book under review was first published as an imprint of Cascade Books in 2013 
(ISBN 9781597528801). 

21. Gardner, J. BeDuhn, and P. Dilley, Mani at the Court of the Persian Kings: Studies 
on the Chester Beatty Kephalaia Codex (Leiden 2015). See especially, Gardner's opening 
contribution, “An Introduction to the Chester Beatty Kephalaia Codex,’ 1-12. 
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tion concerning the acquisition and early efforts at conservation and restora- 
tion of the codices in Dublin and Berlin as well as the difficulties that have 
attended various attempts to edit and publish the codices. 

In recent years, Robinson has produced two other publications providing 
the records of his work in the 1970s and 1980s. They track the provenance 
of important discoveries of early Christian codices in Egypt, namely the Nag 
Hammadi codices and the Bodmer papyri? Like those publications, the book 
under review conveniently collects published reports and selected archival 
materials concerning the history of these books since their discovery. A good 
deal of what Robinson presents in this book is already available to those with 
access to research libraries. The first two chapters are previously published 
summaries of the results of Robinson’s research in the 1980s.* The chapters 
that follow repeat and considerably elaborate these summaries. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part One, “The Acquisition and Initial 
Conservation and Editing” (49-144), begins with the purchases by Schmidt 
and Beatty. Robinson reproduces long excerpts from Schmidt's early publica- 
tions on the discovery printed in twin columns with English translations.? This 
information is supplemented with extended references to archival material in 
the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin (much of which was also printed in Rob- 
insons 1992 summary; seen. 4 above). Robinson then provides documentation 
of the conservation efforts of Hugo Ibscher, again consisting of long excerpts 
from (and English translations of) Ibscher’s own writings paired with a later 
summary published by Hugos son and successor Rolf Ibscher. Further archival 
correspondence from the Beatty Library illuminates the contentious process 
of attempting to edit the conserved leaves. Finally, Robinson draws together a 
number of sources to trace the tumultuous history of the codices during and 
after World War II. 


3 J.M. Robinson, The Story of the Bodmer Papyri: From the First Monastery’ Library 
in Upper Egypt to Geneva and Dublin (Eugene 2011) and J.M. Robinson, The Nag Ham- 
madi Story (2 vols.; Leiden 2014). 

* The first chapter is simply a very brief abstract published in the Acts of the XVIII 
International Congress of Byzantine Studies, available online at: http://www.tertullian. 
org/rpearse/manuscripts/medinet madi.htm. The second chapter has been the stan- 
dard reference for the story of the codices: J.M. Robinson, “The Fate of the Manichaean 
Codices of Medinet Madi: 1929-1989) in G. Wießner and H.-J. Klimkeit (eds.), Studia 
Manichaica: II. Internationaler Kongreß zum Manichdismus (Wiesbaden 1992) 19-62. 

5 The primary source is C. Schmidt and H.J. Polotsky, “Ein Mani-Fund in Ägypten,” 
in Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, philoso- 
phisch-historische Klasse (Berlin 1933) 4-90. 
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Part Two, "Ihe Conservation by Rolf Ibscher" (145-188), provides ex- 
cerpts, again with English translations, of published and unpublished accounts 
by the younger Ibscher of his efforts to conserve the codices both in Berlin 
and London in the 1950s. The procedures he describes (such as spraying the 
leaves with a solution of Zaponlack) are no longer considered best practices, 
as Robinson helpfully shows with the inclusion of extended quotations from 
the handbook of Michael Fackelmann.* 

Parts Three and Four (189-311) consist of chapters of varying length dedi- 
cated to the various parts of the codices in Berlin and Dublin. There is a great 
deal of repetition here, both among these chapters and with the preceding 
material in the book. Part of this could have been alleviated by simply devot- 
ing a chapter to each codex rather than, for example, having a chapter on the 
leaves ofthe Synaxeis codex in Berlin (193-197) separated by ninety pages from 
a chapter on the portion of the Synaxeis held in Dublin (288-302). Despite 
this quirk, this section remains a useful summary of what is known about the 
individual books and what special problems attach to each of them. A short 
glossary of the scholars, collectors and dealers involved in the story brings the 
book to a close. 

It is without question very convenient to have all this material gathered 
together in a single volume, and anglophones will be pleased to have an Eng- 
lish version of the many excerpts of earlier scholarship. The translations are 
reliable, if a little wooden, sticking closely to the grammar and diction of the 
German. One wishes that Robinson's thorough knowledge of the scholarship 
on the codices had been carried forward beyond 1992, the latest publication 
date in the Bibliography that concludes the book (aside from Robinson's own 
Foreword to the 2005 reprint of Crums Coptic dictionary). Robinson notes in 
the preface that he has left that task for “the next generation of scholarship.” 
Thus, the book will not be the one-stop history of scholarship resource that 
it might have been. Nevertheless, it will be a key resource for the study of the 
Manichaean materials from Medinet Madi for the foreseeable future. 


Macquarie University Brent Nongbri 


° M. Fackelmann, Restaurierung von Papyrus und anderen Schrifttrdgern aus Ägypten 
(Zutphen 1985). 
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Joseph E. Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits on Amulets from Late Antique 
Egypt: Text, Typology, and Theory. Studien und Texte zu Antike und 
Christentum 84. Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014. xiii + 219 pages. 
ISBN 978-3-16-152965-8. 


Ce livre est une version révisée de la thése de doctorat de Joseph E. San- 
zo (ci-aprés S.) intitulée In the Beginnings: The Apotropaic Use of Scriptural 
Incipits in Late Antique Egypt, complétée à l'Université de Californie à Los 
Angeles (UCLA) en 2012. Il sagit de la premiere étude approfondie concer- 
nant les incipits — les premiers mots, lignes ou méme les titres — des livres 
ou textes bibliques que l'on retrouve dans les amulettes et les contextes reliés 
(p. e. inscriptions sur les murs de grottes) en Égypte dans l'Antiquité tardive. 
Cherchant à combler la pauvreté des réflexions accordées aux incipits dans le 
milieu académique, S. s'intéresse plus précisément aux catégories et fonctions 
de ces incipits, ainsi qu'aux relations que ceux-ci entretiennent avec les textes 
dont ils sont tirés. 

Dans son introduction, l'auteur nous présente un sommaire des études 
précédentes (p. 3-8) qui mentionnent - briévement - les incipits pour exposer 
les principales théories entretenues à leur sujet. Parmi celles-ci, S. préfere la 
seconde, cest-à-dire que les incipits fonctionnent selon une relation pars pro 
toto, et concentrera donc sa nouvelle approche sur la définition sémantique et 
l'analyse fonctionnelle de cette relation. Avant de poursuivre, l'auteur prend un 
moment pour discuter de la catégorie des amulettes «chrétiennes» (p. 10-14) 
et maintient qu'il est préférable, autant que possible, déviter de faire référence 
à la dichotomie «non-chrétien» versus «chrétien», et méme d'utiliser l'adjectif 
«chrétien», puisque ces catégories déforment notre perception du systéme re- 
ligieux et rituel tel que concu par les spécialistes et les clients. 

Le reste du livre est divisé en trois sections qui correspondent aux trois 
principaux objectifs du projet, soit développer une typologie des incipits scrip- 
turaires, créer un corpus préliminaire d'incipits et développer une théorie de 
l'usage rituel des incipits. La première section, essentiellement méthodologique, 
comprend deux chapitres. Le premier s'intéresse plus précisément à la relation 
pars pro toto. S. y inclut les définitions et exemples des tous les termes linguis- 
tiques utilisés pour décrire cette relation et affirme finalement que la métony- 
mie, une relation du type «part-of», correspond le mieux aux incipits (p. 23). 
Il propose ensuite que la relation partie-tout est différente selon le texte choisi. 
En effet, il existe une distinction entre les plus petites unités textuelles (un 
psaume, la Priére du Seigneur) et les plus larges corpus (les Évangiles, la Bible). 


! La première théorie voulant que les incipits étaient généralement considérés comme 
possédant des pouvoirs protecteurs ou guérisseurs en eux-mémes. 
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Le deuxiéme chapitre introduit l'idée d'une approche hiérarchique des 
Écritures dans les amulettes. Cela implique que les spécialistes choisissaient 
les passages bibliques qu'ils jugeaient pertinents en fonction de la protection 
ou de la guérison demandée, et cette pertinence était souvent basée sur un 
lien analogique entre lextrait choisi et ladite protection ou guérison. Cette 
hypothèse s'appuie d'ailleurs sur l'existence d'un modèle de hiérarchie des 
passages bibliques déjà présent en Égypte dans l'Antiquité tardive: les miscel- 
lanées. Dans un excursus, S. spécifie que la capacité de créer une hiérarchie des 
Écritures et de choisir les passages pertinents supportait l'autorité rituelle des 
spécialistes, car seuls les experts en étaient capables. 

La deuxiéme section, qui comprend les chapitres trois, quatre et cinq, 
nous fournit d'abord un catalogue des incipits scripturaires relevés par l'auteur 
surtout sur des amulettes (papyrus et autres matériaux), ainsi que sur quelques 
artéfacts reliés?. Dans le chapitre trois, nous pouvons compter 25 incipits prov- 
enant de larges corpus, en majorité des Évangiles, et dans le chapitre quatre, 
38 provenant de plus petites unités textuelles, en majorité des Psaumes, dont 
18 cas présentant le LXX Ps 90°. Pour chaque incipit, le catalogue fournit la 
date, la provenance, le matériel, la langue, la description physique, le contenu 
(de l'artéfact entier), l'editio princeps, une bibliographie, ainsi que le texte du 
possible incipit dans sa langue originale. Chaque chapitre se termine par une 
bréve analyse dans laquelle l'auteur note que les incipits, autant ceux des larges 
corpus que des plus petites unités, ne présentent pas de modèles définis, que ce 
soitau niveau de l'ordre (lorsque les incipits des quatre Évangiles sont présents), 
de la longueur, ou de la facon dont ils sont utilisés. 

Dans le chapitre cinq, S. nous propose ensuite de faire la distinction entre 
les citations des premiers mots de livres ou de textes bibliques utilisés comme 
incipits intentionnels ou comme unités textuelles indépendantes. En guise de 
résultat, il classe ses 63 cas dans un tableau (p. 147-148) qu'il divise entre 
incipits certains, probables, peu probables, ou encore ne présentant pas assez 
déléments pour permettre un classement*. À ce point, S. pose deux conclusions 
importantes. D'abord, que les incipits certains et probables ne proviennent 


? Sur les 63 incipits inclus dans le catalogue, 3 proviennent de murs de grottes (n° 1, 
14 et 55), et l'autre est une inscription sur calcaire (n° 2). A noter que certains artéfacts 
sont mentionnés plus d'une fois (p. e. les murs de la grotte thébaine, n° 14 et 55), faisant 
ainsi en sorte que le nombre réel d'artéfacts est inférieur à 63. 

? Parmi les incipits des larges corpus, nous retrouvons les quatre Évangiles, parfois 
tous sur un méme artéfact, ainsi que la Genése et l'Épitre aux Hébreux. Parmi les plus 
petites unités textuelles, outre les psaumes, nous trouvons également la Priére du Sei- 
gneur (Mt 6:9), les Noces de Cana, l'Ode de Moise et la lettre de Jésus à Abgar. 

* Seulement 29 sont considérés comme des incipits certains. 
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que d'une petite sélection de textes ou corpus, cest-a-dire presque exclusive- 
ment des Evangiles, du LXX Ps 90 et de la Priére du Seigneur. Ensuite, que la 
variété dans la présentation et l'utilisation des incipits montre l'absence de la 
standardisation pour atteindre lefficacité rituelle. 

La troisiéme et derniére section ne comprend que le chapitre six, dans 
lequel l'auteur explique de facon plus élaborée sa théorie à propos de l'usage 
rituel des incipits. En ciblant d'abord les incipits des plus larges corpus, il 
soutient que ceux-ci fonctionnent selon une relation pars pro parte/partibus. 
Par exemple, les incipits des Évangiles ne font pas référence aux Évangiles en 
général, ni même à un Évangile complet, mais plutôt à une sélection d'histoires, 
dévénements et de paraboles concernant la vie de Jésus qui sont considérés 
comme pertinents et efficaces. Pour appuyer cette thése, l'auteur mentionne les 
ceuvres deJean Chrysostome et Augustin pour montrer que ce type de relation 
se retrouvait aussi dans la littérature chrétienne. Quant aux incipits des plus 
petites unités textuelles, ils fonctionnent le plus souvent selon une relation 
pars pro toto, mais peuvent aussi utiliser la relation pars pro parte/partibus. 

Dans la derniére partie du chapitre six, S. propose de placer l'utilisation 
rituelle des incipits dans le contexte plus large du monde méditerranéen (p. 
171-176). Il y indique que, si l'usage des incipits des petites unités textuelles 
sest étendu à l'extérieur de l'Égypte et dans plusieurs langues (p. e. dans les 
amulettes et les bols magiques en araméen), ceux des larges corpus ne se trou- 
vent qu'en Égypte, dans l'Antiquité tardive, et seulement en grec ou en copte. 
Enfin, la conclusion générale offre un résumé des principaux arguments du 
livre et identifie quelques futurs domaines de recherche concernant les incipits. 

Lauteur mérite détre remarqué pour son traitement systématique du sujet, 
pour son argumentation bien développée et supportée par des descriptions 
claires, des tableaux et une bonne présentation, ainsi que pour la facon dont 
il réussit à appliquer les théories linguistiques aux incipits. Etonnamment, on 
note l'absence de toute discussion sur ce quest une amulette et sur les liens 
entre celles-ci et ce que l'auteur considére comme des contextes reliés (p. e. les 
murs de grottes). Toutefois, bien que certaines interprétations de S. puissent 
étre débattues parmi les spécialistes, son livre est une contribution originale, 
importante au nombre grandissant détudes récentes sur la magie ancienne, et 
représente un outil utile pour les recherches futures dans le domaine. 


Université d'Ottawa Roxanne Bélanger Sarrazin 
Université d'Ottawa Jitse H.F. Dijkstra 


5 Ici, l'auteur présente une étude de cas de l'amulette PSI 6.719 = PGM P19 ; n° 10, 
32 et 58 dans le catalogue) montrant la distinction dans l'utilisation des deux types 
d'incipits (p. 168-171). 
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Carolin Arlt and Martin Andreas Stadler (eds.), Das Fayyám in Hel- 
lenismus und Kaiserzeit: Fallstudien zu multikulturellem Leben in der 
Antike. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2013. vii + 226 pages. ISBN 
978-3-447-06925-0. 


Like so many proceedings, the fourth volume in the Fayyüm conference 
series presents the reader with numerous works in progress. Although all are 
of interest, the essays by Cappers et al., Romer, and Monson stood out to 
this reviewer as worthy of lengthier comment. These three short but thought- 
provoking contributions to Fayyüm agricultural history reveal that even after 
more than a century of study, fundamental aspects of the regions agricultural 
life remain obscure. From the nature of the Fayyüms agricultural landscape 
to the functioning of its unique canal system and the average productivity of 
its fields, we have much left to learn. 

This review will touch lightly on all of the papers in the volume grouped 
by theme - papyrology, religious geography and toponymy, archaeology - and 
then turn to a more thorough look at the three contributions mentioned above. 
It should be noted that this emphasis is the product of personal interest alone 
and should not be understood as an implied criticism ofthe work of the other 
contributors. 

The introductory remarks by Martin Andreas Stadler (pp. 1-6) provide 
a thematic survey of the collection. As suggested by a previous reviewer,’ the 
editors might have better served the readership by organizing the volume in 
this fashion rather than alphabetically by last name. Regardless, Stadler’s in- 
troduction clearly establishes the relationships between various papers in the 
volume and is a serviceable guide to its readers. 

Numerous papers in the volume present provisional studies of previously 
unpublished papyri or reappraisals of older texts. Carolin Arlt ("The Name 
Ostraca from Soknopaiou Nesos: Office Lottery or Ostracism in the Fayyüm?" 
pp. 7-17) turns first to the 359 name ostraca of the first and second centuries 
CE found in Soknopaiou Nesos during several survey and excavation sea- 
sons between 2001 and 2010. 355 of the texts are in Demotic, 3 in Greek, 
and 1 is bilingual. These obscure documents generally contain only the name 
of a single male individual with patronymic (and occasionally papponymic). 
Since most were found within the town’s temple and every occupational title 
mentioned is of priestly nature, it is certain that the texts pertain to priestly 
life in Soknopaiou Nesos. Their function, however, is uncertain. Arlt suspects 


! E. Naerebout, BMCR, 2014.4.26. 
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that they may have derived from some sort of priestly lottery but the matter 
remains unresolved. 

Moving southwest to Euhemeria, Rodney Ast and Giuseppina Azzarello 
survey the unpublished documents from the archive of Lucius Bellienus Ge- 
mellus of the early second century CE (“New Perspectives on the Gemellus 
Archive: Sabinus and His Correspondence,’ pp. 19-28). Their contribution is 
preliminary to an edition of the documents and concentrates not on content 
and the historical significance of the document but on the thorny problem of 
deducing authorship through palaeography, grammar, and orthography. 

Returning to Soknopaiou Nesos, Mario Capasso offers a survey of the 
documentary finds of the 2007-2010 seasons, including amulets and figurae 
magicae (“Soknopaiou Nesos 2007-2010. Bilancio dei rinvenimenti di papiri e 
ostraka greci e figurati” pp. 29-34), while Sara Marmai presents a preliminary 
study of two large papyrus fragments from Lecce containing land surveys on 
their rectos and an account on their versos (“PUL Inv. G 217 and 219: New 
Documents from the Fayyüm,’ pp. 119-122). Although the surveys Marmai 
introduces are palaeographically similar to papyri in the Menches archive and 
datable to the second century BCE, several peculiarities hinder an easy associa- 
tion with Menches’ village of Kerkeosiris. 

Also dealing with unpublished texts, Nadine Quenouille (“Aus dem 
Fayyüm nach Leipzig. Überblick über den Bestand und Edition dreier un- 
veróffentlichter Zeugnisse in der Leipziger Papyrussammlung; pp. 141-158) 
provides an overview of the Leipzig collection and a publication of three 
documents, two of which definitely derive from the dossier of Alypios, the 
administrator of Aurelius Appianus' properties in the Fayyüm during the 3rd 
century CE; the third is only tentatively assigned on the basis of the unusual 
form notıodetoov, referring to irrigated ground, previously attested only in the 
Heroninos archive (PFlor. 3.383). 

Fabian Reiter offers a reedition of SPP 22.78, a money loan of 162/163 
CE between residents of Soknopaiou Nesos who chose to register the contract 
in Euhemeria rather than their home village (“Ein neuer Blick auf SPP XXII 
78 und das Schiksal der Dorfgrapheia im 2. Jh. n. Chr.” pp. 159-167). The 
re-edited text, now securely dated, is an early testimony to the apparent end 
of the village grapheion at Soknopaiou Nesos, which now seems to have gone 
out of use long before the final abandonment of the village by the mid-third 
century CE (see further below). 

Francisca Hoogendijk ("Greek Contracts Belonging to the Late Ptol- 
emaic Tebtynis Grapheion Archive,’ pp. 63-74) also returns to several older 
texts, namely the so-called “First Batch" of crocodile cartonnage papyri from 
Tebtunis discovered by Grenfell and Hunt in 1900, and considers whether 
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the Greek contracts may also have been registered at the village grapheion, 
formerly reserved for the registration of demotic private contracts. Although 
her conclusions are provisional, the likely connection of at least several of 
the eleven Greek contracts she discusses to the grapheion dossier indicates a 
higher degree of official bilingualism in the second and first century BCE than 
previously suspected. 

Turning now to the religious toponymy and geography of the Fayyüm, 
Holger Kockelmann looks closely at theophoric toponyms and cautions that 
place names are an insecure guide to local cults (“Theophore Toponyme des 
Fayyüm. Wert und Bedeutung als Quellen für die Kulte der Religion,” pp. 75- 
85). Although places like Narmouthis demonstrate strong connections be- 
tween toponym and local cults, villages like Kerkeosiris and Kerkeesis, for 
instance, fail to demonstrate any cultic connections, i.e. to Osiris and Isis 
respectively. Only in Bakchias does a clear example of interpretatio Graeca 
emerge though the equation of Soknobraisis/Sbk-nb-rsy (“Sobek Lord of De- 
light") with Dionysus. 

Through an examination of divine names, Alexandra von Lieven (*Of 
Crocodiles and Men: Real and Alleged Cults of Sobek in the Fayyüm,’ pp. 87- 
93) also effectively reduces the number of local Sobek cults, arguing that Egyp- 
tology has underestimated the spread of cults of deified humans throughout 
the Fayyüm. Von Lieven warns that gods with human personal names should 
not be regarded as animal forms - in this case as forms of Sobek - without 
explicit evidence. 

In the longest essay in the volume (“Das Fayyüm als Abbild Agyptens. 
Zu den topographischen Abschnitten des Buches vom Fayyüm, pp. 95-118), 
Sandra Lippert offers an in-depth reading ofthe Book of the Fayyüm, a priestly 
monograph that provides religious interpretations of the Fayyum’s topogra- 
phy. Lippert argues that the old notion that the Fayyüm was a miniaturized 
representation of the whole of Egypt was not simply a priestly flight of fancy. 
Rather, it reflected the historical reality of immigration and settlement from 
the Middle Kingdom to the Ptolemaic period, a memory preserved in the 
mythological topography of the Book of the Fayyüm. 

Lastly, Paola Davoli and Andrew Wilburn offer archaeological and art 
historical papers. Davoli presents the provisional results ofthe Soknopaiou Ne- 
sos project over the years 2007-2010 (“Soknopaiou Nesos Project 2007-2010: 
New Archaeological Discoveries; pp. 51-61). Although it had long ceased to 
be an agricultural settlement, the villages temple continued to be occupied 
into the sixth or seventh century CE. Reuse as a church or monastery is the 
most obvious assumption although Davoli notes that no evidence for Christian 
worship has yet been discovered. Andrew Wilburn concludes the volume by 
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returning to the famous image of Harpocrates and Toutou on the wall of a Ka- 
ranis granary dubbed C65 (“A Wall Painting at Karanis Used for Architectural 
Protection: The Curious Case of Harpocrates and Toutou in Granary C65,” 
pp. 181-193). Wilburn argues that the image had an apotropaic function and 
protected the grain within. 

In this final section of the review, I turn to the three papers mentioned 
above. The first, by René Cappers et al. (“The Fayyüm Desert as an Agricul- 
tural Landscape: Recent Research Results,” pp. 35-50), helpfully collects data 
contained in the yearly site reports ofthe cooperative UCLA-Rijksuniversiteit 
Groningen-University of Auckland survey and excavation at Karanis, which 
has been underway since 2003. The diverse research agendas of the many 
scholars involved in the project promises exciting results, all of which stem 
from the decision to expand the investigation of Karanis beyond the town 
proper and into the surrounding landscape. This broad perspective embraces 
not only Karanis itself but also the investigation of the nearby sites of el-Qarah 
el-Hamra and Qaret Rusas, both of which lie to the west of Karanis near the 
shores of the Birket Qärün (Lake Moeris). Following their abandonments, 
perhaps in the fourth century CE, both sites were covered by the lake only to 
be re-exposed at a later date. More refined dating of these flood-and-recession 
events will surely further our understanding of the broader environmental 
dynamics of the Fayyüm. 

These environmental vagaries along the Fayyüm)s desert border should 
be borne in mind while reading Rómers study of the irrigation of the north- 
western Themistou meris (“Why Did the Villages in the Themisou Meris Die 
in the 4th century AD? New Ideas about an Old Problem,’ pp. 169-179). Here, 
Rómer blames the gradual collapse of agriculture and village abandonment on 
the breakdown ofthe canal system. At first blush, this seems like old news - the 
breakdown of the irrigation system has long been casually cited as the reason 
for the alleged crisis of the fourth century CE. Yet by viewing Fayyüm irriga- 
tion holistically, Rómer offers the most sophisticated expression of this theory 
to date. Indeed, it is arguably only in the Fayyüm that we may properly speak 
of an "irrigation system" in antiquity, i.e. a network of canals and other man- 
made infrastructure branching from a single source (the inlet at al-Lahün) and 
potentially subject to systemic failure in the absence of regular maintenance. 
Rómers interpretation of the system links the well-known Itsa-Shidmu dam 
and thelow-lying Tutün basin in the south with the irrigation ofthe northwest, 
arguing that breakdowns in the wall caused water retained in the Tutün to 
be lost to the Wadi al-Nezla, the Fayyüm's main western drain. This, in turn, 
deprived downstream villages like Theadelphia of needed moisture. 
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This is, to this reviewers knowledge, the first serious attempt in English to 
substantiate the theory of irrigation breakdown in the late antique Fayyüm. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether this reconstruction of the irrigation sys- 
tem is accepted by archaeologists. Romer’s reliance on the problematic study 
of the Itsa-Shidmu wall by Günther Garbrecht and Horst Jaritz raises concerns 
since the purpose and function of the structure, along with the very existence 
of an irrigation lake or reservoir in the Tutün basin, remain debated issues.’ 
Additionally, as Fabian Reiter notes in this volume, the village of Soknopaiou 
Nesos was already fading by the 160s CE, well before any of the major irri- 
gation troubles that Romer proposes. Soknopaiou Nesos, of course, was not 
connected to the northwestern stretches of the irrigation system yet it still 
suffered from decades of decline. At the very least this suggests larger issues at 
play than simple infrastructural problems. For this, Monson’s chapter offers a 
tantalizing suggestion. 

Drawing upon arich assortment of ancient sources and modern compara- 
tive evidence - from the Description de l'Égypte to twentieth century scientific 
soil analyses - Monson presents a convincing argument for relatively high soil 
salinity and subsequently modest agricultural productivity along the Fayyüm's 
margins (“Salinization and Agricultural Productivity in the Fayyüm;' pp. 123- 
140). This is squarely at odds with the conventional depiction of the Fayyüm 
as the unusually productive “Garden of Egypt,” a description that held true 
only for the rich lands of depressions the central alluvial plain.? Progressively 
increasing soil salinity, a problem that bedevils irrigated agriculture in arid 
lands, might have helped to reduce the viability of the Fayyüm's margins over 
the long term. 

Taken together, these three essays open new vistas on Fayyüm agricultural 
life in the Greco-Roman period. The Karanis project allows us to see the vil- 


? Untersuchung antiker Anlagen zur Wasserspeicherung im Fayyüm/Ägypten, Mit- 
teilungen des Leichtweiß-Instituts für Wasserbau der Technischen Universität Braun- 
schweig 107 (Braunschweig-Cairo 1990). Paola Davoli has already cast doubt on the 
notion of a massive irrigation reservoir (Speichersee) in the Tutün basin (LArcheologia 
urbana nel Fayyum di eta ellenistica e romana [Naples 1998] 270). For an alternative 
explanation of the dam and basin in the Tutün basin see B. Haug, Watering the Desert 
(diss. University of California Berkeley 2012) 162-167. 

? B. Haug, “Environment, Adaptation, and Administration in the Roman Fayyüm; 
in N. Quenoullie (ed.), Von der Pharaonenzeit bis zur Spátantike. Kulturelle Vielfalt im 
Fayum. Akten der 5. Internationalen Fayum-Konferenz, 29. Mai bis 1. Juni 2013, Leipzig 
(Harrassowitz 2015) 55-71. On the central Fayyüm in the Arab sources see id. “360 
Days of Summer: Experiencing the Fluvial in Egypt’s Fayyüm,’ forthcoming in Tyler 
Franconi (ed.), Shifting Fluvial Landscapes in the Roman World: New Directions in the 
Study of Ancient Rivers, JRA Supplement Series. 
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lage as an embedded element of the natural environment, changing and being 
changed by its surrounding landscape. Cornelia Römer’s study takes seriously 
the implications of a true Fayyüm "irrigation system" in which damage to 
one area would have serious downstream repercussions. Lastly, Monson di- 
rects our attention to the (perhaps increasingly) insecure ground upon which 
marginal Fayyüm agriculture rested. It still remains necessary, however, to 
integrate human decision-makers into this now better-understood landscape. 
There is, in other words, much left to be done. 


University of Michigan Brendan J. Haug 
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